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Peaceful Coexistence 
and the Class Struggle 


Max Reimann 


EACEFUL coexistence of the socialist and 
capitalist countries or atomic war — 
this is the choice facing the world. Never 
has the old phrase “there is no third way” 
resounded so forcefully. And never has such 
responsibility rested on the political parties, 
the people and the governments in all coun- 
tries, first and foremost on the parties and 
governments of the leading countries. Pre- 
sent and future generations will judge the 
political leaders of our days primarily by what 
they did to secure peaceful coexistence and 
avert an atomic war. 

In contrast to the misanthropic ideology 
of the aggressive imperialist circles who are 
ready to turn their own inevitable social de- 
mise into the destruction of all humanity, in 
contrast to those who still fail to realize the 
danger of an atomic holocaust or, conversely, 
who are so depressed and over-awed by the 
danger that they lack the strength to strug- 
gle, and in contrast to the pacifists who sow 
the illusion that the aggressors can be per- 
suaded to stop being aggressors — the Com- 
munist parties in all countries are unanimous 
in the belief that, despite the grave danger 
of the imperialists unleashing war, there is 
a real possibility of averting war; but this 
presupposes unsleeping vigilance in relation 
to aggressors, and struggle and still more 
struggle on the part of the forces standing 
for peace. 

The recent Bucharest meeting and its Com- 
munique re-affirmed that these ideas of the 
Twentieth and Twenty-First Congresses of the 
CPSU, and the congresses of other Commun- 
ist and Workers’ parties, together with the 
ideas set out in the Declaration and Peace 
Manifesto of 1957 have stood the test of time, 
that they are the vital ideas of our times. 

Yet it is against this principle of peaceful 
coexistence that imperialist reaction has laun- 
ched its main attack. A tract put out by the 
“Moral Re-armament” organization which, 


with Dr. Adenauer’s help, is distributed gratis 
in the Federal Republic and millions of copies 
of which are in circulation throughout West- 
ern Europe, claims that “propaganda for the 


’ 


abolition of atomic weapons and for peace- 
ful coexistence means certain death.” React- 
ion has recruited an army of falsifiers, all 
are harping on the theme: the Communists, 
the Soviet Union, stand by the Marxist- 
Leninist doctrine which proclaims the inevi- 
table victory of communism throughout the 
world, a victory effected through class strug- 
gle, and for the Communists the class struggle 
signifies the use of force and resort to war. 
According to this interpretation the Commun- 
ists’ slogan of peaceful co-existence is simply 
a “maneuver” designed to “lull” the vigilance 
of the West as a preliminary to delivering a 
decisive military blow. Bourgeois Ministers 
and journalists, philosophers and _ historians, 
Jesuits and Right-wing Socialists are combing 
the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin, selec- 
ting quotations out of context, misconstruing 
them, and even fabricating quotes, all of 
which, it is alleged, “refute” the calls for 
peaceful coexistence sounded by Communist 
Party leaders. The late John Foster Dulles 
was a past master in this kind of “compari- 
son,” and it would seem that his mantle has 
now fallen on Adenauer and Nixon. 


Attacks on peaceful coexistence are level- 
led also from the “Left” — for example, the 
Trotskyite Fourth International, which ap- 
pears in several languages. On every page of 
every issue of this publication one can find 
oaths of allegiance to “revolutionary Marx- 
ism,” and fine words against ‘‘world imperial- 
ism,” and cheek by jowl we find in every 
page of every issue violent attacks on the 
“anti-Marxist” theory of peaceful coexistence 
and, in particular, on the peace policy of the 
Soviet Union and the CPSU which, we are 
told, is “reformist” and “revisionist,” a Party 
which “sows illusions” and “hinders” the 
working class and the colonial peoples from 
fighting for liberation. Clearly the Trotskyites 
are acting as provocateurs, deliberately abet- 
ting imperialist reaction. 


In one way or another the modern revision- 
ists and reformists, avowed enemies of the 
socialist countries, deny that Soviet foreign 

policy is a policy of peace. To cite a case in 
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point. Early this year the Right-wing leaders 
of the Social Democatic Party of Germany 
issued an anti-communist document which 
falsely asserted that: “The Soviet Union does 
not want peaceful coexistence.” 

As to the revisionists, they, denying the 
fundamental antithesis between the two so- 
cial systems, advocate a “non-bloc policy” 
which, in effect, plays into the hands of the 
imperialist camp which approves it. The latest 
revisionist effort is a pamphlet by E. Kardelj 
entitled Socialism and War. Peaceful coexist- 
ence, according to Kardelj, leads to a situation 
in which “gradually, the problems of the 
antithesis between the socialist world and 
the capitalist world become of secondary im- 
portance.” The call to reject war as a means 
of resolving the contradictions between the 
socialist and capitalist countries is interpreted 
as the disappearance of the antagonistic na- 
ture of these contradictions and their auto- 
matic solution. No attempt is made to ana- 
lyze the specific features of the international 
situation, there is no word of censure for the 
provocative policy of the United States. On 
the other hand, there is the oft repeated hint 
that socialism can be the source of aggres- 
sion. And while much is said about the world 
being divided into military blocs nothing is 
said about the causes which led to this situa- 
tion, not even a whisper to the effect that it 
was imperialism, in pursuit of its class in- 
terests, that unleashed the cold war and is 
doing everything it can to continue it. 

In saying all this the revisionists claim 
that they are combating dogmatism. Refer- 
ring to the “fundamental changes in the 
world,” they break with the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching and, in particular, with the proposi- 
tion that the imperialist system continues to 
be the source of wars. On the other hand, 
there are dogmatists who have much to say 
about the need to wage effective struggle 
against revisionism, but in doing so reduce 
correct Marxist propositions to the absurd, 
and, in effect, ignore the changes that have 
taken place in the world, in particular the 
important fact that, in the conditions of to- 
day, the growing forces of socialism and de- 
mocracy are in a position to prevent war. 
Whereas the revisionist identifies peaceful co- 
existence with social peace, the dogmatist 
identifies the class struggle with the inevita- 
bility of war between the socialist and capital- 
ist countries. In both cases peaceful coexist- 
ence and the class struggle are declared to 
be incompatible. It is obvious that the dog- 
matists and the revisionists not only cannot 
get the better of each other in this “polemic,” 
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on the contrary, in their onesidedness the 
one complements the other and, although this 
is done from different angles, both direct 
their blows against Marxism-Leninism. 

Genuinely creative Marxism, irreconcilable 
both with revisionism and dogmatism, is wag- 
ing struggle on two fronts. 


Peaceful Coexistence as a Special Form 
of Class Struggle in the World Arena 


Peaceful coexistence in no way contradicts 
the Marxist-Leninist thesis of the class strug- 
gle and the socialist revolution. The very 
posing of the question — “peaceful coexist- 
ence or class struggle,” “peaceful coexist- 
ence or the victory of the world socialist 
revolution” — is wrong. In the first place, 
coexistence is, in itself, a special form of 
the class struggle. In the second, it does not 
annul other forms of the class struggle in 
the capitalist countries, but implies that this 
struggle will develop. 


It would be erroneous to regard the peace- 
ful relations between, say, the USSR and the 
USA, simply as relations between two coun- 
tries, without taking into account the differ- 
ence in their social nature. Socialism and 
capitalism differ from each other fundamen- 
tally, in principles and aims, one is the op- 
posite of the other, and the struggle between 
them, far from being assigned a secondary 
place, becomes more and more decisive. From 
the class standpoint this is a matter of rela- 
tions between the working class, which has 
won power in some countries, and the bour- 
geoisie, still in power in the others. Lenin’s 
principle of peaceful coexistence derives from 
his theory of the world socialist revolution, 
according to which the revolution triumphs 
first in a few or even in a single country. 
Hence, over a certain period we have the 
“cohabitation” of the socialist and capitalist 
countries. 


But the point here is a special form of class 
struggle — peaceful coexistence between 
countries with differing social systems. 


The irreconcilability of these countries in 
fundamentals, in principles and aims does 
not mean that armed conflict between them 
is inevitable. 


However, a “world without arms is a world 
without wars” is only one aspect of the 
question. The other is expressed in the com- 
munist slogan “for victory in the peaceful 
competition with capitalism”! This victory 
will not come of itself, however, it can be 
won only in struggle. 
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How, and in what way, does this class 
struggle take place? 


As we know the class struggle between 
the proletariat and the bourgeoisie is waged 
on three main fronts: political, economic and 
ideological. There can be no conciliation be- 
tween socialism and capitalism in any of 
these spheres, no “synthesis” of the two sys- 
tems, no matter how hard bourgeois and re- 
formist spokesmen try to prove that the re- 
verse is true. In these spheres the victorious 
proletariat must demonstrate clearly and con- 
vincingly that socialism has decisive advan- 
tages over capitalism. 


By way of example let us take the econo- 
mic aspect. The basic economic task of the 
socialist countries is to surpass the corres- 
ponding level of the more developed bour- 
geois countries. The Communists base them- 
selves on Lenin’s well-known injunction that 
“in the last analysis, productivity of labor 
is the most important, the principal thing 
for the victory of the new social system.”* 
“We are exerting our main influence on the 
international revolution,” wrote Lenin, “by 
our economic policy ... . In this field the 
struggle has been carried forward onto a 
world scale. If we solve this problem we 
shall win on an international scale, surely 
and finally. That is why problems of economic 
upbuilding acquire quite exceptional mean- 
ing for us.”** 

In keeping with Lenin’s counsel, Khrush- 
chov has described the economic competi- 
tion as “the main sphere” of the struggle 
between socialism and capitalism. 


The Soviet Union was the first among the 
socialist countries to embark on the practi- 
cal solution of this basic economic task. 
Having surpassed the United States in tem- 
pos and absolute annual growth of output, 
as well as in a number of decisive branches 
of science and technology, the Soviet Union 
will, in the near future, outstrip the social 
labor productivity of the leading capitalist 
country, provide its people with the highest 
standard of living and take first place in 
the world both as regards absolute volume 
of output and per capita production. The 
Soviet economy, together with the rapidly 
developing economy of the other socialist 
countries, will, both qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively, exceed the economic level of the 
bourgeois world. 





*V. I. Lenin, A Great Beginning. 
**V. I. Lenin, Concluding Speech at the Tenth All-Russian 
Conference of the RCP. (Bolsheviks), May 28, 1921. 


This growth of the socialist economy is 
the best guarantee that the imperialists will 
be prevented from starting a war. 


“Peaceful coexistence can and should de- 
velop into peaceful competition for the pur- 
pose of satisfying man’s needs in the best 
possible way” (Khrushchov). And this means 
that it is not merely a competition between 
two systems but it is also a struggle in which 
the peoples of the capitalist countries will 
decide from their own experience what sys- 
tem is best, and choose the best of them. 
The production of the capitalist and socialist 
countries meets on international markets, the 
policy and ideology of capitalism and com- 
munism clash at congresses and conferences, 
at exhibitions and during the exchange of 
visits by the citizens of the socialist and 
capitalist countries. Despite the attempts of 
the reactionaries to maintain former barriers 
and to erect new ones, hundreds of millions 
are becoming acquainted with socialism 
through thousands of channels, comparing the 
two systems and asking which gives the 
ordinary man a better life, which creates 
the better conditions for the satisfaction of 
his material and cultural needs, and for re- 
leasing his initiative. Let us recall how at- 
tractive the communist outlook appeared to 
the ordinary people during Khrushchov’s 
tour of the United States and other capitalist 
countries, and how the visits help to spread 
the truth about communism. And let us com- 
pare these visits with the sterile “agitation” 
Nixon tried to carry out on behalf of capital- 
ism in the USSR and in some other countries. 


The confidence with which the Commun- 
ists speak of the final victory of communism 
is not to the liking of the imperialists. But 
why, it may be asked, should the Commun- 
ists have any doubt as to the peaceful vic- 
tory of their ideas throughout the world? 

Our confidence is based on a knowledge of 
the laws of history. It becomes clearer every 
day that communism, as the most progres- 
sive social system, will inevitably replace 
capitalism in the same way as capitalism in 
its day replaced feudalism. It stands to reason 
that we have nothing against the capitalists 
retaining belief in their own possibilities as 
long as ideas are not forced on anyone. 

It should be stressed that in reality bour- 
geois politicians and idologists regard peace- 
ful coexistence as a special form of the class 
struggle. The more sober-minded of them, 
who call for a “regeneration” of the capital- 
ist world, say: “The challenge of communism 
is not military but social.” The ultra-reaction- 
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aries fear this challenge because they can 
see the writing on the wall. Rejecting peace- 
ful coexistence, and plugging the arms drive 
and war on communism, they want to replace 
the peaceful form of the inevitable class 
struggle with armed struggle. As if they would 
find salvation in a war in which they will 
suffer not only social defeat (as will be the 
case in peaceful coexistence), but also phy- 
sical destruction. 

We say: let socialism show what it can do, 
and let capitalism do likewise, then the peo- 
ple can decide. The imperialists fear the ver- 
dict of the people, their doubts are growing 
as to whether their system will survive if the 
communist challenge is taken up. And this 
alarm and uncertainty are typical of the bour- 
geois mind today. Harry Schwartz, reaction- 
ary columnist of the New York Times, com- 
mented recently that one could not contem- 
plate without alarm a future in which Soviet 
production will increase and the economic 
gap between the United States and the Soviet 
Union narrow, as it undoubtedly will. In this 
world, says Schwartz, where terrible poverty 
is still the lot of the majority of people, the 
example set by the Soviet Union of superior 
rates in growth of production and should this 
go on — will continue to set — will be a big 
attraction for people and leaders in South 
America, Asia and Africa where the majority 
of the population of the world live and where 
poverty is greatest. But Mr. Schwartz de- 
ceives both himself and his class in thinking 
that the example of communism affects only 
the economically backward countries. 

The development of the German Democra- 
tic Republic, a socialist country, is a case in 
point. The attractive power of socialism plays 
an exceedingly important part in dismem- 
bered Germany, where the two systems exist 
in the shape of two highly developed indus- 
trial countries and directly conflict with each 
other, even in the same city — Berlin. We 
would refer to an article on this score in the 
French weekly Perspectives of July 23, head- 
ed “Two Systems Compete.” Mentioning the 
faster industrial development in the Demo- 
cratic Republic compared with the Federal 
Republic, the author concludes: “It will be 
seen that the progress in East Germany is 
absolutely astonishing, especially when one 
takes into account the periods compared. 
West Germany, too, has not been asleep dur- 
ing these ten years! . . . East Germany’s 


seven-year plan, which will be completed in 
1965, envisages an average annual national 
income growth of seven per cent, and a nine 
per cent increase in industrial production. 
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According to our economic and financial cri- 
teria a rate of growth of this kind is almost 
unthinkable.” 

The influence exerted on West Germany by 
the first worker-peasant state in German his- 
tory is causing concern among the ruling cir- 
cles in Bonn. A leading article in Die Welt of 
August 13 commented that on the basis of 
its economic stabilization the GDR will now 
go over to the offensive in all directions and 
West Germany will soon find itself on the 
losing side. 

When the Soviet Union solves its basic 
economic task and surpasses the USA in per 
capita production of all kinds of goods, and 
when the other socialist countries approach 
this goal, not only the people of the back- 
ward countries, but also those of the leading 
capitalist countries will see that communism 
is in all respects an incomparably better way 
of life than capitalism. And has there ever 
been a case of anyone refusing the better life 
once he has seen it for himself? 

And so peaceful coexistence, as a special 
form of class struggle, creates the most fav- 
orable conditions for the fight for socialism 
on the world arena and ultimately, for the 
universal victory of socialism. 


Peaceful Coexistence and Other Forms of 
Class Struggle in the Capitalist Countries 


Peaceful coexistence obviously does not 
embrace the relations betweer the proletariat 
and the bourgeoisie in the capitalist countries 
and hence cannot be interpreted as signifiying 
“class peace.” It is applicable only to the 
countries which, in keeping with the actual 
state of affairs and with all juridical and 
moral standards, enjoy equal rights and are 
equally independent and sovereign. In the 
peaceful contest with the capitalist countries 
the socialist countries occupy firm positions, 
are in no way inferior to these countries 
and, in many respects, are superior. 

The relations between the classes in capi- 
talist society is a different matter. Neither 
in the economic, political, nor ideological 
spheres can these relations — unless one is 
blind or deliberately distorts the truth — be 
called equal. And who will say that relations 
between the imperialist states and the colo- 
nial and semi-colonial countries are equal? 
What “social peace” can there be in these 
cases? Despite the glaring injustice of the 
situation the bourgeoisie has no intention of 
turning over any of its privileges to the pro- 
letariat. History shows that the proletariat 
has never obtained a single benefit gratis, 
nor a single gain as a gift from the bourgeoi- 
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sie. The proletariat has fought for all its 
rights. But these, too, are negligible compared 
with what the bourgeoisie takes from the 
proletariat every day. 

It is not the socialist countries, nor the 
Communist parties that are to blame for the 
fact that the class struggle will go on in 
the capitalist world as long as this world 
continues to exist. The socialist countries can 
neither ‘‘begin” nor ‘‘end” revolution in the 
capitalist countries, they cannot “export” it 
thither, nor “import” it thence. 

The theory of “jogging on” and “exporting” 
revolution — the theory of adventurers — 
is profoundly alien to Marxism-Leninism. 
Consequently the working class headed by its 
vanguard, the Communist Party, having be- 
come the ruling class in a given country, 
has no intention of forcibly imposing either 
its economic or political system or its ideo- 
logy on the people in the capitalist world. 
“.. . The victorious proletariat,” wrote En- 
gels, “can force no blessings of any kind 
upon any foreign nation without undermining 
its own victory by so doing. Which, of course, 
by no means excludes defensive wars of vari- 
ous kinds.”* 

Revolution in one or another country is 
not a conspiracy, it is not a coup at the top. 
It presupposes a radical reorganization of 
social relations, a reorganization of social re- 
lations, a reorganization effected by the 
action and by the consciousness and will of 
millions in the particular country. “Revolu- 
tions are not made to measure, they are not 
timed to take place at this or that particular 
moment, they mature in the process of his- 
torical development and break out at a time 
determined by a whole complex of internal 
and external causes.”** 

Peaceful coexistence or a cold war leading 
to a hot war is a question of the concrete 
conditions of the working-class struggle in 
any capitalist country. The proletariat, wrote 
Lenin, “cannot regard with indifference or 
equanimity the political, social and cultural 
condition of its struggle”’.*** And it is by no 
means a matter of indifference to the modern 
proletariat whether it lives and fights under 
the conditions of peaceful coexistence or 
those of the cold war. 

Lenin taught us that the working-class 
movement should always endeavor to create 
for itself, while still within the framework 





*K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Correspondence (Letter 
to Daeg hs September 12, 1882). 


enin, Speech at a Moscow Province Conference of 


Factory Committees, July 23, 1918. 
***V T. Lenin, Militant Militarism and the Anti-Militarist 
Tactics of Social Democracy. 


of capitalist society, the best possible arena 
for the battle, the greatest possible freedom 
for maneuvering and the very best conditions 
for defending the general interests of the 
working class and the nation. This applies 
both to the internal and to the international 
conditions of the struggle. 


The point that foreign policy is a continua- 
tion of home policy is one of the fundamental 
points of Marxism-Leninism. Whether a par- 
ticular government is waging the cold war 
or defending peaceful coexistence is a mat- 
ter that affects both its foreign and home 
policy. 

What conditions does the cold war create 
for the proletariat’s class struggle against the 
bourgeoisie? 

The cold war, a product of imperialism, is, 
in its turn, a means for strengthening the 
positions of the ultra-reactionary monopoly 
bourgeoisie, a means of oppressing the pro- 
letariat as a class and of suppressing the 
democratic movement. It signifies a frenzied 
attack by reaction on all fronts of the class 
struggle. 

Militarization of the economy is the hand- 
maid of state-monopoly capitalism, with the 
subordination of the machinery of state to 
the war-industry monopolies, which wax rich 
at the expense of the taxpayer. Their tentac- 
les encompass ever-broader spheres of the 
country’s economic, political and ideological 
life. Never before in such countries as the 
United States or Federal Germany has the 
machinery of state been so subordinated to 
the war-industry monopolies. Never before 
in peace time has the top brass exerted such 
an all-round and deadly influence on all 
spheres of the life of the nation and never 
has it been so autocratic towards parliaments 
and the governmental bodies. The Pentagon 
and the West German Nazi generals provide 
striking illustration of this. 

In the imperialist countries the military and 
police apparatus — the main bulwark of the 
ruling classes in the struggle against the 
democratic and socialist forces — becomes 
incredibly swollen at times of international 
tension! 

Behind the demagogy of the need to “rally 
the nation against the danger from without,” 
the imperialist bourgeoisie hastens to deprive 
the working people of the rights won by them 
in the course of long and tenacious struggle. 
The reprisals taken against the organizations 
of the working class and its vanguard, the 
Communist and Workers’ parties, are parti- 
cularly brutal. 








In the United States the Taft-Hartley Act, 
spearheaded against the trade unions and 
the right to strike, belongs to the cold-war 
period. McCarthyism, the American variety of 
the Nazi methods, with its persecution of 
Communists, racial terror and medieval 
witch-hunting also had its heyday. The best 
people of the United States were hounded 
and thrown into prison, while some met their 
death in the electric chair, as a result of 
being falsely accused of “un-American acti- 
vity.” 

The cold war paved the way to NATO for 
the West German revenge seekers, paved the 
way to the remilitarization of the Federal 
Republic and to the insistent claims for 
atomic weapons for the Bundeswehr. Hitler’s 
generals, who only yesterday were plotting 
the Second World War, are now plotting a 
blitzkrieg against the Democratic Republic 
and the other socialist countries. On the 
West German working people is levied a 
colossal tax, which is constantly being raised. 
Nearly DM5,000 million have been filched 
from the social security fund to pay for 
rocket weapons and other war materials or- 
dered by Defense Minister Strauss from the 
American and West German monopolies. For 
this reason the working people no longer 
benefit from some of the social insurance 
gains won by them eighty years ago. 


In order to gag the working class and over- 
come popular resistance, the Bonn imperialists 
are again resorting to Nazi methods. They 
have banned the Communist Party. The courts 
have passed heavy sentences on thousands 
of supporters of peace and democracy. The 
Adenauer Government gives its blessing to 
the insolent actions of revenge-seeking asso- 
ciations and S.S. organizations; inspirers of 
anti-Semitism and racism, ex-Nazis and war 
criminals, are appointed to high government 
posts—Secretary of State Globke being a 
case in point. 

Recent experience has re-affirmed the rela- 
tionship between the cold war on the inter- 
national arena and the reactionary policy in 
the capitalist countries. The U.S. Government 
and the Adenauer regime took immediate 
advantage of the Summit breakdown arranged 
by them and of the resulting tensions, to place 
huge new war orders and to carry through 
measures for oppressing the people. Eisen- 
hower has called for additional billions of 
dollars for so-called special cases, which evi- 
dently include new acts of provocation against 
peace and national independence. Strauss went 
to the USA to obtain the Polaris missile, 
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unquestionably an aggressive weapon. This 
would enable the German imperialists to un- 
leash provocations “on their own” and thus 
embroil the people of the other NATO coun- 
tries in an atomic war. The Adenauer Govern- 
ment is making the necessary preparations at 
home by means of emergency laws and uni- 
versal labor conscription. That means that 
already in peace time West Germany is pre- 
paring for total war. 

Under cold war conditions the working 
people’s struggle for pressing and vital needs 
is denounced as “subversive activity” and 
suppressed under war-time “emergency laws.” 
Demands for higher wages and better condi- 
tions are qualified as “undermining state 
security.” Anti-communism is the pretext by 
means of which the screws of exoloitation 
can be tightened, taxes increased, evil deeds 
cloaked and anyone summarily dealt with. 
Should the people complain about their con- 
ditions? Communism is to blame! Should the 
workers protest? Communism is to blame! 
Communism is responsible for all the bad; 
from anti-communism comes all that is good. 

In these conditions the reactionary forces 
are forming alliances not only on a national, 
but on an international scale. NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO — these holy alliances of international 
reaction are products of the cold war. And 
as their founders have often enough admitted, 
they exist only because the tensions are 
kept up. 

War psychosis and anti-communism enable 
the ruling elements to deceive the people. It 


_ is not fortuitous that during a cold war period 


it is difficult to get to know any truth about 
the socialist countries. And simultaneously 
it becomes easier to justify participation in 
aggressive military blocs. The part played by 
these overt and clandestine plots is clear 
enough: they do not serve the purpose of 
defense, because no one threatens those 
participating in them; their paramount pur- 
pose is to crush the democratic and national- 
liberation movement. Perhaps this point is 
most strikingly illustrated by the South Korea 
of Syngman Rhee and Huh Chung. On April 
29, Walter Lippmann commented in the New 
York Herald Tribune that the “. . . South 
Korean state was created by American arms, 
is protected by American power, and is main- 
tained by American subsidies.” 

Thus one cannot but see that the cold war 
makes it more difficult for the proletariat to 
wage its class struggle, it also hampers the 
development of the national-liberation move- 
ment. At the same time, however, it means 
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that enormous explosive material is accumu- 
lating under the edifice of imperialism and 
the “victories” of reaction will only pave the 
way to its crushing defeat. Not in any cir- 
cumstances do the peoples or the Communist 
parties lay down their arms, they carry on 
the fight. 

What are the conditions under which the 
proletariat wages its class struggle against 
the bourgeoisie at times of relaxed interna- 
tional tension, at times of a comparatively 
widespread, although forced, recognition by 
the capitalist governments of the need to 
enter into peaceful relations with the socialist 
countries? 

The Appeal addressed to all workers, to 
all democrats by the 17 Communist parties 
of the capitalist countries of Europe states: 
“The steps taken along the road towards 
easing the tension . . . have not been in vain 
... The favorable changes which have taken 
place in the international situation open up 
new opportunities for the fight for liberty, 
to defend democracy, to re-establish it where 
necessary and to give it new vitality. These 
changes are a blow to anti-communism.” 

An easing of the tension deprives the 
imperialist bourgeoisie of its main card, the 
card with which it justifies its attack on 
democratic rights — ‘the danger from with- 
out.” If no danger threatens the “country,” 
how is one to justify the huge military expen- 
diture to the people, to those who are daily 
experiencing the shortage of housing, schools 
and hospitals, who are suffering under the 
tax burden and the high cost of living and 
for whom an old age without security is in 
store? 

Peaceful coexistence lays bare the class 
contradictions of bourgeois society and helps 
to tear from them their chauvinist covering 
and militarism, makes them more comprehen- 
sible to the people and, consequently, furthers 
the confrontation of the social and political 
forces and rallies the working population 
around the working class. 

The fight for peace, peaceful coexistence 
and general and complete disarmament is not 
of a specifically socialist, but of a universally 
democratic character. But any arbitrary divi- 
sion or even the counterposing of the demo- 
cratic and socialist tasks of the revolutionary 
movement are alien to Marxism-Leninism and 
have nothing in common with the needs of 
life. 

Any democratic gain won by the masses 
benefits the working class, for it more than 
any other class in capitalist society is in 


need of political liberties without which, as 
Lenin pointed out, “a broad, open and free 
class struggle, political education, the training 
and rallying of the proletarian mass” is im- 
possible.* 


Either good-neighborly relations and inter- 
national co-operation, or international tension 
and growing mistrust between the countries 
—that is the fundamental question on which 
not only the working people, but certain 
bourgeois circles, are divided from the ultra- 
reactionaries. Hence the fight for peace broad- 
ens the social basis of the democratic move- 
ment. In the course of this struggle the masses 
learn to distinguish their friends from their 
enemies, to rally their forces. It is this kind 
of experience that the masses need in order 
to draw toward and eventually participate in 
the struggle for socialism. 


The significance of the fight for peace 
cannot be overestimated. But, in view of the 
fact that the monopolies and their govern- 
ments, that is, the forces barring the way to 
socialism, are the worst enemies of peace and 
peaceful coexistence, whereas the most con- 
sistent and selfless peace fighters are the 
working-class parties and the governments of 
the socialist countries—the vanguard force 
in the fight for socialism—defense of peace 
is vital to the cause of socialism and furthers 
the unfolding of the revolutionary movement. 
The more effectively and the more vigorously 
the Communists head the struggle against the 
atomic war danger, against the arms drive, 
for peaceful coexistence and disarmament, 
the greater will be their influence on the 
masses, whom they guide in the anti-imperial- 
ist struggle. 


In the past most revolutionary actions ended 
tragically not because the revolutionary forces 
were not in a position to curb the internal 
counter-revolution, but because the internal 
reactionaries were aided by external reaction- 
ary forces whose intervention strangled the 
revolution. This was the case in 1871 at the 
time of the Paris Commune, and was the 
case in 1919 in Bavaria and Hungary. The 
same bourgeoisie that spread lies about “ex- 
port of the revolution” always export reaction 
if the conditions permit them to do so. 


Translated into reality the principles of 
peaceful coexistence make joint action be- 
tween home and foreign reaction and aggres- 
sion against revolutionary peoples difficult 
and even impossible. Why is it that the rulers 





*V. I. Lenin, The Democratic Tasks of the Revolutionary 
Proletariat. 
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of the United States, the biggest capitalist 
country, cannot make up their minds to put 
their hands on the small and heroic people 
of Cuba as they did six years ago in the case 
of Guatemala. Partly, it is because they cannot 
justify to the world public violation of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence, which the 
people everywhere regard as their most pre- 
cious possession. But also it is because the 
principle of non-intervention not only rests 
upon morality and law, it has behind it the 
granite foundation of the economic, political 
and military might and the prestige of the 
socialist countries. The forces of peace and 
democracy are in a position to impose this 
principle on the imperialist powers. That this 
is no utopian dream but a living reality, is 
proved by the failure of the imperialist ag- 
gression in Egypt, the Lebanon and other 
countries. And was it not the standpoint 
adopted by the socialist parties, by the Com- 
munist and Workers’ parties which fought 
for the principles of peaceful coexistence that 
enabled the peoples of Egypt, Iraq and other 
countries to throw off the yoke of colonialism? 
All the major victories won by the working 
people during recent months — Cuba, the 
Congo, South Korea, Japan, Italy, etc. — were 
undoubtedly facilitated by the fact that after 
sO many years the lies about communism were 
exposed. 

If the working class and the Communist 
parties are compelled to take to armed strug- 
gle, this is solely because it is imposed upon 
them by the reactionaries. With each fresh 
outbreak of the cold war reaction becomes 
more brazen and goes over to the offensive, 
with the result that the possibility of achiev- 
ing socialism by peaceful means becomes 
less. 

Socialism makes headway under peaceful 
coexistence because the latter facilitates the 
peaceful transition of the capitalist countries 
to socialism without civil war. If formerly 
during the early years of the general crisis 
of capitalism this possibility was rare, now, 
with the emergence of the world socialist 
system, and the strengthening of the peace 
forces it may be a more frequent occurrence. 
This is important, because the Communists 
have always stood for the most peaceful way 
of achieving revolution, and this is rooted 
in the profoundly humanist nature of our 
teaching. Our aim is that the democratic and 
socialist revolutions should take place with 
the minimum losses, that the revolutionary 
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process in each capitalist country should be 
as painless as possible. 

When the principles of coexistence are 
successfully implemented, tensions arise in 
the system of imperialist pacts, some sections 
of the bourgeoisie, and the governments in 
some of the capitalist countries favor econ- 
omic relations with the socialist world and 
disapprove of the violence of militarism—for 
example, in West Germany. Hence the grow- 
ing contradictions in NATO, the main imper- 
ialist bloc. 

For peaceful coexistence to become a reali- 
ty persistent and resolute struggle is needed 
by the working class and all the peace-loving 
forces against imperialism, the mortal enemy 
of the working class and of the people. On 
the other hand, the efforts to avert war and 
the success registered in implementing the 
principle of peaceful coexistence help to 
broaden the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries; they further the democratic and 
national movement. 


* cS > 


Peace and socialism are indivisible. Social- 
ism flourishes in conditions of peace. 

It is sometimes asked, however: if, in the 
event that imperialism unleashes world war, 
it is destroyed in the process, would not that 
be a net gain for socialism? 


Communists have no doubt whatever that 
communism will triumph. But the main thing 
in communism is, as the young Marx said, 
its “real humanism,” the main thing is the 
maximum satisfaction and development of 
man’s material and spiritual needs. Generally 
speaking, war is alien to socialism, war can 
be started only by imperialism, although 
starting it will hasten the end of imperialism. 
Nuclear war, furthermore, in addition to de- 
stroying vast productive forces of society, to 
laying waste entire countries and killing 
hundreds of millions of people, will affect 
generations as yet unborn. Who would want 
to build socialism on this basis? How can 
peaceful coexistence be dismissed as “tac- 
tics,” as a “maneuver” when it is called upon 
to save mankind from these possible conse- 
quences? Communists do not dream of a 
primitive communism, they are fighting for 
the most highly developed society, a society 
populated not by the maimed and the crip- 
pled, but healthy people full of the joy of life. 
That is why they regard peaceful coexistence 
as the only acceptable way. 
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Tunisia’s Independence and 
Neo-Colonialism 


Mohamed Ennafaa 


" O matter what else you may do, do 
something at least to ensure that 
Africa marches alongside Europe,” said Presi- 
dent Bourguiba last February in an interview 
with the West German Industriekurier. 


This was not the first time that the Presi- 
dent of Tunisia had made appeals of this kind 
to the capitalist countries, including the 
United States. Recall, for example, his pro- 
posal for a “round-table conference” at which, 
he believed, the capitalist powers would vol- 
untarily give up their colonies and set out 
with them upon the road of “co-operation.” 

This view fits in, to a degree, with the 
scheme of some of the big bourgeoisie of 
Europe and the USA who sometimes think 
aloud about colonialism changing its skin 
and coming to terms with the nationalist 
forces in the Afro-Asian countries, conces- 
sions would be made, but they would be 
designed in a way that would keep these 
countries in the orbit of capitalism. 

In this connection, using the present situa- 
tion in Tunisia as an example, I would like 
to take a closer look at some of the develop- 
ments in the newly-independent countries. It 
goes without saying that this article does 
not pretend to exhaust such a complex prob- 
lem as neo-colonialism which has its specific 
manifestations in each country although it 
also has common features. 


French Colonialism in Search of a Policy 


In July 1954 the French Prime Minister of 
the day, speaking in Carthage, said that his 
government was prepared to grant Tunisia 
internal autonomy. It seemed at that time 
that French imperialism had at last drawn 
the correct conclusion from the lessons it 
had received, that it would try to modify 
its old colonial habits in order to accommo- 
date itself to the changes that had taken place 
in the world. The agreement with Tunisia 
reached at the time of the Geneva conference 
on Vietnam in 1955, could be regarded as a 
victory for that part of the French big bour- 
geoisie which favored compromise with the 


growing national bourgeoisie in the colonies. 

Accused by “classical” type colonialists of 
“surrendering their positions” the advocates 
of a compromise argued that they alone were 
right since those who wanted to cling to 
everything ran the risk of losing everything. 
By means of a political concession and aban- 
doning direct administration of the country, 
they hoped to save the main thing — the 
economic and strategic positions. This part 
of the big bourgeoisie believed that by yield- 
ing political power in Tunisia and Morocco 
they would be able by using new methods 
to maintain Algeria as a “French department” 
and, with it, their main positions in the other 
two countries. 

Algeria, however, took to arms for national 
independence. Its struggle, for the crushing 
of which the tried and tested machine of 
colonial war was set in motion, has radically 
changed the situation not only in North Africa 
but also in other parts of the continent, there- 
by frustrating the designs of the neo-colonial- 
ists. Since then it has become difficult for 
the French bourgeoisie to formulate and pro- 
secute a political line in relation to its former 
colonies. 


Since the proclamation of Tunisian inde- 
pendence, i.e., since 1956, the French imper- 
ialists have resorted now to promises to 
settle outstanding issues and to improve 
French-Tunisian relations, now to threats and 
intimidation, and even to violation of our 
borders. But whatever their methods, they 
have only one aim—a compromise which, in 
exchange for Tunisia’s political independence, 
would secure her neutrality in the Algerian 
conflict and simultaneously safeguard French 
economic and strategic positions in our 
country. 

This compromise is impossible, because 
our people regard the struggle of the Algerian 
people as their own struggle. And no matter 
how the French imperialists acted they have 
always encountered the solidarity of the two 
peoples. In 1957 the French rulers, by way of 
reprisal, discontinued economic aid. Simul- 
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taneously, they started reguiar flights along 
our borders, and in February 1958 bombed 
the village of Sakiet-Sidi-Youssef. These ac- 
tions, however, far from weakening the soli- 
darity of our people with the people of 
Algeria, have, on the contrary, strengthened 
their conviction that there can be no co-opera- 
tion with the French imperialists. 


French Capital and the Tunisian Economy 


Since the war in Algeria has raised insur- 
mountable obstacles to co-operation with 
France, the government of Tunisia turned to 
other capitalist countries for economic aid, 
particularly to the USA. In any case, this 
consideration has been used to justify before 
the masses its foreign policy which has been 
pro-Western. 


The other imperialist states, and above all 
the USA, could not, naturally, remain indif- 
ferent to the deterioration in French-Tunisian 
relations. At crucial moments the U.S. gov- 
ernment even directly interfered. For example, 
when France discontinued its aid to Tunisia, 
the United States suggested “aid” on the 
same conditions, thus using the opportunity 
to get a toe hold in Tunisia. During the con- 
flict caused by the bombing of Sakiet-Sidi- 
Youssef, the U.S. government offered its “good 
services” in order somehow to reconcile the 
contradictions and safeguard the “free world” 
from dangerous consequences. 


But the American and even more so the 
West German capitalists show no particular 
desire to “co-operate” on a large scale with 
Tunisia. This is partly because foreign capi- 
tal is now generally seeking to penetrate 
into the economically richer and more “pro- 
fitable’” countries. This “restraint” of U.S. 
and West German capital is explained in part 
by the fact that the Atlantic allies, despite 
their antagonisms, continue to regard North 
Africa, including Tunisia, as a French baili- 
wick and believe that as yet there is no 
pressing need to “fill the vacuum” there. This, 
of course, does not mean that the U.S. and 
other monopolies are generous towards their 
French partners or that they are neglecting 
Tunisia and not penetrating its economy. 


While forced to make political concessions 
in both Tunisia and Morocco, French imperial- 
ism, however, has no desire to relinquish 
these possessions. It has not given up its 
strategic bases and it maintains armed con- 
tingents on our territory. The French arrmy, 
which, after the bombing of Sakiet-Sidi-Yous- 
sef, found itself in an extremely hostile envir- 
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onment, has had to withdraw from some of 
the military posts which were too numerous 
in the country and too obvious in the bigger 
towns. But it has entrenched itself in Bizerta, 
where sizable military contingents are quar- 
tered, not to mention aircraft and other 
modern weapons not available to the Tunisian 
army. It should be said that the French troops 
in Algeria located along our border are a 
permanent threat to the security of our 
country. 

French imperialism, however, is desperately 
keen to maintain its key positions in the 
Tunisian economy and, in an effort to streng- 
then them, is resorting to new methods. 

After the proclamation of independence the 
colonialists had to relinquish a number of 
public utilities which had been in their hands 
since the time of the protectorate. Railroads, 
city and suburban transport in Tunis, elec- 
tricity, water and gas supplies came under 
state management. But for all that the former 
concessionaire companies lost only the profits 
of the enterprises; their movable and immov- 
able property (with the exception of produc- 
tion premises) remained in their hands. 

The Tunisian government purchased 95 per 
cent of the shares of Les Madragues fishing 
company — hitherto the property of the 
Banque de |’Union Parisienne. The govern- 
ment also owns 50 per cent of the shares of 
a company engaged in extracting salt from 
the sea. 

In the mining industry Compagnie de Gafsa, 
after long negotiations, became a mixed com- 
pany with half the shares owned by the 
Tunisian government. This, of course, was a 
gain for the state. The state now exerts 
considerable influence over this big company 
which, in addition to phosphate mines, owns 
the railway line linking the town of Gafsa 
with the port of Sfax, a superphosphate plant 
and nearly 40,000 acres of land. Compagnie 
de Gafsa also profited from the deal: it se- 
cured itself against complete nationalization 
while marketing difficulties are shared with 
the Tunisian government. 

Despite the fact, however, that the state 
has taken over some of the enterprises and 
some of the lands formerly owned by settlers, 
the French capitalists still occupy the key 
positions in the Tunisian economy, even if 
they make no fresh investments. They own 
considerable mineral wealth, including the 
iron-ore fields in Djérissa. They have secured 
rights of oil prospecting and transportation: 
the oil pipeline linking Edjeleh with the port 
of Skhira is run by the Compagnie de Tran- 
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sports par Pipeline au Sahara (TRAPSA), a 
subsidiary of Compagnie de Recherches et 
d’Exploitation du Pétrole au Sahara (CREPS). 
French capitalists run the road transport, air- 
lines and much of the marine transport. They 
control a considerable part of our agriculture 
—nearly all the wine-making, part of the grain 
and citrus production, etc. Lastly, French 
capital has preserved its banks, though with 
the setting up of the Tunisian Bank Company 
and the Central Bank it no longer exercises 
control over credits. 

The dependence of the Tunisian economy 
on that of France can be seen in its tie-up 
with the franc area and, more strikingly, in 
the nature of the trade between the two 
countries. Commenting on the new budget, 
the Minister of Finance said in the National 
Assembly: “Our economy has been and in 
large measure still is tied, as if by a navel 
string, to the French economy.” 

True, since Tunisia became independent 
French imperialism has had to forego some 
things. But only some things. The June 1955 
agreements concerning internal autonomy 
maintained, in the interests of the French 
monopolies, the customs union of the two 
countries, obligatory parity of their curren- 
cies, and the right of the colonialists to issue 
paper money. This state of affairs continued 
till 1958. Then, as a result of bilateral agree- 
ments, some essential changes were intro- 
duced. Tunisia gained the right to have her 
own currency—the dinar—which was _ unaf- 
fected by the 1959 devaluation of the French 
franc. The customs union was terminated in 
October 1959. Moreover, our country enjoys 
a relative freedom in the franc area which 
enables her to control her currency resources. 
These changes have, undoubtedly, loosened 
the economic grip, and have enabled Tunisia 
directly to conclude trade agreements with 
other countries, including the socialist coun- 
tries. 

France’s share in Tunisia’s foreign trade 
is still the biggest, although it has declined 
somewhat (compared with 1957 and 1958) 
owing to increased trade with other countries. 
In 1959 France accounted for two-thirds of 
our imports and 51 per cent of the exports 
(two-thirds of exported foodstuffs, one-quar- 
ter of exported raw materials and one-third 
of exported semi-finished goods). Since about 
three-quarters of our exports to France con- 
sist of foodstuffs, while imports consist of 
manufactured goods, the trade deficit with 
this country is very considerable. Last year 
the deficit amounted to about 12 million dinars 


—exports did not cover even three-quarters 
of the imports. It is as yet premature to 
speak about the results of the abrogation of 
the customs union, which took place in the 
third quarter of 1959. But it can be said that 
by virtue of the economic system bequeathed 
to us by the protectorate, our agriculture, for 
example wine and grain growing, is still 
dependent on the French market. Moreover, 
the abolition of the customs union has not 
completely done away with preferential trade 
tariffs between the two countries: some goods 
find their way to our market tax free, while 
others enjoy preferential tariffs. 

Thus the political independence of Tunisia, 
which has not been followed by radical chang- 
es in her economic structure, has not deprived 
French capital of the key positions in the 
country. And if immediately after the procla- 
mation of independence French capital began 
to flow out of Tunisia, at present some French 
capitalists as well as the capitalists of other 
countries would like to regain their positions. 
They have a stake in the new undertakings 
and are anxious to draw into them Tunisian 
capitalists, provided, however, that at least 
51 per cent of the shares are held by foreign 
capital. 

But it is not the floating of new companies 
that gives the French imperialists their strong 
positions. Relying chiefly on their old posi- 
tions, unaffected by structural reforms, they 
regard Tunisia as their happy hunting ground 
and act as the protector of the interests of 
the entire capitalist world in this country 
and throughout North Africa. 

It should be emphasized that in order to 
retain its advantageous position, and to enable 
it to exploit a considerable portion of Africa, 
French imperialism is forced to maneuver, 
to engage in rivalry with its Western part- 
ners. In this rivalry it often has to agree to 
the participation of the other powers in ex- 
ploiting a particular zone in Africa in ex- 
change for their support on other issues. 

For example, the “internationalization” of 
the Sahara oil, the result of an agreement 
with the International Oil Cartel, has practic- 
ally subordinated the French oil trusts to 
the omnipotent American capital in exchange 
for U.S. support in the Algerian conflict. In 
this respect La Vie Francaise commented on 
January 30, 1959: “The entry of Standard Oil 
into the Sahara . . . substantially strengthens 
France’s positions in the Sahara and, conse- 
quently, in Algeria, inasmuch as this act 
impels our partners to defend our positions.” 
Le Monde wrote on February 5, 1959, that 
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the internationalization of the Sahara oil was 
“in many respects also internationalization of 
the Algerian problem, and without any politi- 
cal inconveniences.” 


On the other hand, European capitalist cen- 
tralization in connection with the establish- 
ment of the Common Market and other 
agencies has resulted in mutual infiltration 
of French and West German capital which 
seeks to subordinate the Sahara to Eurafrica. 
Beginning with 1956 companies and consorti- 
ums for the exploitation of African resources 
have been established on the initiative of 
the French banks. These include also West 
German banks and the banks of other capital- 
ist countries. A French-German committee 
with an appropriate sub-committee for over- 
seas affairs has been set up. At a meeting 
of this sub-committee a spokesman of the 
Bangue de Paris et des Pays-Bas said: “In 
view of the nationalist movements which 
overestimate their possibilities, it would be 
a good thing if an association of European 
nations, belonging to the old civilization, 
jointly acted to exploit the resources of the 
Overseas territories.” The same gentleman 
added: “Germany, in addition to its great 
industrial and financial potential, is a model 
country with a reputation untarnished by 
colonial policy.” 

Even at a time when the U.S., West German 
and other capitalists prefer not to quarrel 
with French imperialism, at a time when the 
foreign policy of the Tunisian government 
gives them no trouble whatever, the foreign 
monopolies, their eyes on the future, are 
trying to infiltrate into Tunisia. 


Infiltration of U.S. and Other Capitalists 


United States interest in Tunisia is masked 
in the guise of economic and technical aid. 
It is not establishing military bases although 
Tunisia forms a part of the strategic area 
between Morocco and Tripolitania. There is, 
however, an American mission of the Inter- 
national Co-operation Administration headed 
by an Admiral with a group of experts who 
make a minute study of every aspect of the 
country’s economic activity. This mission was 
established in keeping with the bilateral 
Tunisia-U.S. agreement signed on March 26, 
1957. Referring to the purpose of this mission, 
its head said that the task was somehow to 
take care of capital investments, on the one 
hand, and on the other, to assist for a more 
or less lengthy period in training technical 
personnel for the various branches of the 
economy. 
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It is easy to see that this statement consists 
of deliberately vague expressions and has 
nothing at all to say about industrialization. 

What is this U.S. “aid” to Tunisia and what 
are its results? According to official data 
published in December 1959 it is as follows: 


IN THOUSANDS OF DINARS* 
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1957 3,360 210 3,115 6,685 
1958 6,310 546 2,772 9,628 
1959 8,400 693 1,008 3,948 14,049 





The table requires an explanation. It should 
be said first that the ‘‘aid” is somewhat insig- 
nificant. Then, as the figures show, it mainly 
boils down to agricultural surpluses, chiefly 
grain, to be used as remuneration to the 
unemployed engaged in public works. The 
“aid” also includes loans, but the condition 
on which they are granted is “profitability” 
as the term is understood by American capi- 
talists. This makes it extremely difficult to 
put the credits to practical use. Moreover, 
a sizable portion of the loans is in the form 
of “commodity credit.” A definite share of 
the “aid” is said to be gratis and “without 
strings.” In reality this is not so. The aid is 
not given to the state or co-operative indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprises. True to 
itself, Washington is averse to having any- 
thing to do with the public sector. But there 
is little private capital in Tunisia, so that any 
more or less large enterprise can only be a 
state-owned—or when speaking about agricul- 
ture, a co-operative—enterprise. 


“Technical co-operation” is regulated by 
strict provisos, demanding from each project 
the following utilization of the credits: 40 
per cent as remuneration for the experts; 40 
per cent for training specialists, chiefly in the 
United States, and 20 per cent for the pur- 
chases of equipment for demonstration. Clear- 
ly in view of these stipulations it will be a 
long time before Tunisia will have its national 
technicians. Meanwhile, it will have to invite 
U.S. experts. 

What we see, then, is that U.S. “aid,” not 
only because of the insignificance of its vol- 
ume when compared with the country’s needs, 
but above all in view of its nature, is a means 
of maintaining our country as a raw-materials 





*1 dinar — 1.17 NF francs. 
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appendage to the capitalist world and a bar- 
rier in the way of structural changes instead 
of being a spur to economic development. 
Apart from a pulp mill the construction of 
which has been entrusted to U.S. private 
capital, the United States has not taken any 
part in developing new branches of economy 
in Tunisia. 

If we turn to the international organizations 
under American control they, while never 
saying “no” to our requests, are still ‘‘study- 
ing” the plans of the Tunisian Government. 
Eugene Black, President of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
arrived in Tunisia on June 2. He had come, 
he said, to find out what aid his Bank could 
give Tunisia, and added that the purpose of 
his visit was to gather information. During 
his four-day visit Black conferred with the 
President of the Republic, with representa- 
tives of the government and business com- 
munity, and with experts. But how and when 
the International Bank will grant the Tunisian 
request for credits is uncertain. In all proba- 
bility we will have to wait a long time. In 
reality, the interest of the USA in Tunisia 
boils down to preserving and consolidating 
its political influence which can be used in 
prosecuting its policy in relation to the other 
African countries. 


On December 31 a columnist of one of the 
Parisian weeklies summed up the views of 
Anglo-Saxon diplomats as follows: “Why are 
we so interested in Tunisia? We know that 
this is a small country without any political, 
economic and strategic significance. But it is 
a pilot country. It shows the middle way to 
decolonization and can serve as an example 
for Black Africa. Our success in Tunisia will 
ensure success also in the other African 
countries.” 


The neo-colonialists are trying to strengthen 
their ideological influence in the countries 
which have won political independence. The 
U.S. Embassy in Tunis, for example, with a 
powerful propaganda machine at its disposal, 
is trying might and main to “sell” the idea 
of a “good America” with no imperialist 
aims whatever. The same political considera- 
tions are behind the desire of U.S. imperial- 
ism to preserve its ideological sway in the 
Tunisian trade unions through their leaders. 
As a result the Tunisian trade unions refused 
to withdraw from the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions and participate 
in the establishment of the All-African Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. 


To one or another degree other capitalist 
countries, too, though lacking the means at 
the disposal of the United States, are inter- 
ested in Tunisia. 


West German capitalists have founded a 
Bureau for Technical Research. Then there 
is a German-Tunisian trade association 
through which the West German capitalists 
maintain contact with Tunisian business in- 
terests. In 1959 they delegated 35 industrial- 
ists to the Tunisian Fair. Operating in Tunisia 
is an export-import company which deals in 
marketing the products of Krupp, Mannes- 
mann and other firms. At the same time these 
West German capitalists display no interest 
whatever in Tunisia’s industrialization. 


Early this year a trade and technical agree- 
ment was concluded between Tunisia and 
West Germany. The latter, however, attached 
the following condition to “economic and 
technical co-operation”: negotiations should 
begin in Bonn to work out a convention 
guaranteeing capital investments. In an inter- 
view with President Bourguiba a correspon- 
dent of Industriekurier specified the guaran- 
tees which they had in mind. He put the ques- 
tion point-blank: what guarantees can the gov- 
ernment provide against nationalization? This 
means that West German capitalists are will- 
ing to “help” on the condition that Tunisia 
will adhere to a policy of their liking: no 
nationalization, free flow of capital and pro- 
fits, guaranteed profits, i.e., low wages, etc. 


In the sphere of trade, West Germany is 
at pains to sell much and buy little. West 
German imports from Tunisia rose from DM 
11.1 million in 1958 to 12.3 million in 1959, 
while the exports to Tunisia rose from DM 
9.4 million to 19.4 million. 


Italian capitalists, although they speak 
about respect for their French “brothers,” 
have also joined the race to penetrate into 
Tunisia. They, it is true, are not displaying 
the same vigor as, say, in Southern Rhodesia, 
the Congo, Ethiopia or even in Egypt. The 
Ital-Consult research company, however, can- 
not be said to be inactive: a Tunis-Consult 
company has emerged which engages in re- 
search and designing, invites architects, goes 
in for urban development, but turns its back 
on industrialization. 

FIAT, too, is doing well through the medium 
of an export-import company. The abolition 
of horse-drawn transport, regarded as an 
anachronism, and of tramways as out-moded 
means of transportation, has enabled FIAT 
and its middlemen in Tunisia to strike a good 
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bargain—the company is supplying Tunisia 
with trucks and buses. 

In- June Tunisia was visited by Signor 
Mattei, head of the Ente Nazionale Indrocar- 
buri (ENI), whose arrival coincided with that 
of the President of the International Bank. 
Signor Mattei’s chief interest lay in oil. Spur- 
red on by the competitive struggle, he was 
more inclined to make greater concessions 
than his “brother-capitalists” in other coun- 
tries. As a result of his talks with government 
Officials an agreement was signed for the 
construction of an oil refinery in Skhira, the 
terminal point of the oil pipeline from the 
Edjeleh fields. According to the press this 
will be a mixed enterprise: the Tunisian 
government will be a partner of the ENI, 
holding 50 per cent of the shares. The gov- 
ernment cedes to the latter the right to pros- 
pect for oil and will receive 75 per cent of 
the profits from the exploitation of any de- 
posits discovered. The agreement also pro- 
vides for measures to distribute the fuel: 
fuelling stations and petrol shops. 

The operation undertaken by Signor Mattei 
‘caused an angry outburst on the part of the 
French oil trusts. Le Monde had this to 
say: “M. Mattei’s ENI will become firmly 
entrenched all along the route of the oil 
stream on the Tunisian territory which Italy 
has always regarded as its sphere of influ- 
ence.” Complaining that “the Sahara produc- 
ers supply Tunisia with an oil pipeline, with 
an oil port and pay her a part of the income 
in keeping with duly formulated agreements” 
whereas Signor Mattei “offers nothing but 
promises,” Le Monde appealed to the “su- 
preme judge.” “There is no doubt,” it wrote, 
“that Standard Oil will take all possible steps 
to compel the Tunisian authorities, if it is 
not too late, to relinquish its obligations.” 

This shows that both the overt colonizers 
and the neo-colonialists are pursuing purely 
imperialist aims. Each capitalist group is 
fighting for its own interests. And although 
the liberation movement of the Afro-Asian 
peoples impels the capitalists towards some 
kind of “solidarity,” their motto, nevertheless, 
is: “Each for himself... Africa for all.” 





Some Conclusions 


The example of Tunisia makes it possible 
to draw a number of conclusions. First, it 
should be emphasized that the policy of neo- 
colonialism is inherent not only in countries 
without colonial possessions. Some sections of 
the big bourgeoisie in the metropolitan coun- 
tries find it more advantageous to make 
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certain concessions to the local bourgeoisie 
in order to maintain their economic position 
in the countries taking the road of political 
independence. This, for example, is what 
some representatives of the French big bour- 
geoisie are doing. The older colonialists, how- 
ever, are too much discredited to hope for 
success in their new role. So that compared 
with the imperialists who outwardly are less 
tarnished by colonial policy, they are at a 
disadvantage. 

Second, the intrigues of the neo-colonial- 
ists are usually facilitated by the vacillations 
and inconsistencies of the ruling national 
bourgeoisie, in particular, their reluctance to 
complete the national-democratic revolution, 
and by their foreign policy. Thus, the absence 
of structural economic reforms in Tunisia is 
holding back the delivery of our economy 
from foreign capitalist domination. The pro- 
Western policy binds the country hand and 
foot, placing her at the mercy of the imper- 
ialist powers which, despite their antagon- 
isms, display a certain “solidarity” dictated 
by their common interests on this issue. 

Third, neo-colonialism encounters a series 
of growing contradictions which can be sum- 
med up as follows: 

Contradictions between the neo-colonialists 
and the underdeveloped countries. The neo- 
colonialists aim at keeping within the capital- 
ist system both the developed countries and 
those supplying cheap raw materials and 
importing manufactured goods. The neo-colo- 
nialists, on the pretext of granting aid, inter- 
fere in the latter’s internal affairs, and seek 
to impose on them a definite economic and 
political course and to enmesh them in mili- 
tary alliances. But here they come up against 
the striving of the peoples for freedom, for 
industrialization and economic liberation 
which are essential in order to satisfy their 
needs and win complete independence. Even 
the national bourgeoisie vested with power, 
is, notwithstanding all its inconsistency, often 
forced to reject the conditions dictated by the 
neo-colonialists. 

Precisely for this reason the Second Confer- 
ence of the African Peoples held last January 
denounced the intrigues of the neo-colonial- 
ists and called for greater vigilance. It was 
for this reason that the Tunisian Government, 
taught by the experience of recent years and 
under pressure from the masses who are 
eager to get the answers to urgent questions, 
has had to moderate its pro-Western orien- 
tation, and to express itself, though still in 
words, in favor of an “independent line” and 
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co-operation with the socialist countries. The 
Minister of Finance, speaking in the National 
Assembly, said: “We have taken the way of 
fruitful economic co-operation with all coun- 
tries regardless of whether they belong to 
the Western or Eastern bloc.’’ Even President 
Bourguiba has been forced openly to criticize 
U.S. aid. Replying to American journalists 
who asked him (March 22) whether he would 
accept Russian aid in the future, he said: “I 
shall accept any aid since the aid we receive 
at present is not enough, and the economic 
situation is deteriorating because of the 
growth of population.” 


To this we should add that the positions 
held by the neo-colonialists in Africa are 
being sapped by the Algerian war. This war 
has brought to light the collusion between 
the U.S., West Germany and other imperial- 
ists and the French imperialists. 


Contradictions between capitalist groups of 
one and the same country. These contradic- 
tions are caused by conflicting interests which 
divide the big bourgeoisie into two main 
trends on the colonial question: some capital- 
ists swear by the old, classical colonialism, 
others prefer neo-colonialism. This picture 
can be observed, for example, among the 
French bourgeoisie whose internal contradic- 
tions, conditioned by the war in Algeria, 
continue to grow as the war goes on. Some 
sections of the French bourgeoisie favor nego- 
tiations with the national forces in the colo- 
nies, while others insist on reprisals and 
colonial wars. The Congo events show that 
there are not a few supporters of undisguised 
violence among the colonialists. 


The contradictions between the imperialist 
countries, each of which is “tugging the blan- 
ket to itself’ and seeking to step into the 
shoes of the ousted or utterly discredited 
partners. Attempts to soften these contradic- 
tions have been unsuccessful. The matter was 
discussed at the economic conference of the 
Western countries held in Paris last January. 
This meeting formed a “group to promote 
development”; it included France, Britain, the 
United States, West Germany, Italy, Japan 
Canada, Belgium and Portugal. A meeting of 
the group, held behind closed doors in Wash- 
ington, in addition to revealing numerous 
differences, failed to reach agreement. 


The contradictions between the capitalist 
and socialist systems. It is common knowledge 
that neo-colonialism arose under the impact 
of the profound changes in the international 
situation caused by the rise and consolidation 


of the socialist system and the rapid growth 
of the national-liberation movement in the 
Afro-Asian countries. The decisive factors 
that doom neo-colonialism to defeat are the 
existence of the socialist camp, the growing 
prestige of the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries, and the influence exerted 
by them on the overall international situation. 


Experience convinces the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries, including the peo- 
ple of Tunisia, that they are now in a position 
to reject the conditions which the imperialists 
try to impose on them in the guise of aid. 
They see for themselves that they can get 
genuine and effective aid from the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries. What 
is more, the advanced people in these coun- 
tries, attentively following the progress of 
the socialist camp, wholeheartedly welcome 
the advance of the Soviet Union and the 
strides made by the Chinese people in over- 
coming its economic backwardness. More and 
more they are being drawn to socialism, the 
system which guarantees rapid success. 


* ® oe 


Without underrating the danger emanating 
from the efforts of neo-colonialism to preserve 
foreign rule in the underdeveloped countries, 
and in Tunisia in particular, it can be said 
that there are favorable conditions for frus- 
trating the latest designs of the imperialists, 
for promoting the advance of the peoples 
along the road of independence, progress and 
peace. 

The Communist Party of Tunisia maintains 
that the best way for our country to avoid 
the dangers of neo-colonialism (as well as of 
the so-called classical colonialism) is resolute 
struggle for economic independence, for the 
fullest possible development of the national- 
democratic revolution. 


Everything possible should be done to wrest 
the economy from the hands of the foreign 
monopolies. It is most essential to carry 
through far-reaching reforms, above all agra- 
rian reform, in order to reconstruct the econ- 
omy and to begin industrialization. 


Our Party is convinced that these aims will 
enhance the enthusiasm and release the initi- 
ative of the masses whose activity is the 
decisive factor in every anti-imperialist strug- 
gle. It should be added that the situation 
in the world today is such that every country, 
big or small, can stand up to the imperialist 
maneuver and intimidation. The example of 
Cuba and the entire process of African liber- 
ation show that this is perfectly feasible. 
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The people of Tunisia are becoming more 
and more convinced that success will not be 
found on the road of compromises with neo- 
colonialism but in persistent anti-imperialist 
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struggle, in really consolidating our indepen- 
dence and, above all, our economic indepen- 
dence. This, says our Party, is the only 
acceptable perspective. 


The Struggle for Communism 


Is the Way to End 
the “Alienation” of Man 


Roger Garaudy 


N the debate on morality conducted in 
France and a number of other capitalist 
countries in recent years between the Marxists 
and their ideological opponents, the problem 
‘of “alienation” has occupied an important 
place. Repeated attempts made by bourgeois 
philsophers (Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Bigot, 
Rubel) and by revisionists such as Lefebvre 
and Fougeyrollas to distort Marxism by jug- 
gling with the concept of “alienation” and 
attributing to it a metaphysical and idealistic 
meaning, oblige us to dwell for a moment 
on this concept. For a correct, materialist and 
dialectical explanation of ‘“‘alienation’”’ should, 
in our view, play a big part in substantiating 
the proletarian, revolutionary, communist 
concept of morality. 


1. What is the Marxist Concept of 
“Alienation?” 


Marx’s materialist interpretation of the 
concept of “alienation” in his early works 
makes it easier to understand the numerous 
vital processes taking place in the real life 
of society. A scientific theory of “alienation” 
and its sources helps to define man’s specific 
place in nature and the distinctive character 
of human history in relation to biological 
evolution. 

Unlike animals who, in the course of their 
evolution, adapt themselves to Nature, man 
changes Nature. And it is with this change 
that his history begins. Man changes Nature 
in the process of labor. Man is the product 
of labor. The distinctive feature of the human 
being is that he remakes Nature in the course 


of social production aided by thinking. “... 
What distinguishes the worst architect from 
the best of bees,” wrote Marx in Capital, ‘is 
this, that the architect raises his structure 
in imagination before he erects it in reality. 
At the end of every labor process, we get a 
result that already existed in the imagination 
of the laborer at its commencement. He not 
only effects a change of form in the material 
on which he works, but he also realizes a 
purpose of his own that gives the law to his 
modus operandi. . .” It is characteristic of 
human activity then that it pursues a consci- 
ous ultimate aim. Precisely for this reason 
human conduct has a definite meaning and 
purpose. 


Contrary to the assertions of its critics, 
the materialist conception of history does not 
deny that social development has both mean- 
ing and purpose. But Marxism does not deduce 
history from these, on the contrary, it deduces 
them from history—in the final analysis from 
the actual movement of material production. 
In contrast to evolution in nature, the devel- 
opment of society does not proceed of itself. 
As Engels noted, “everything that sets men 
acting must find its way through their brains,” 
and consequently social processes, once the 
necessary material conditions obtain, depend 
in large measure on the meaning people put 
into their actions and on the aims they pur- 
sue, that is, on the subjective factor. Needless 
to say, people do not determine this meaning 
or these aims arbitrarily; in the final analysis 
they are historically conditioned by economic 
development. “Hence,” according to Marx, 
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“mankind only sets itself such tasks as it 
can solve; since, looking at the matter more 
closely, we will always find that the task 
itself arises only when the material condi- 
tions for its solution are already present or 
are at least in the process of formation.” 


To perceive a definite meaning in men’s 
activity, that is, not to rest content with 
explaining man as the product of a series 
of causes and, consequently, not to regard 
him as a thing, but to understand his aims, 
to discover the “meaning” of his behavior— 
that is the basic principle of genuinely human 
relations, a moral obligation to regard 
man from the angle of his human essence, 
as one who works and makes things, that is 
to say, one who consciously sets himself aims 
in the process of his activity. 


The primary source of “alienation” is the 
development of social production accompa- 
nied by a growing division of labor—separa- 
tion of animal husbandry and later of handi- 
crafts from crop growing, of mental from 
manual labor, and the subsequent specializa- 
tion of labor. In itself this process is progres- 
sive, because it increases the aggregate 
productive forces of society. With the appear- 
ance of private ownership of the means and 
instruments of production and the emergence 
of social classes, this process acquires an 
antagonistic character. Private ownership and 
the break-up of society into hostile classes 
lead to a situation in which the social division 
of labor “alienates’ from the workers some 
of the vital functions inherent in man — 
intellectual activity, the freedom to dispose 
of the product of his labor, to have a say in 
the management of production, etc. These, 
becoming the special functions of certain 
privileged groups (officials, priests, owners 
of land and enterprises), are personified in 
the state, the market or the church and, 
acquiring a certain measure of independence, 
confront the worker as an external and hostile 
force. In the soil of this alienation there 
germinates, in a class society, the peculiar 
ideology of “alienation” — religion, idealism, 
cult of the state, etc. 


As the antagonistic society develops, and 
with the transition from one formation to 
another, the alienation becomes less trans- 
parent. In slave-owning society the labor of 
the slave was estranged in the most primitive 
and brutal form together with his person; 
in feudal society labor was estranged chiefly 
in the form of rent (labor-rent, rent in kind 
and, later, money-rent); in capitalist society 


the labor of the worker is estranged in a 
concealed form, in the shape of surplus value. 


In capitalist society the alienation of the 
worker is seen in its most complete form. 
Before capitalism, in natural economy, the 
article produced by the working man was, 
as a rule, the result of his personal effort 
alone and the worker had a fairly clear idea 
of the purpose and the use-value of his pro- 
duct, although he could not dispose of it 
freely. That was why even forced labor could 
not entirely kill the inspiration or joy of 
creation in the slave, the serf or the artisan: 
we still admire many of the works of art 
they produced. With the appearance of ma- 
chines in capitalist society the worker is not 
only deprived of the right to dispose of his 
product; the very process of labor becomes 
for him less and less creative; the worker 
often loses all idea of the purpose or the use 
of the standard part he has made or of his 
personal role in creating the use-value, for 
the final product has become absolutely im- 
personal. 


Man is separated from the product of his 
labor: the object to which he has imparted 
life is not the product of his own mind, not 
a creation through which he changes Nature 
and humanizes it; on the contrary, writes 
Marx in Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844, “. . . the object which labor 
produces—labor’s product—confronts it as 
something alien, as a power independent of 
the producer.” The worker loses conscious 
control over the object of his labor and 
realizes the aims of other people—of those 
who own the means of production and hence 
the product of labor. That which the worker 
in a capitalist enterprise produces is not his 
own personal creation; he participates blindly 
in producing an anonymous commodity, in 
producing an equally anonymous surplus- 
value. He no longer sets aims; he becomes a 
means, the same means of production, a 
moment in the production process, just like 
the instruments of his labor. That is the first 
aspect of the “alienation” of the worker in 
capitalist society. 


The second aspect is the alienation not only 
of the product but of the very process of 
labor: the labor of the worker becomes less 
and less an expression of his intrinsic need 
to create, to give free rein to his urge to do 
things, to his talent; because of the alienation 
of his aims, the labor of the worker becomes, 
increasingly, a matter of external compulsion. 
His actions and his behavior are determined 
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from without, by the place assigned to him 
in the complex system of social production 
and social relations, and are wholly predeter- 
minéd by the methods of production. The 
worker in fact becomes a flesh and blood 
appendage to the machine. 

Under capitalism, stresses Marx, labor “is 
therefore not the satisfaction of a need; it 
is merely a means to satisfy needs external 
to it.” That which is truly human and creative 
in man—labor—is reduced under capitalism 
to a means of satisfying purely biological 
needs: “. . . estranged labor makes man’s 
generic life a means to his physical existence.” 
That is the third aspect of estranged labor. 


Estrangement of labor engenders all the 
other forms of alienation because it begets 
insincerity in the relations between people: 
subordinated to the spontaneous impersonal 
laws of the market in a society where the 
product of labor becomes a commodity, people 
become a means to an end for each other. 
Kant’s “categorical imperative’ — a call to 
regard man not only as a means to an end 
but above all as the end in itself — finds 
itself in conflict with the moral principles of 
capitalist society, because the victory of capi- 
talism has rendered it patent that there is a 
yawning gulf between this inhuman world and 
the realm of aims which has no real basis un- 
der capitalism. In point of fact, the capitalist 
world is the diametrical opposite of the 
Kantian ideal. Far from treating the worker 
as the end in itself, capitalism turns him into 
a mere means of creating surplus value and 
producing profits for the capitalist employer. 

When, for instance, a capitalist refuses to 
raise wages on the plea that he cannot add 
to the cost of production and raise the price 
of his goods without running the risk of 
closing down his enterprise, he is giving 
expression to the anonymous law which gov- 
erns the capitalist system as a whole and 
which has nothing in common with human 
considerations. It would appear that the fatal 
necessity of impersonal things, of commodities 
and the relations that spring therefrom, rules 
people. Production costs, the market, value, 
competition—these are the deities, remote, 
alien and as inscrutable as fate, which domin- 
ate over men. These deities bear no relation 
to the needs of the working man, or to the 
personal virtues or vices of the employer. 
People, their actions, thoughts, and mutual 
relations become elements in the objective 
development of things. Relations between 
people are replaced by relations between 
things. 
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The evolution of commodity society into 
its finished form—capitalism—gives rise to 
social relations from which man seems to be 
absent: alienated by inhuman property laws, 
he sheds a vital aspect of his human essence 
—that of consciously setting himself aims 
and of striving to realize them through labor. 

This alienation, manifest in all spheres of 
the life of society, dehumanizes man. In the 
sphere of economics it is the “fetishism of 
commodities” analyzed by Marx in Capital. 
In politics it is the mystification of the bour- 
geois state, which is claimed to stand above 
classes—a mystification peculiar to the bour- 
geois mind. In the spiritual sphere the world, 
as Aragon has brilliantly shown, is a world 
of “hommes doubles.’”’ Whereas thinking, by 
virtue of the very essence of man, is a process 
of continuous creation—the creation of cog- 
nized aims—thinking in an alienated world 
becomes an illusory compensation for the 
hostile reality that is slipping out of man’s 
grip, since the “mission” of this thinking is 
to transport people from the real world into 
the world of illusions (religion, the idealistic 
world outlook). The world of alienation is 
depicted as the real world, while the world 
of reality is reduced to illusion. 

Capitalism signifies the dominion of things 
over man; under capitalism the social and 
personal relations between people are domin- 
ated by these things not only in their minds, 
but also in reality, all the way down to 
everyday life. The warped outlook of the 
bourgeois is merely the ideological reflection 
of the actual state of affairs. In a milieu 
where everything is bought and sold the 
bourgeois marries not the woman but her 
dowry; friends are made for what can be 
got out of them; the thought of the legacy 
ousts love of parents; man is not respected 
for his personal qualities, but for his wealth 
or for the position he occupies; the bourgeois 
buys works of art, the latest automobile 
model, etc., not because he particularly needs 
them but in order to show “how many dollars 
he is worth.” And what more striking confir- 
mation could there be of this domination of 
things over human sentiment than the exhibi- 
tions of modern abstract art, the chunks of 
hardware, wire and rags which take the place 
of portrayal of human sentiment and actions? 


The material and spiritual culture of man 
made immense progress under capitalism. 
However, the motive behind the advance was 
not science, technology or art, but the thirst 
for profits. That is why most of the cultural 
achievements of capitalist society were at- 
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tained either in spite of the prevailing ten- 
dency of alienation—as a protest against it 
in the form, for example, of literature and the 
art of critical realism—or as its by-product— 
such as scientific discovery and_ technical 
invention. 


2. Historical Mission of the Working Class 


To overcome alienation it is not enough to 
know it. The old world that engenders it must 
be changed and replaced by a new world 
free of the causes that give rise to it. It fol- 
lows, then, that a condition for the solution 
of the problem of alienation is working-class 
struggle in capitalist society. 

In contrast to any other class in capitalist 
society the proletariat, to use the expression 
of Marx, is the only class which speaks on 
behalf of mankind, inasmuch as under capi- 
talism the proletariat is stripped of every- 
thing but the most profound essence of man, 
labor as such, and personifies this essence of 
man. 

Hence the proletariat differs radically from 
all other classes. The needs of the poor pea- 
sant, the petty artisan or the shopkeeper, 
worse Off than the skilled worker though these 
may be, are usually associated with the means 
of production which they possess — a plot of 
land, implements or a shop — and which, 
on the other hand, possess them. Their needs 
have been imposed upon them from “outside,” 
by external circumstances. The peasant, the 
artisan and the shopkeeper have been, as it 
were, replaced and alienated by their own 
property and experience all the ups and downs 
that come their way as property-owners. Their 
behavior is, to a degree, determined by this 
“property,” whereas the proletariat’s strug- 
gle is subordinate to no particular interest, 
and is simply a condition of its existence. 
The proletariat can earn a livelihood only 
by selling its labor power to the owner of 
the means of production; all its hopes of 
existence are contained in class_ struggle 
against the big owners of the means of pro- 
duction, against capital. 

Despite the day-to-day efforts made by the 
workers to sell their labor power on more 
favorable terms and the temporary gains won 
in this struggle, the operation of the law of 
absolute impoverishment deprives the prole- 
tariat of the means of leading a truly human 
life in the sense historically determined by 
the progress of technology, economy, science, 
culture and morality. Man has now registered 
his first successes in the conquest of outer 
space, the alchemists’ dreams of transmuting 


elements are coming true, and the earth’s 
inexhaustible mineral wealth is being opened 
up, yet one man in three in this world is per- 
manently undernourished and hundreds of mil- 
lions are illiterate. The absolute impoverish- 
ment of the working class signifies that there 
is a widening gap between the historically de- 
termined needs of the working man and the 
means at his disposal for satisfying them. 


Man cannot become man unless he destroys 
the iron laws of things that dominate him 
under capitalism. That is the philosophical 
significance of the proletariat’s revolutionary 
demands. For the worker the desire to live, 
to live a human life, means abolishing the 
social system in which private ownership of 
the means of production prevails together with 
the law of impoverishment, which dehuman- 
izes and degrades him. If a worker is to 
live decently he must fight for a social sys- 
tem based on public ownership of the means 
and instruments of production. And although 
in one or another country a considerable num- 
ber of workers may still have no clear con- 
ception of this perspective, or of the historical 
mission of their class, yet any claim advan- 
ced by them, or any strike they fight, no 
matter how small, their struggle for the 
right to live — all jeopardize the capitalist 
system as a whole. The genius of Marx was 
that he discovered the historical importance 
and the significance to all mankind of the 
working-class struggle. 

The historical mission of the proletariat 
became possible when, with capitalism in 
the saddle, ‘“‘alienation’”’ became universal and 
created the objective conditions for its own 
negation. For as the concentration of produc- 
tion and property grows, the development of 
capitalism is accompanied by the wholesale 
ruin of small owners and the progressive self- 
estrangement of large owners from any so- 
cially useful function in production. More 
and more capitalism is personified not in in- 
dividual employers, but in anonymous firms, 
joint stock companies and corporations, and 
of course in the bourgeois state which, under 
modern state-monopoly capitalism, becomes 
the owner of nationalized enterprises and re- 
allocates through the budget a considerable 
part of the national income in favor of the 
monopoly groupings who control the state ap- 
paratus. Having long since ceased to fulfil 
socially necessary functions, the capitalists 
are a parasitical class that is superfluous in 
social reproduction. This fact offers further 
evidence that socialization of the means and 
instruments of production, their transfer to 
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ownership by the people, is a historical neces- 
sity. 

At the same time we see the growth in 
capitalist society of the social forces capable 
of putting an end to the alienation of the 
working man. And the working-class emanci- 
pation movement develops out of the sepa- 
rate protests, out of the spontaneous revolt 
of the masses in all spheres of social life; 
the purpose of this movement is the moral 
regeneration of mankind and civilization, to 
restore to the worker the fruits of his labor 
and the joy of creation, the freedom to de- 
velop his abilities and the right to order his 
own life, that is, to restore to man the quali- 
ties alienated from him by an antagonistic 
social system. Thanks to the struggle waged 
by the working class and the other progres- 
sive forces against capitalist oppression, alie- 
nation can never become absolute, just as, 
notwithstanding the concentration of proper- 
ty, Kautsky’s “ultra-imperialism” headed by 
a single capitalist will never appear. To the 
trend toward alienation the working class 
opposes its class solidarity, discipline and 
organization. The heroism and _ selflessness 
‘displayed in the class struggle regenerates the 
working class spiritually, while socialist ideo- 
logy enables it to break away from the nar- 
row confines of capitalist alienation, to be- 
come conscious of its fundamental interests 
and to see the prospects of social develop- 
ment. Through the medium of its emancipa- 
tion struggle the working class draws the 
other exploited sections of the population into 
the struggle, engenders creative thought in 
the intellectuals and lays the moral founda- 
tions of the new society. 


Private ownership of the means of produc- 
tion inevitably engenders alienation, while 
the socialization of the means of production, 
that is, the destruction of the economic basis 
of alienation, will signify the genuine regen- 
eration of the working man. In Capital Marx 
defines the economic basis of this concrete 
humanism: Communism, he writes, is “...a 
community of free individuals, carrying on 
their work with the means of production 
in common, in which the labor power of all 
the different individuals is consciously applied 
as the combined labor power of the com- 
munity.” The fundamental meaning and basic 
purpose of human existence will triumph, 
liberated, creative and conscious labor will 
become a reality in communist society, that 
stage in its development when mankind no 
longer bears the slightest resemblance either 
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materially or spiritually to what it was when 
it first appeared. 

It is not a question of reverting to the idea 
of recreating eternal “human nature” as 
Feuerbach metaphysically conceived it, nor 
is it a matter of resurrecting the myth of 
Rousseau’s “bon sauvage.” Marxists do not 
sigh for a return to some “golden age.” The 
concrete moulding of the “integral man” does 
not imply a return to primitive times, but, on 
the contrary, assimilation of the technologi- 
cal and scientific achievements, of the mater- 
ial and spiritual wealth of civilization, of the 
culture, of the human efforts of the past, of 
which the results will be multiplied under 
communism by the new strength of the col- 
lective. 

In socialist society the economic basis of 
all alienation — private ownership of the 
means of production — is destroyed. The 
abolition of the antithesis between town and 
countryside, and between mental and manual 
labor, and the subsequent obliteration of the 
distinctions between them will lead to the 
regeneration of the integral man who, under 
communism, will labor not under the compul- 
sion of external necessity, but because of in- 
trinsic need, who will not be condemned to 
stick to any one job throughout his life and 
who will have the leisure and the means for 
all-round physical and spiritual development. 

Having discovered the law of the develop- 
ment of capitalist society and its inner dialec- 
tics, Marx showed that only through the work- 
ing-class struggle can mankind end the aliena- 
tion of the working man. Hence the primary 
requirement of Marxist morality is whole- 
hearted participation in the struggle of the 
proletariat, whose class aims are in keeping 
with the liberation of all the oppressed and 
man’s emancipation from the fetters of “alien- 
ation” in all its forms. 


3. The Moral Ideal of the Working Class 


What is it that gives the working class its 
moral supremacy over the bourgeoisie? 

If, as Kautsky claimed in his Ethics and 
the Materialist Conception of History (1906). 
it were merely a question of registering the 
existence of class antagonisms and of fore- 
seeing the direction in which the conflict of 
forces would resolve itself, of establishing 
that, owing to the internal contradictions of 
capitalism, the ultimate victory of the work- 
ing class is assured, then to enlist because 
of these considerations in the camp of the 
assured victors would not in itself be suffi- 
cient to justify the moral value of the choice. 
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That would be the morality of a Talleyrand 
or a Fouché, not of Babeuf and Varlin. Fur- 
thermore, this would mean acting from the 
purely external necessity inherent in an alie- 
nated world where man is only a link in the 
chain of things and events, and where human 
history is identified with the history of Na- 
ture. 

Our conviction that socialism will inevitably 
triumph is of a more profound nature: it is 
not a matter of the external necessity govern- 
ing the development of a system hostile to 
man, but of an intrinsic necessity, implying 
the active and conscious activity of man. The 
abyss between the two is one between mech- 
anical evolution and dialectical progress. One 
takes place without me, the other requires my 
participation. 

Purely external necessity outlines the pros- 
pects of development, but gives no choice. 
The necessity that drives the worker to strug- 
gle against the capitalist system is not per- 
ceived by him passively, as the inertia of his- 
tory. This is not the necessity of animal in- 
stinct, nor of spontaneity: spontaneity is the 
passive reflection of a situation; hence it can 
lead either to simple adaptation to the given 
social system or to blind revolt. 

How is the transition from external neces- 
sity to intrinsic necessity effected? Under the 
first, man is wholly estranged, subordinated 
to things, while under the second history is 
subordinated to the conscious ultimate aim 
of man. These are two extremes. In reality 
there are multiple degrees of consciousness 
and responsibility between them, that is, nu- 
merous forms of man’s intervention in the 
march of history, from the capitalist jungle 
described by Marx, where aims are mutually 
nullified, to the classless, communist society 
developing according to a conscious plan 
thanks to the combined efforts of all. In the 
transition from one stage to another, the 
role of the subjective factor — of conscious- 
ness — grows steadily. Man, at first the pas- 
sive object of history, changes, under social- 
ism, into the active subject of history. In the 
first case he is a passive thing, in the second 
he embarks upon truly human activity fully 
aware of what he is doing. 


How is this transition in the consciousness 
of the working class effected? The aims pur- 
sued by this class flow from its place in his- 
tory, as is the case with other classes. Work- 
ing-class consciousness passes through various 
stages of development. It can be, for example, 
the passive reflection of an immediate ob- 
jective situation. A working man, having ac- 


cepted the prevailing ideas in capitalist so- 
ciety, the ideas, as Marx pointed out, of the 
dominant exploiting class, may, in the desire 
to feather his own nest, act as a spy for his 
boss, try to “get on in the world,” take the 
path of class collaboration, or he may simply 
resign himself to his lot as something ordain- 
ed from on high. These are all variations of 
adaptation to the surrounding world, to the 
capitalist system under which there are vari- 
ous kinds of ideological justification for such 
conduct. 

The consciousness of the oppressed class 
can react also in another way — not by adapt- 
ing itself passively to the existing situation 
but by doing something to change society. 
And here, again, there are a number of stages. 
In The Condition of the Working Class in Eng- 
land, Engels traces the first stages of this 
revolt — from actions against private pro- 
perty and the destruction of machines to 
strikes and trade union activity. An objective 
change in the condition of the working people 
plays an important part in the transition from 
spontaneous revolt to organized forms of the 
class struggle. Concentration of industry crea- 
tes objective conditions by virtue of which 
the workers become conscious of their class 
solidarity. But this consciousness still does 
not go beyond the limits of day-to-day ex- 
perience. And if no attempt is made to pro- 
ceed beyond the bounds of direct employer- 
worker relations, it will be impossible to rise 
above economic struggle, purely trade union 
activity and a corresponding trade union men- 
tality limited by economic interests (V. I. 
Lenin, What Is To Be Done?). 


Lenin showed that for the transition from 
spontaneous revolt or economic struggle for 
better terms for the sale of labor power to 
truly revolutionary (political) struggle, the 
working class must transcend this immediate 
experience. Revolutionary consciousness, 
which sets the working class the objective 
of establishing a social system under which 
labor power will no longer be sold like a 
commodity, does not develop from limited 
economic struggle between workers and em- 
ployers. Revolutionary consciousness must be 
brought into the proletariat’s class struggle 
by theoreticians who have adopted the stand- 
point of the working class, for it implies 
knowledge of the history of society. And this 
imparts its true meaning to the modern work- 
ing-class struggle, makes the proletariat the 
heir and continuer of man’s past history and 
opens up to him the prospect of a classless 
society, a society in which there will be no 
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alienation, a society in which relations be- 
tween people will be truly human. In relation 
to the working class, the task of inculcating 
the new morality is fulfilled by the Commun- 
ist Party, which teaches it scientific socialism. 

This morality does not fall from the skies. 
It is both the reflection and the realization 
of the immediate reality, as well as the gen- 
eralization of human history as a whole; from 
the appearance of man to a classless, com- 
munist society in which history will be a 
record of man’s development according to a 
conscious plan. 

The ideology of all other classes has been 
limited and contradictory; reflecting the his- 
torical conditions, it has justified alienation. 
Scientific socialism is an ideology differing 
from all others, because it came into being 
at a time when, under capitalism, alienation 
acquired a universal character, and hence the 
class that is digging the grave for capitalism 
for the first time in history obtains the oppor- 
tunity to abolish alienation. 

The most deep-going historical necessity is 
that which arises from the inner dialectics 
of the development of society and is realized 
through the working-class struggle. It is pre- 
cisely for this reason that in the objective ul- 
timate aim, the way to which is illumined by 
the Marxist-Leninist science, each can see his 
deepest personal aspirations, which fully har- 
monize with the desire to fulfil one’s duty 
to mankind. Only by regarding the aims of the 
working class as one’s personal aims, and 
only by taking the standpoint of the working 
class and wholeheartedly participating in its 
struggle can one work effectively for man’s 
future. 

The fusing of the working-class movement 
and scientific socialism was a big leap for- 
ward in the history of morality. From the 
moment when the working class, upon be- 
coming conscious of its historical mission, 
changes from “a class in itself” into a “class 
for itself,” history ceases to be the spon- 
taneous interweaving of cause and effect. It 
becomes more and more the conscious affair 
of man, a record of the realization of his plans 
and his calling. 

The moral superiority of the working class 
derives not from the fact that in the historical 
clash between the classes in modern society 
the proletariat will inevitably triumph, but 
from the fact that it regenerates makind, 
paves the way to the social system which 
embodies the thousand years’ struggle against 
all forms of alienation and ensures the flower- 
ing of personality. 
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Human morality is placed upon a sound 
scientific basis. Realization of the rational 
essence of human history comprises an in- 
tegral whole with the act through which the 
problem of translating this rational essence 
into reality is solved, with the will to sub- 
ordinate history to man’s ultimate aim and to 
put a particle of one’s effort into man’s con- 
scious translation into life of the real pur- 
pose of his existence. The historical mission 
of the working class is to regenerate the in- 
tegral man in a free society. 


The Party, which reveals the meaning of 
history to the working class, which shows the 
perspective and the ways of establishing a 
new, socialist society, is the herald of genu- 
ine human freedom. This freedom is not some- 
thing arbitrary, it does not appear from noth- 
ing as does the freedom of the existentialists, 
Sartre for example. On the contrary, it springs 
from real social being, or rather it is the 
creative and conscious flowering of this being. 
For man is not merely his past; in still great- 
er measure, he is his future. Man embodies 
the creative effort directed towards solving 
the contradictions in modern life wholly and 
finally. Only by having a scientific knowledge 
of these objective contradictions and by acti- 
vely participating in the historical battle of 
the working class will it be possible to solve 
these contradictions. Freedom is not the ar- 
bitrariness of human personality, it is the 
creative participation of personality in the 
objective dialectics of historical necessity. 

Marxist morality fully reveals to man all 
his powers and responsibilities of which the 
various forms of alienation have deprived him. 
Man must be made to understand, said Max- 
im Gorky, that he is both creator and master 
of the world; that on him rests the respon- 
sibility for all that is evil in the world, and 
that to him belongs also the glory for all that 
is good in life! 

Since the day these words were spoken 
more than one-third of mankind have won 
freedom from the rule of the spontaneous 
laws of an antagonistic society, laws which 
engender the alienation of man. The new 
social system which has triumphed in a con- 
siderable part of the world is changing man 
morally, giving expression to his finest spiri- 
tual and physical qualities. Socialism has led 
to the establishment of genuinely human re- 
lations between people who, having taken 
their destiny into their own hands, and sen- 
sible of their responsibility before history 
and the generations to come, are paving 
man’s way to the communist morrow. 
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The Wealth of Life — 
the Wealth of Art 


A. Obretenov 


“WN Maracaibo, the oil workers who are sub- 

jected to brutal exploitation pump out 
from the bowels of the earth oceans of oil 
for the all-powerful monopolies; in Central 
America, the pickers of tropical fruit live in 
a hell; in Peru, the gentle Incas, deceived and 
plundered, are doomed to extinction; in 
Buenos Aires, this new Chicago where, as in 
a fermentation vat, all the antagonisms of 
capitalism are mixed up, thousands are on 
strike; in Lota, in the south of Chile, thou- 
sands of miners working deep in the coal 
mines, the galleries of which lie under the 
sea, live in ignorance and are deprived of all 
rights. 

“These are the things that should have 
been the material for our work. The world 
with all its beauty, suffering and struggle lay 
before us, the writers. We should have de- 
fined our attitude to this hitherto neglected 
reality. But we acted merely as writers, 
whereas we should have acted as people.” 


In these words the national poet of Chile, 
Pablo Neruda, talks about the new attitude 
which can be observed among Chilean, and 
not only Chilean, writers. 


Everywhere writers and artists are striving 
to penetrate deeper into life, to reproduce a 
true picture of it, to leave to the future gen- 
erations a vivid and moving picture of our 
epoch. 


Large numbers of writers and artists are 
busy in all countries, both socialist and capi- 
talist. Differing from one another in temper- 
ament and style, in their way of depicting 
the world, they are united by their ideology 
and by the desire to further the cause of the 
working class and the people as a whole. 
They join forces with the fighters for social- 
ism. 


Life has confronted our epoch with the 
task — to build the new, free world of com- 
munism in the place of the old world of ex- 
ploitation. The hero of whom Pablo Neruda 
speaks, the man with the new world outlook, 
should be portrayed in literature and art. 


Maxim Gorky was a brilliant representa- 
tive of socialist art. The works of numerous 
writers show how this art is gaining a firm 
foothold in country after country. Historic- 
ally speaking, socialist art is quite young. 
Rich with experience, it is advancing boldly 
in some countries, achieving initial successes 
in others, and in yet others it has still to 
make an appearance. The growth of socialist 
art, naturally, is not without its errors, weak- 
nesses and contradictions. The anti-socialists 
often seize on these weaknesses in order to 
blacken the principles of this art. But none 
criticize their mistakes so severely and in 
such a principled way as the representatives 
of this art, whose sole purpose is to make 
it more vivid and effective. 


Socialist art is developing alongside the 
various trends in art, intertwining and merg- 
ing with some of them, and often engaging 
in debate with them. It stands for friendly 
co-operation with all that is sincere and for- 
ward-looking, retaining, naturally, its own 
specific features. If we turn to the best works 
of socialist art it will become clear that this 
new trend has accumulated such stores of 
ideological and aesthetic wealth that it has 
won its place in the history of art as a de- 
veloping trend, as a new stage in man’s art- 
istic progress. 

From the standpoint of innovation no one 
today can deny the significance of the writ- 
ting of Gorky, Mayakovsky, Sholokhov, Ar- 
ragon, Brecht and many others. Take, for ex- 
ample, Aragon’s The Communists. This book 
carries forward the progressive traditions of 
French and world realism. But, being a prod- 
uct of the new times, it mirrors life at the 
stage when the new forces, striving towards 
socialism, are growing stronger. Aragon is 
of the opinion that socialist realism can ap- 
pear not only in a socialist country since it 
is a way of writing associated with the at- 
titude adopted by the writer, with his ac- 
ceptance of the ideology of the revolutionary 
class and the ability to see the horizons of 
socialism. 
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In The Communists there is a scene that 
depicts the town during an air raid. People 
run- hither and thither, jostling each other 
and seeking shelter; frightened horses neigh, 
rear up and overturn the cart . . . The tinkle 
of the shattered glass . . . the explosions, 
and the victims . . . The evocation resembles 
Picasso’s “Guernica.” But this is not Guer- 
nica, it is France plunged into the chaos of 
war and defeat. And in this chaos, in this 
inferno, the Communist Raoul Blanchard 
pushes on doggedly and persistently in his 
car. Death trails him. Buildings are crashing 
and tumbling all around him. Tenaciously he 
forges ahead and, at last, reaches the broad 
highway. 

The picture, a realistic one, is stamped in 
our memory, it is a symbolic portrayal of 
the France of those days. The old bourgeois 
France is tottering. But out of her depths 
comes the Communist Party, reinforced and 
reinvigorated at the cost of countless vic- 
tims. It has absorbed all that is best in the 
people and is the embodiment of their hopes. 


In this profound insight lies the ideological 
‘impact and inspiring optimism of this bril- 
liant piece of socialist realism. 

Critics of socialist realism often censure 
it for its optimism. In their view the social- 
ist writer is something like the “Man Who 
Laughs,” a man with a forced smile on his 
face. They deny that the optimism of the 
writer or artist is determined by the logic of 
life, by the laws of social development. Ar- 
agon’s epic is a striking expression of this 
objective dynamics of history. Everything is 
in motion, both the events and the charac- 
ters. In masterly fashion the writer shows 
how the thought throbs and vibrates in thou- 
sands of minds, how truth is born out of 
chaos; and that that which was only a faint 
glimmer in the subconscious grows, under 
the impact of tempestuous events, into a 
solid conviction. In the minds of the people 
the patriotic idea of saving France inter- 
twines more and more with the socialist idea 
of emancipating the country from capitalism. 


Aragon shows how people come to com- 
munism. Some travel a straight road, inspir- 
ed by the everyday struggle of the working 
class; others — intellectuals and those who 
previously were opposed to communism — 
find the way with great difficulty. 


Writers have always been attracted by the 
contradictions between the individual and 


society. In our times this problem has been 
solved, with tens and hundreds of millions 
taking action to resolve the issues agitating 


mankind. The purely “personal” ceases to be 
something narrow and restricted; it is in- 
fused with new social content. Socialist re- 
alism correctly reflects the new in life, and 
this imparts strength to it. 


Joseph, the Paris worker, one-armed and 
blind, is in hospital. He feels that all is lost. 
He is visited by Cécile Wisner who tells him 
that she is looking after the children of a 
woman Communist who has been arrested. 
You took them in, queries Joseph, because 
she was a Communist? Yes, replies Cecile, 
and Joseph, blind and crippled though he is, 
sheds his despondency. For who was it that 
had told Cécile about Communism, about the 
Party? It was he who had directed her along 
this path, and now her heart beats in unison 
with the hearts of his friends, beats for those 
who are in prison, for those working in the 
underground, for those who risk their lives. 


This humanist understanding of the indi- 
vidual is the supreme manifestation of spirit- 
ual freedom not only of the hero but of the 
writer himself. It signifies emancipation from 
narrow-mindedness, the freedom of the spirit 
springing from a profound knowledge of his- 
torical necessity, from man’s understanding 
of his role in social life. This is the opposite 
of egoistic individualism. 


Comprehension of the essence of the his- 
torical processes, and of the driving forces 
of the development of society and the indi- 
vidual, ensures to socialist realism genuine 
freedom in its portrayal of life. Its ideolog- 
ical appeal lies in revealing the truth of life, 
in assessing social phenomena from the stand- 
point of progress and the lofty ideals of 
humanity, that is, from the standpoint of the 
Party, and least of all in preaching and ab- 
stractions. The strength of socialist realism 
lies in its truth. 


Socialist art comes under heavy fire from 
the anti-socialists, and this is not accidental. 
Our opponents distort the very essence of 
socialist realism — fidelity to life, concrete- 
ness, partisanship and humanism. The repre- 
sentatives of socialist art uphold the great 
traditions of realism. In this struggle the re- 
alists all over the world are allies of all pro- 
gressive artists. 

* * tk 

Socialist realism depicts life not in some 
kind of eternal “abstract”? manifestations of 
it, but in its evolution, in the combination 
of historically specific phenomena. Deeply 
rooted in the life of the people, it reflects 
the national features of the country and its 


people. 
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The writer of these lines has visited not a 
few art exhibitions of the formalists. At such 
exhibitions one gets the impression that he 
is in a kind of “no man’s land” outside time 
and space. This art has nothing whatever to 
say about its country. In our view the for- 
malistic idea of a universal art, common to 
all and minus national flavor, is futile and 
senseless. 


By its very nature realism reflects the 
truth of life, develops in the artist the ability 
to feel the pulse of life, the spirit of his peo- 
ple. The national feelings of the artist ex- 
pressed in his attitude to life are patterned 
by the experience of his people, by the tradi- 
tions on which he has been brought up. The 
national quality is something more than the 
particular style of the artist, something more 
than “local color.” 


In the contemporary art of every nation 
we find revolutionary pen and ink drawing. 
But how this drawing differs in each country! 
What a difference in choice of subject, in 
ideological and artistic treatment and in 
plastic expression! The art of every country 
continues and develops the national tradi- 
tions: Mexican art continues the work of the 
Mayas and Aztecs, Chinese art is the suc- 
cessor to the “Kuohua” and the folk draw- 
ings, while German art has its own classical 
and revolutionary past. The traditions, the 
conditions of everyday life, the tasks facing 
the nation, and the talent of the artist — all 
leave their imprint. 


Mexican artists portray the oppression and 
suffering of the people, their protest and fight 
for freedom. They like sharp contrast and art- 
istic exaggeration; they stress the social con- 
tradictions, heightening the tension and dra- 
matizing it. To intensify the impression they 
often resort to allegories and symbolic gen- 
eralizations. One has the feeling that instead 
of telling a story they are intent on deliver- 
ing a blow; sometimes external verisimilitude 
and harmony are sacrificed for the sake of 
more vivid portrayal. Their portrayal is razor- 
edged in its sharpness, grim and often gro- 
tesque. 


While developing the best features of the 
national tradition, Chinese artists also use 
the experience of European realists. Discard- 
ing the obsolete in the art legacy and cul- 
tivating everything positive and forward- 
looking, Chinese art is acquiring a new con- 
tent. But does this obliterate the difference 
between Chinese art and the art of other na- 
tions? Chinese works are distinguished for 
their remarkable love of nature, their atten- 


tion to the image of the people, the harmony 
of form, the skill in drawing lines, in the use 
of detail to heighten the emotion. 

We know German painters with their ex- 
pressive portrayal. Their appeal is not sim- 
ply to the emotion but above all to the mind, 
the will, and the public conscience. And we 
distinguish these artists from, say, the Ru- 
manian pen and ink artists with their lyric- 
ism, sincerity and romanticism. 


In every national art kindred things, ideas 
and feelings are interpreted in their own way 
and given a specific coloring, depending on 
the complex of historical, philosophical, 
ethical, aesthetic and other concepts of the 
nation and its artististic traditions. 


Everyday life offers a variety of subjects, 
ideas and feelings common to all artists. But 
it engenders also distinctions in the national 
character and psychology, in culture and art. 
Socialism clears the way for the free deve- 
lopment of the best forms of national art. 


At last year’s exhibition of the art of the 
socialist countries in Moscow, we Bulgarian 
art workers saw that notwithstanding the 
weaknesses (which are not few) our art, rep- 
resented by the works of our best artists, 
also contributed to the diversity of forms of 
socialist art. Visitors and critics noted that 
the works of Dimitrov-Maistor, Venev and 
Petrov, Bulgarian landscape painters and pen 
and ink artists, bear the hallmark of our 
country, its bright sunlight, the history of 
our nation and its life. This national quality 
was more pronounced at this year’s art ex- 
hibition in Sofia which was devoted to the 
15th anniversary of the liberation of Bulgaria. 
It was justly noted that our art had drawn 
closer to the people and reflected more fully 
the various aspects of their life. The better 
the artists are acquainted with the everyday 
life of the working people, the more vividly 
the labor, aspirations and ideals of the peo- 
ple are embodied in their works, the clearer 
the national notes sound in them. 

* * * 

Life unfolds itself in the most varied ways. 
The quiet, unruffled march of history gives 
way to tempestuous, kaleidoscopic events, 
the tragic alternates with the comic. One and 
the same phenomenon, seen in its associa- 
tion with other things, gives the impression 
of different colors. The diversity of the world 
is infinite; it cannot be encompassed by one 
style, by one particular approach. 

Our opponents say that unity of artistic 
method signifies a levelling, a standardiza- 
tion. But Byron, Hugo and the young Push- 
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kin were romantics. Did their romanticism 
unify their specific artistic qualities? Balzac, 
Dickens and Tolstoy were realists. But did 
this prevent each of them from writing in 
his own particular way? So how can we be- 
lieve those who glibly assert that a common 
creative method kills originality and produc- 
es monotony? No, the unity of the method of 
socialist realism presupposes a diversity of 
individual styles and devices. 


Realism provides ample opportunity for 
diversity in styles because it insists on 
writers and artists reflecting life in all its 
richness, on their giving a broad picture of 
life in all its manifold aspects, manifestations 
and tendencies — from the complex social 
relationships to the personal experiences of 
man, from the beautiful and the lofty to the 
shameful and evil. 


Truth can be expressed in many ways. 
Hence it is “not the concept of narrowness 
but the concept of breadth that fits realism” 

. wrote Bertolt Brecht. “When we see 
the variety of forms in which life can be des- 
cribed it dawns on us that realism, generally 
- speaking, is not just a question of form... 
It would be extremely dangerous if the grand 
concept of ‘realism’ were to become the mon- 
opoly of a handful of names no matter how 
famous, and to turn a few styles into a single 
possible method.” Sholokhov, Alexei Tolstoy, 
Brecht, Tvardovsky and Pablo Neruda are 
exponents of socialist realism. But how dif- 
ferent are their works in style, individual ap- 
proach and means of expression. Sholokhov 
has given us a broad epic canvas devoted to 
the great moments in the life of his country 
and, simultaneously, to the decisive moments 
in the destiny of his characters who are 
drawn from the people. 


Only the blind would fail to see the strik- 
ing quality of such a representative of social- 
ist art as Bertolt Brecht. Brecht’s passionate 
denunciation of capitalism, his bold challenge 
to and his biting satire on the capitalist world 
are expressed in a peerless artistic form. In 
creative work, said Brecht, feeling subjects 
the mind to severe strain, and the mind re- 
fines the feeling. In Brecht calm reasoning is 
succeeded by a paradox, by an aphorism and 
sometimes by an allegory, while the realis- 
tic portrayal alternates with fantasy and 
most unexpected turns of thought. 


Tvardovsky’s poem The Distance and Be- 
yond and Pablo Neruda’s Universal Song, 
which tell of the life of the different peoples, 
are imbued with socialist ideas. But it is im- 
possible not to see the difference between 
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the natural, colloquial, melodic verse of 
Tvardovsky with its classical rhythm and 
simplicity of lyrical narration, and the verse 
of Neruda with its dynamic rhythm, unusual 
images, counter-posing outwardly unrelated 
things, which are the charm of the poem. 


When the diversity of life is reflected in 
striking individualities we get that richness 
which is the hall-mark of an art blossoming 
in all its glory. 

In socialist art, which is alien to narrow- 
ness and dogmatic restriction, we see all 
forms and genres, from the multi-figure com- 
position to the still-life, from the monument 
to the medallion, from the pathetic drama to 
the lyrical landscape, from the elevated ode 
to the annihilating satire. The arsenal is in- 
exhaustible. Most important and fruitful is 
the fusion of realism with romanticism, when 
the latter becomes a component of socialist 
realism. The everyday life of the socialist 
world often surpasses even the most fantas- 
tic dreams. This life is permeated with the 
spirit of romanticism. To depict life realis- 
tically means to depict it in its development, 
to show the realization of man’s revolution- 
ary ideals. The humdrum is now inseparable 
from the romantic impulse. 


Genuine art does not copy life in a pale, 
bloodless way, like a bad photograph. The 
artist interprets the facts of life, emphasizes, 
generalizes and utilizes the features of the 
particular form of art and gives free rein to 
his fantasy. Sometimes he concentrates on 
the unusual, on exceptional, fantastic and 
even incredible circumstances and, by doing 
so, reproduces the profoundly typical feat- 
ures of reality. In the multiform socialist art 
romanticism, the grotesque and convention- 
ality, are not counterposed to realism, they 
are its special forms. By means of the cre- 
ative method, which insists on truthful por- 
trayal, one and the same thing can be ex- 
pressed differently. 

The death of friends brought a sense of 
inconsolable loss to three poets, each of 
whom expressed his grief in song. But how 
different in style are these songs! 


W. Broniewski, a Polish poet, conveys a 
realistic picture of a tragic event and places 
it in its historical context: 


They were but fifty. 

Brave young lads 

Who had left their workshops, 

And picked up stones from the road, 
To do battle for the people, 
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For our happiness and freedom. 
They were but fifty, 
But we became a hundred times stronger. 


(Ballad of the Fifty) 


Paul Eluard does not offer us visible plas- 
tic characters. He neither describes nor ex- 
plains; all he does is to place the name of 
his hero in a complex chain of words expres- 
sing that which is bright, pure, dear and near 
to everyone, and suddenly the name becomes 
a link in the chain, a particle of our life: 


Are there not words, are there not names 
Which always inspire life, 

The words Love, Faith, Warmth, 

Liberty, Justice, 

Honor, Child, 

The names of flowers or of fruit. 

There is the word Courage, the word 


Discover, 
There is the word Brother and alongside 
it Comrade. 
And to the names of friends and women 
dear 


We add the name Gabriel Peri, 
Peri, who died that we should live. 


The Soviet poet, Samed Vurgun, has also 
provided us with a romantic picture in which 
all nature, the steppe and the breeze become 
living things; the characters and the action, 
seemingly, are detached from the events: 


The hero is elated, mighty 

He cleaved the heavens with his thought 

The gaze is burning with inextinguishable 
flame 

And steel hearts beat in the breast... 

Your hearts have not ceased to beat! 


(The Twenty-Six) 


The art of socialist realism is an infinite 
variety of individualities: Becher and Vaptsa- 
rov, Prokofiev and Shostakovich, Johanson, 
Rivera, Guttuso, Nezval and Hikmet .. . The 
wealth of individualities and the quality of 
their talents explain the variety of style and 
approach. But the ultimate source of each is 
embedded in the diversity of everyday life. 

The criterion of the originality and quality 
of an artist is objective; it is the degree to 
which he penetrates into life, the breadth 
and versatility of his portrayal of the world. 
Genuine originality is above all the striving 
for truthful portrayai, for the wealth of life, 


and not subjective emphasis on the individu- 
ality of the artist and his style. Justification 
of subjectivism in the guise of creative free- 
dom and the eclectic desire to “accept” for- 
malistic stunts are alien to socialist art. 
Equally alien is the dogmatism that insists 
on a particular style, on rigid adherence to 
abstract criteria, which imprison the imagin- 
ation and restrict the striving for breadth 
and innovation. 


Some critics of socialist realism claim that 
it pins the artist to earth, fetters him to 
politics, to facts, and deprives him of free- 
dom to write as he pleases. The writer, they 
say, can obtain genuine freedom only by 
ending his dependence on “matter,’’ on con- 
crete phenomena. But this kind of ‘‘freedom” 
brings only poor results. The American critic 
O’Hara assured us, for instance, that the 
sculptor Lipton became known in the United 
States only when he discovered that the ma- 
terial and social themes that he had chosen 
restricted his freedom of creation. Lipton 
came in for praise from O’Hara after casting 
spirals and other metal figures in which he 
is said to have achieved a “controlled organic 
dynamism.” Venturi, an Italian critic, lauded 
the artist Scialoja for “breaking with pre- 
judices of a social, literary and philosophical 
character and turning to painting,” that is, 
to painting “pictures” of the type of the 
“white background” — an oblong canvas 
with shapeless blots: bright on the left side, 
dark on the right. But a glance at the works 
of Lipton and Scialoja suffices to show that 
this chaotic piling up of geometric or color 
blots has neither artistic taste, lofty feeling, 
nor sense. Such, then, is the “freedom” for 
which some artists neglect the social prob- 
lems of their day and refuse to portray man 
and his spiritual world. 


The theoreticians of modern abstract art 
attack realism, which, they say, burdens art 
with the concreteness of the real world and 
thereby restricts its freedom. Above all they 
attack the concept of image expression. And 
that is understandable because by its very 
nature the image should reflect real life. 
These artists-who-talk-to-themselves argue 
that the image is alien to art, saying that 
its element is not the external world, but the 
soul of the artist, his inner life. But the sub- 
jective world of the artist, being part of re- 
ality, can be expressed only in concrete mani- 
festations. On the stage the actor can act 
the part of the man driven frantic with grief, 
but should he fail to find the appropriate 
words, actions and gestures his grief will not 
touch the audience. To deny the artistic im- 
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age is the same as saying reality does not 
exist. 

Everybody knows where this modernist 
“emancipation” from concreteness of the 
world leads to. Here is how some Yugoslav 
modernists depict that which of all things 
is the most expressive and beautiful — the 
human face. Ljubo Ivancic depicts it as ob- 
long, something like a dehydrated carrot with 
strangely located holes supposed to be eyes, 
with half a mouth and a saucer-like nose. His 
modernist colleague Mario Mascarelli depicts 
the face as a floating horizontal ellipsis with 
two circles for eyes. Albert Kinert places the 
eyes on the forehead and attributes to the 
ear an even more eccentric shape. Sava 
Vujovic paints his daughter both in full face 
and in profile, with the profile attached to 
another portrait, apparently that of a man. 
But this is nothing compared to the “origin- 
ality” of Ferdinand Kulmer whose network 
of straight and crooked lines is supposed to 
be a “head.” And this, we are told, is the 
new art! But the test of innovation is not 
extravaganza in distorting life, but in the 
really new things the artist says about man, 
the heights reached by man in his everyday 
activity, the new ways of depicting human 
life and character. Innovation is something 
more than flashy painting, it is a profoundly 
humanist category which elevates rather 
than lowers man. 

The attitude of our artists to formalism is 
determined not by abstract needs or subjec- 
tive tastes. It would be wrong to reject the 
search for new means of expression. On the 
contrary, we are interested in enriching the 
potential of the artist. The content of art is 
constantly renewed and replenished, and new 
content necessitates new forms. But we do 
not agree with formalism, and more so, with 
abstract art, because it substitutes subjectiv- 
ist fantasy for reality, distorts life, waters 
down art, deprives it of objective content, 
and this, logically, has its effect on form. 

The exhibition of socialist art held last 
year in Moscow was organized by twelve 
countries, each with its own art experience, 
its own way of development, national tradi- 
tions and craftsmanship. The artists them- 
selves pointed to the inadequacies of some 
works: a photographic reproduction of an 
idea, insufficient utilization of the positive 
experience, etc. But the fundamental features 
of socialist art stand out clearly. This art 
concentrates attention on man, not on man 
in the abstract but on man as he really is. 
It is an art that fights for lofty social ideals; 
it is humane and democratic in the best 
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sense of the word. It seeks to show the life 
of man and society in motion, in revolution- 
ary development, in all its diversity. Despite 
its shortcomings, the Moscow exhibition had 
much to say about the life of the people and 
their countries. Reflecting life in its develop- 
ment, socialist art itself changes, acquires 
new forms, broadens its horizons and per- 
fects its methods. A tendency towards con- 
stant enrichment and diversity of subjects, 
ideological content, emotional streams, forms 
and individual style of the artist, is inherent 
in socialist realism. 


* * ox 


The fate of every trend in art is decided 
ultimately by its ability to paint a true pic- 
ture of life, furnish the answers to the ques- 
tions posed by life and to influence life. 


De Santis, one of the representatives of 
Italian neo-realism, has said: “Not by a long 
way do our films fully reflect Italian life. Too 
much attention is given to particulars. The 
struggle waged by the working class is not 
reflected, and without this there can be no 
genuine realism.” 


Neo-realism has achievements to its cre- 
dit, especially in cinematography. We have 
seen excellent pictures of the life of ordin- 
ary man battling for his place in the world, 
pictures which show the nobility and cour- 
age of the Italian people. The best works of 
neo-realism are imbued with the spirit of 
criticism of the property-owning society, 
with faith in man. 


Of late, however, some of the neo-realists, 
as Italian art workers acknowledge, evading 
the great issues of the day, have turned to 
minor themes with a resultant restriction of 
horizons. Italian progressives (and not only 
Italian, because most people are interested 
in neo-realism) have evinced concern over 
these weaknesses, being anxious to preserve 
and multiply the forces of the realists. 


The striving to find the answers to the is- 
sues of the day is to be commended. We 
have in mind also the numerous non-realist 
artists many of whom have a strong social 
sense and loathe the evil and brutality of 
the capitalist world. These artists are search- 
ing for a way out. For some of them futur- 
ism, surrealism and abstractionism are a kind 
of revolt against capitalist society. Others 
are dissatisfied with naturalism which palms 
itself off as realism. Some go too far, exag- 
gerating the role of the subject and proclaim- 
ing complete “freedom,” implying by this in- 
dependence of the artist from objective re- 
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ality and unrestricted subjective arbitrar- 
iness. Others, in search of new artistic forms, 
contract “leftism,” an infantile disorder in 
art, regarding innovation as a _ complete 
break with all tradition. We should be tact- 
ful and flexible in relation to those search- 
ing for new means of expression. They should 
not be alienated. On the contrary, we should 
help them shed their wrong views by ex- 
plaining our principles and engaging in com- 
radely argument. 


The stronger the social sense of the artist, 
the greater his doubt in the success of an 
individual protest. Many writers and artists 
are aware that an excessive subjectivism 
constricts their humanist ideas into a nar- 
row circle, prevents them from joining up 
with other forces in society. Obeying the call 
of their conscience, many outstanding writ- 
ers and artists in all countries, beginning 
with Mayakovsky, joined the wide stream of 
socialist art, displaying their talents, shelv- 


ing the petty and the casual and finding 
fresh opportunities for creative work. 


The idea of life, the desire to serve people, 
unites the progressive artists everywhere. 
Art, said D. Blagoyev, founder of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party, is a powerful means 
of self-knowledge and of educating the peo- 
ple. The Communists cannot be indifferent 
to art and with whom it sides in a world 
rent by contradictions; their job is to ensure 
the fusion of art with the life of the working 
people. 


The people respect their art workers; they 
welcome the appearance of every book, film 
and painting which draws its inspiration from 
life, expresses the truth of life and serves 
the happiness of man. This is a source of joy 
to the artist and, simultaneously, makes 
great demands on him. Respect obliges him 
to penetrate deeply into life and to produce 
works filled with wisdom and beauty, works 
which help people to enjoy life, to fight and 
win. 


The Church and Religion 
in the Hungarian People’s Republic 


I. Koteles 


I. 


HANGED social conditions and_ the 
achievements of socialist construction 
have weakened the socio-economic roots of 
religion in the Hungarian People’s Republic. 
The cultural revolution, the spread of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and the Party’s educational 
work have deepened the political conscious- 
ness of the people. 


This is not to say that religion is no longer 
rooted among the various strata of our so- 
ciety. It is, and for this there are a number of 
reasons. In the course of thousands of years 
religious ceremonies have become a habit of 
life. And, as Lenin used to say, the force of 
habit is a powerful force. Clearly, it will 
take years, perhaps dozens of years, to liber- 
ate the people from the shackles of religious 
ideology. 


The social roots of religion still persist in 
Hungary. We still have private property in 
agriculture, small private industry and trade. 
There are in our country many of the old 
exploiting classes some of whom are bitter 
enemies of the People’s Republic; and their 
reactionary political views and dislike of 
socialism send them back to religion for sol- 
ace and consolation. 


A big section of the peasants, especially 
the women, have not yet reached the cultural 
level that will enable them to break with re- 
ligious superstitions on a mass scale. For 
this reason religion is embedded more in the 
countryside than it is in the towns. 


In this respect external capitalist influence 
plays an important role. The socialist and 
bourgeois ideologies are in a state of sharp 
struggle in which an important part is played 
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by religion. Religion is a component part of 
bourgeois ideology. The Vatican and other 
Western ideological centers use the radio for 
cold-war broadcasts. As a result the part 
taken by religious people in the various cer- 
emonies often increases after imperialist 
provocations. Thus, the 1958 counter-revolu- 
tion and the war psychosis whipped up by 
the imperialist aggressors have had the effect 
of turning quite significant sections of the 
population back to religion. 

No small role is played in this by the so- 
cio-historical conditions that have taken 
shape in the course of many centuries. More 
than half of the population professes Cathol- 
icism. Hungary. (along with Italy, Spain and 
Poland) was one of the most “Catholic” 
countries of Europe, a reliable mainstay of 
the Vatican. Catholicism has centuries-old 
traditions in Hungary. For a long time the 
Catholic Church greatly influenced the ad- 
ministration of the country. For centuries it 
acted as the personification of feudalism and 
its champion. Later, under capitalism, it 
made skilful use of the feudal survivals in 
the minds and habits of people. The dema- 
gogy of the “Christian policy” during the 25 
years of fascist dictatorship (1919-44) had its 
effect on some sections. To this day the cler- 
gy engage in propaganda, particularly as far 
as religious instruction in the schools is con- 
cerned. At least six or seven thousand ser- 
mons are delivered every Sunday. 

In the past the attitude adopted by the 
leaders of the Working People’s Party, who 
encouraged mistrust of the religious working 
people, was responsible for the fact that re- 
ligion succeeded in clinging to its positions. 
This was aggravated by the Party’s failure 
to pay due attention to educational work 
among the masses aimed at overcoming this 
ideology. The work was hindered by the 
Right opportunist views the holders of which, 
falling back on the painful reaction of be- 
lievers whenever the matter of religion was 
raised, did little or nothing to combat it, 
thereby objectively helping to bolster up 
bourgeois ideology. 





II 


To our opponents — both those at home 
and those abroad — our struggle against re- 
ligious superstition and the educational work 
conducted by us in this sphere are a viola- 
tion of the freedom of worship. The purpose 
of this utterly false propaganda is to turn 
religious people against people’s power 


which in reality stands by the principles of 
liberty of conscience. 
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In those countries where a particular reli- 
gion has been officially declared the state re- 
ligion there has never been complete free- 
dom of worship. In such countries the creeds 
professed by dissenting minorities have en- 
countered discrimination on the part of the 
state. Non-Christian (and even Christian) 
minorities, for example in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and in a number of Latin American 
countries, where Catholicism is the domin- 
ant religion, suffer from constant persecu- 
tion. 

Freedom of religion is violated not only by 
the state but by the church. Where a church 
or a religion holds sway, it displays the ut- 
most intolerance of other religions and usu- 
ally demands freedom only for itself. Dis- 
senters are persecuted also in those coun- 
tries where the official religion is Islam, 
Judaism or Buddhism. Before the liberation 
Hungary was one of the “Christian” coun- 
tries where the policy of discrimination was 
carried out to the extreme in favor of 
Catholicism. 

Catholicism, guided by the principle ‘one 
shepherd — one flock” seeks to make other 
Christians — Orthodox, Protestants — re- 
turn to the Catholic Church. This determines 
the attitude of Catholicism to other religions 
professed by minorities in a particular coun- 
try — an attitude of extreme intolerance. 
Nor does the Protestant Church guarantee 
feedom of worship to heterodox believers, 
and wherever possible impinges on the re- 
ligious freedom of the communities that have 
fallen away from it. 


Trade in souls is still going on. The priests 
try to convert people who profess a different 
religion. The competition is reminiscent of 
that on the capitalist market. 


To the question: where is there greater 
freedom of worship — in the capitalist coun- 
tries that recognize the so-called Christian 
ideology or in the countries that are building 
socialism — we shall answer by quoting the 
words of a Protestant theologian: “. . . The 
churches and all their religions should now 
shame-facedly recognize the obvious fact, 
namely, that equality of religion can be re- 
alized or is actuaily being realized only in 
places where the church is no longer the de- 
termining factor in society and where there 
is no dominant religion, that is, in the typic- 
ally non-Christian societies” (Theologiai 

zemle, 1959, Nos. 7-8). 

The Hungarian People’s Republic guaran- 
tees liberty of conscience in the broadest 
sense of the word. Before the liberation this 
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liberty did not exist. But today it is firmly 
established in our republic. 


The demand for liberty of conscience is 
not a specific proletarian or socialist demand. 
It is a general democratic demand. At the 
time of the bourgeois-democratic revolutions 
it was one of the main demands of the for- 
ward-looking bourgeoisie. Subsequently, how- 
ever, the bourgeoisie abandoned this liberty. 


In the Hungary of today there is genuine 
liberty of conscience because there is no 
such thing as a state religion, nor is there a 
dominant and, consequently, a suppressed 
religion. Our laws guarantee equal rights to 
each church and each denomination. Every 
citizen enjoys liberty of conscience, everyone 
is free to profess the religion of his or her 
choice. In governmental establishments and 
schools there is no registration of denomina- 
tional affinity, which is the purely personal 
and private matter of every citizen. Each de- 
nomination is free to perform its rites with- 
out any obstruction. State bodies do not per- 
secute religion, nor are they at the service 
of any church or religion. That there is full 
religious liberty can be seen from the fact 
that religious instruction is not compulsory 
in our schools. 


There is also freedom for non-religious 
views, for atheism. Everyone has the right 
either to practice his religion or freely to ex- 
press atheistic views. This provides the guar- 
antee for the two aspects of liberty of con- 
science: the freedom of both religious and 
non-religious views. 


III 
In its practical work our Party makes a 
distinction between religious ideology, the 
church and clerical reaction. 


Many do not understand that the religious 
person can also be an active builder of so- 
cialism. This misunderstanding is rooted in 
a biased, sectarian attitude sometimes adop- 
ted in relation to believers. This creates an 
atmosphere of political mistrust around such 
people. Left distortions of this kind are the 
source of no little harm. Our Party therefore 
resolutely combats both the Right opportun- 
ist and Left sectarian attitudes towards re- 
ligion. Neither one nor the other understand 
the complexity of the transitional period; 
their approach is over-simplified, one-sided 
and, consequently, incorrect. 


The Socialist Workers’ Party is carrying 
out an ideological struggle against religion as 
an anti-scientific and reactionary world out- 


look. It regards as one of its vital tasks the 
winning of all working men and women for 
the Marxist materialist world outlook. Con- 
sequently, the Party attaches great signific- 
ance to atheistic education among the work- 
ing people with a view to re-educating them. 
Still, the main part in overcoming religious 
survivals is played by the socialist construc- 
tion, active participation in which convinces 
people of the soundness of our cause, of the 
truth of the ideas of socialism. It follows, 
then, that our Party always subordinates the 
task of overcoming religious views to the in- 
terests of our general policy, of class struggle 
and socialist construction, and rejects all at- 
tempts — no matter whence they come — 
at making the religious issue the pivot of 
political life. 


Objectively such attempts bring grist to 
the mills of our class enemies, help them to 
divide the working people on religious 
grounds, to set believers against non-believ- 
ers, which can only retard the building of 
socialism. The most important thing for all 
our people is that the workers, peasants and 
intellectuals should, in fraternal unity and 
amity, build the socialist future which as- 
sures material and spiritual abundance and 
simultaneously saps the social foundations of 
religion. We are, therefore, fighting not 
against believers, but against religion as an 
ideology, to shape the new outlook of the 
working people. 


The proletarian state cannot be neutral in 
this ideological struggle, and regards as its 
prime duty the dissemination of a scientific, 
Marxist-Leninist world outlook in_ the 
schools, universities and governmental estab- 
lishments, using for this purpose public cul- 
tural organizations as well. 

In its struggle against a religious world 
outlook our state practises tolerance, tact 
and circumspection. It does not abuse the 
feelings of believers nor restrict religious 
liberty. Respect for the religious sentiment 
of believers does not mean, however, that 
the propagation of the scientific world out- 
look is not pushed ahead. Our educational 
work in this respect will be successful only 
if we combat not only the traditional but 
also the modern forms and arguments of re- 
ligious apologetics. 


It should be borne in mind that the apolo- 
gists for religion have adopted new tactics 
and, taking cognizance of the changes in the 
world, aim at making religion acceptable by 
using more streamlined and flexible methods. 
This is observed, for example, in the inter- 
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relations between science and religion. In 
this respect there are two basic trends. 


One of these derives chiefly from the prin- 
ciple of the double truth (veritas duplex) ac- 
cording to which both science and religion 
are true: let science prevail in the sphere of 
material interests, but religion should hold 
sway in the sphere of spiritual needs. Today 
when space rockets leave less and less room 
in the cosmos for God, the priests vigorously 
uphold this principle in the endeavor to pre- 
serve religious ideology in the minds of 
people. 

The other trend seeks, on the contrary, to 
reconcile science with religion. Many articles 
have appeared in religious publications to 
the effect that there is no contradiction bet- 
ween science and religion, that the contra- 
diction which “definite” circles claim to see 
is only a seeming one. Scientific achieve- 
ments, so the argument runs, far from refut- 
ing religious dogma corroborate it. This, for 
example, is what we read in a Catholic week- 
ly: “. . . There is not a single one of the 
established truths of science that could not 
be made to harmonize with our world out- 
’ look . “. , . inasmuch as we strictly 
adhere ‘to ‘both science and religion, there 
can be no conflict between the two. . .” 
(Uj Ember, November 22, 1959) . Basing them- 
selves on these concepts the prelates inter- 
pret scientific discoveries and hypotheses in 
a completely arbitrary way, and do not hes- 
itate even to “modify” them with a view to 
distorting their meaning in favor of religion. 


In any case the march of science has placed 
the prelates in an awkward predicament. It 
is clear that the religious dogma about the 
creation is by no means compatible with the 
data furnished by science. The rapid deve- 
lopment of science is making nonsense of 
this thousands-of-years-old dogma. 


As stated previously, the people’s state re- 
gards religion as the personal matter of every 
citizen. Our Party, however, does not regard 
it as the personal matter of its members. The 
Party conducts an _ ideological struggle 
against religious superstition. In this strug- 
gle there is not, nor can there be, an ideolo- 
gical compromise. This struggle, and educa- 
tional work, are under way at all levels. The 
Party attaches the utmost significance to 
popularizing the achievements of science. It 
has no desire to engage in long-winded dis- 
cussions as to whether or not religion is cor- 
rect; it concentrates on explaining scientific 
discoveries, because this is the best way to 
overcome religious views. 
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Our aim is gradually to replace religious 
rituals by secular ceremonies, ceremonies of 
a new kind — the naming of an infant in- 
stead of the baptism, secular marriage in- 
stead of the church ceremony, etc. 


The complex conditions of the transitional 
period force us to reckon with religious sur- 
vivals even among some Party members. It 
would be wrong and harmful to treat this 
with sectarian intolerance and to choose by 
far the easier, but certainly not the most ra- 
tional, way of strict administrative action. 
What is needed is to convince those mem- 
bers who have not yet finally got rid of re- 
ligious ideas that by adhering to their back- 
ward concepts they make it easier for non- 
Marxist views to penetrate into the Party. 
It is most important to conduct ideological 
educational work among such members, to 
show them the sources of religion and the 
factors which caused it to emerge. 


Party members who have not as yet over- 
come the hangovers of religion in their 
minds are themselves battling against them. 
In this they are assisted by their comrades, 
for only in this way will we be able to help 
these members gradually to cast overboard 
the last vestiges of superstition. 


There have been instances in the past, 
chiefly in the rural Party organizations, of 
some functionaries and members of the local 
Party committees taking part in religious 
ceremonies. The Party cannot tolerate this. 
But at the same time it sees the difference 
between active and passive participation in 
these rites. The Party member who baptizes 
his child of his own volition, whose child 
studies religion at school, who allows his 
children to be confirmed, insists on a church 
wedding, attends church or takes part in pro- 
cessions, should explain his behavior to the 
Party organization. Such a Party member 
should not be allowed to conduct Party work. 


There are also cases when Party function- 
aries are obliged to attend church ceremo- 
nies, particularly funerals. But when they be- 
gin to justify their regular participation in 
religious ceremonies on the grounds that 
they do so under the pressure of public opin- 
ion and for the sake of establishing closer 
contact with the masses, we regard this as 
an opportunist excuse which can only harm 
the cause of establishing closer relations bet- 
ween the Party and the masses. The Party, 
naturally, takes public opinion into account 
and influences it; it should not permit a situ- 
ation where its members have backward 
views. 
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The Party cannot tolerate the propagation 
of religious views in its ranks. Those who 
propagate religion either inside or outside 
its ranks cannot be members of the Marxist- 
Leninist Party. 


The Party steadfastly upholds the funda- 
mentals of Marxism-Leninism. It takes cog- 
nizance, however, of what is specific in the 
situation. An unscrupulous, conciliatory at- 
titude as well as intolerance, sectarianism or 
an extreme radical approach weaken rather 
than strengthen contact with the masses and 
instead of overcoming religious survivals in 
the minds of people serve to strengthen 
them. Only rational work to foster the com- 
munist world outlook achieves its aim. 


IV 


Political clericalism, always reactionary, 
has long been a feature of life in Hungary. 
Throughout our history this clericalism has 
acted against the people. Here are some ex- 
amples from the recent past. 


In 1919, at the time of the Hungarian 
Soviet Republic, Janos Cardinal Csernoch 
sent a letter to the Vatican via the Italian 
military mission, in which he_ wrote: 
“.. . Even in the event of the Powers not 
contemplating the occupation of Hungary 
and crushing communism by armed force, 
but closing the frontiers and waiting until 
the internal disintegration leads to the end, 
it would be most important for the Powers 
to have, in the very heart of the Bolshevik 
state, such an organization which, by virtue 
of its very nature, would resist the strivings 
of the Bolsheviks. Such an organization, as 
everybody knows, is the Church...’ As we 
see, even in those days clerical forces were 
among the reactionaries entrenched in the 
rear of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. 


And it was these forces who rushed to the 
support of Horthy‘s fascist regime. The not- 
orious ‘White terror” perpetrated fearful 
brutalities to the accompaniment of the 
“Christian policy” slogan; they “reformed” 
public education and introduced fascist legis- 
lation. And the clerical reactionaries were 
the chief supporters of this “Christian pol- 
icy.” In 1919, at the time of the “White ter- 
ror,” Bishop Ottokar Prohaszka wrote in his 
Christmas message: “. . . The Gospel, it is 
true, signifies love and peace. But this is a love 
that brings fire as well as the sword and the 
whip . . .” And the “sword and whip” were 
the true symbols of the “Christian policy.” 
Speaking in Parliament in 1920, this self- 
same Prohaszka said: “. . . My program is a 


national Christian program . . . Its urgency 
derives from the fact that today the so-called 
cautious policy is simply not enough and in 
any case is unfeasible” (Namzeti ujsag, Jan- 
uary 4, 1920). This Prohaszka is well remem- 
bered by the Catholic Church, and his writ- 
ings are scrupulously studied. 


Political clericalism played quite an impor- 
tant part in preparing the intervention against 
the Soviet Union and the war of revenge 
against the neighboring countries. In a “con- 
fidential” letter to the clergy Cardinal Seredi 
urged them to recruit volunteers for the 
Horthy army and to inform the authorities 
concerning the political reliability of the re- 
cruits. 

Reactionaries among the Protestant clergy 
also supported the Horthy regime. In ser- 
mons and articles Laszlo Ravasz, the Pro- 
testant bishop, extolled Horthy and the fas- 
cist regime, and urged support for the war. 

Of the crimes perpetrated by the clericals 
the one that evoked the greatest hatred of 
the people was the alacrity with which they 
supplied the Horthy regime with ideological 
ammunition and their advocacy of fascism 
in the guise of “religious morality” and 
“Christianity.” In doing so they poisoned the 
minds of an entire generation. 

In the period after the liberation from the 
fascist yoke and before the establishment of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat (1945-48) 
political clericalism fought against the de- 
mocratic reforms in our country. Jointly with 
secular reaction it conducted an open fight 
against the Communist Party and all the pro- 
gressive forces. In those days church affairs 
were in the hands of out-and-out reaction- 
aries headed by Cardinal Mindszenthy. Mind- 
szenthy took under his protection the defeat- 
ed fascist clique, those who had committed 
grave crimes against the people and who 
were subsequently brought before the court. 
Many of these had donned clerical garb in 
an attempt to evade the hand of justice. 


When the reactionaries suffered defeat and 
the working class took power into its hands, 
Mindszenthy redoubled his efforts to rally 
the forces of black reaction inside the church, 
turning the latter into a counter-revolution- 
ary political center against people’s democ- 
racy. This plotting was exposed and made 
known to the public. The reactionary prelates 
who had become political conspirators 
against people’s rule were made to answer 
before the law. This led to a loss of prestige 
and their influence gradually declined. 


Then in 1956, at the time of the counter- 
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revolutionary putsch, the _ prelates, still 
dreaming of a return to the past, lost no 
time in returning to the political scene. They 
strove hard to use the churches as tools of 
the counter-revolution. The speeches of Mind- 
szenthy, Laszlo Ravasz and Lajos Ordas and 
the emergence of so-called Christian political 
parties made it pretty clear that the reac- 
tionary clergy were preparing for an all-out 
drive against the people’s democratic sys- 
tem. Their political program was formulated 
on November 3, 1956, by Mindszenthy who 
declared: “We want to be a nation founded 
on private property, wisely and justly restric- 
ted in keeping with the public interests.” 
The real meaning of his speech was so un- 
mistakable that even the religious people 
among the workers and peasants had no dif- 
ficulty in grasping the political aims for 
which the clerical reactionaries were using 
their faith. 


Even after the counter-revolution had been 
crushed, the prelates did not retreat at once, 
they simply changed their tactics. As was 
the case in 1945, they again tried to organize 
a political provocation in connection with 
religious instruction in the schools, tried to 
instigate the believers against the worker- 
peasant government, and to prevent the 
economic and political consolidation of the 
country. They launched, moreover, a frien- 
zied campaign against the democratic clergy. 


Our state, naturally, could not be a neutral 
observer in this struggle. Early in 1957 the 
government declared that, in keeping with 
the 1948-50 agreement, it was anxious to 
resolve the relations between the state and 
the church, and this was done. The outcome 
was that the democratic clergy were rein- 
stated. The reactionary clergy were relegat- 
ed to the background, while the positions of 
the clergy who marched in step with the peo- 
ple became stronger. 


We still have reactionaries among the 
clergy in Hungary. But they have lost so 
much support that they prefer to keep sil- 
ence. This does not, of course, mean that 
they have completely relinquished struggle 
against people’s rule. They are still active, 
chiefly inside the church and, understand- 
ably, against the loyal clergy. Their sphere 
of activity, however, is shrinking all the 
time, and not only because they are opposed 
by the state but also because the loyal forc- 
es in the church are, with increasing vigor, 
combating the reactionary extremists. 


An analysis of the activity conducted by 
both past and present, 


clerical reaction, 
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shows that it has always made maximum use 
of international contacts. The clerical reac- 
tionaries in our country are an organized 
force propagating the views of international 
reaction in the struggle against socialism. 
They can be described as the outposts of in- 
ternational imperialism in our country. 


They maintain, for example, contact with 
the Vatican, which is the avowed enemy of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic. The Vat- 
ican hates our socialist system because it is 
not landlords, capitalists and prelates who 
are at the helm of state, but working people; 
it regards as its enemies even those believ- 
ers among the working people who support 
socialism. After the counter-revolution the 
Vatican went all out to prevent the internal 
and external consolidation of our country. It 
is still conducting cold-war propaganda 
against us. But our state, naturally, is rebuf- 
fing the Vatican’s attempts to meddle in our 
internal affairs. At the same time the state 
does not interfere in any way with religious 
matters. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
our Party adheres to the view that clerical 
reaction is political reaction which, masked 
as a religious ideology, is working to bring 
believers under its sway. Consequently, the 
struggle against it is a political struggle. It 
follows, then, that there is a profound poli- 
tical contradiction between the socialist sys- 
tem and clerical reaction. And the extent to 
which we succeed in explaining to the work- 
ing people that this reaction stands for in- 
ternational imperialism and against the in- 
terests of our people, will determine whether 
we shall succeed in winning them from the 
influence of clericalism and in putting an end 
to its subversion. 


This struggle is a component of the strug- 
gle waged by our socialist state against all 
its political enemies. In waging it we com- 
bine administrative measures with political 
exposure, explanation and persuasion. Not 
only non-believers but also believers and 
clergy loyal to our socialist country are tak- 
ing part in it. This struggle will facilitate 
also our socialist construction and, for this 
reason, it is essential to develop it on a large 
scale and in all directions. 


Vv 
Prior to the liberation the relations between 
state and church were determined by the 
identity of their basic interests. The church- 
es, principally the Catholic Church, had 
owned vast tracts of land and had huge fin- 
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resources. The Roman Catholic 


ancial 
Church, for instance, owned 866,000 holds* 
of land. This explains why the clergy spared 
no effort in defending the semi-feudal system. 


In the post-liberation years (1945-48) the 
prelates, in the guise of religion and taking 
advantage of the religious feelings of the 
masses, did everything in their power to set 
the working people against the Communist 
Party, which fought for worker-peasant rule, 
for socialism. They preached that the strug- 
gle to take over the big estates, including 
those belonging to the church, and for the 
abolition of capitalist private property, was 
a struggle waged by the Communists against 
religion and the church. Thanks, however, 
to the Party’s sound policy and explanatory 
work this preaching was of little avail. Reli- 
gious people realized that this was a strug- 
gle not against religion but against capital- 
ism, against the exploiting classes. 


With the establishment of the proletarian 
dictatorship, the exposure of the reactionary 
clergy and the beginning of the socialist con- 
struction, significant changes took place in 
the church. There emerged a group of loyal 
clergy who recognized people’s democracy. 
This resulted in 1948-50 in an agreement bet- 
ween our state and the church. The state 
guaranteed freedom of worship and granted 
the church considerable material aid. The 
church, in its turn, undertook to discontinue 
support to any attempt to restore capitalism. 
Thus normal relations were established bet- 
ween the state and the church. And though 
these relations were temporarily disrupted 
by the 1956 counter-revolution, today the 
clergy, with the exception of the reaction- 
aries, readily co-operate with the state in 
some political issues. 


There are differences inside the church on 
the relations with the state. The reaction- 
aries object to the church being loyal to state 
policy. However, the forces that reject this 
line, chiefly among the lower clergy, are 
numerous. They hold that the political at- 
titude adopted by the Catholic reactionaries 
is unsound, that it is harmful to the church, 
since it estranges most of the faithful who 
believe in socialism. 


The lower clergy are aware that through- 
out its history the church has survived solely 
because it adapted itself to the replacement 
of one social system by another. It is obvious, 
however, that most of this lower clergy abide 
by people’s democracy not for the sake of 


*One holds equals 1.42 acres.—Ed. 


socialism but because the interests of the 
church necessitate this. 


Some of them agree on many points with 
our government. They can see what it has 
done to improve the conditions of the people, 
and this has greatly affected their attitude. 
This part of the clergy which supports our 
system is growing. 


Those of the lower clergy who stand for 
good relations with the state realize that 
people’s democracy is not something “tem- 
porary,” but a system which has triumphed 
in our country, and that the church should 
adjust itself to the new system. Consequent- 
ly they are exerting no little pressure on the 
bishops, and want them, too, to be loyal to 
the socialist state, otherwise they will only 
discredit the church in the eyes of the public. 


There is a serious political conflict on this 
issue between the lower clergy and the reac- 
tionary prelates, who are hostile to people’s 
rule and are supported by the Vatican. The 
Vatican, some of the bishops and other re- 
actionary clericals still cherish the illusion 
that people’s democracy is a transient thing. 
For this reason they are against normal re- 
lations between state and church. 


They would prefer to disrupt the normal 
state of affairs particularly by stressing ide- 
ological differences and accentuating them. 
Those of the clergy who stand for good re- 
lations with the state do not accept this. The 
village priests, for instance, are greatly in- 
fluenced by the peasants who have chosen 
the socialist way, the way of producer co- 
operatives. The peasants reject the anti- 
socialist, reactionary attitude adopted by 
some priests. This applies in even greater 
measure to the more realistic clergy in the 
working-class districts. Knowing the political 
attitude of the workers and peasants, more 
and more priests are becoming convinced 
that people’s democracy is a stable social 
system. And some of the bishops, too, are be- 
ginning to understand that the views held 
by the Vatican and the clerical reactionaries 
that people’s democracy is something tran- 
sient are absolutely hopeless and simply spell 
danger for the church, because political illu- 
sions of this kind can only result in the be- 
lievers turning their backs on the church. 
And that, of course, is what the bishops do 
not want. Consequently most of them do not 
resist the building of socialism and, despite 
the pressure brought to bear by the Vatican 
and the reactionaries in their midst, refrain 
from any action against the worker-peasant 
rule. 
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We believe that the episcopate will be 
acting correctly if, ignoring the pressure ex- 
erted by the reactionaries, they align them- 
selves with the forward-looking clergy, who 
promote normal relations between state and 
church. “The episcopate which have more 
than once demonstrated their loyalty to the 
government, cannot simultaneously be loyal 
to the individual reactionary priests . . . who 
during the counter-revolution were placed 
by Cardinal Mindszenthy in the offices from 
which the priests who supported peace were 
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driven out. It is our hope that the episcopate 
will realize the futility of this two-faced loy- 
alty — both to the government and to the 
reactionary priests who oppose the govern- 
ment,” said Gyula Kallai at a meeting of the 
State Assembly on April 18, 1958. Yes, we 
are all for normal political relations with the 
church in the future too. This, however, im- 
plies that the reactionary clergy, chiefly in- 
side the Catholic Church, should not have 
any say in shaping its policy. 


Modern Science and the 
Conquest of Space 


G. Pokrovsky 


Man’s Conquest of Space Is Not 
Only a Scientific Problem 
ISTORY shows that together with gen- 
eral progress in the spheres of indus- 
try and knowledge the different epochs are 
distinguished by achievements which clearly 
delineate the economic level, the political 
structure and the trend of development. 

Judged from this angle the most signific- 
ant event of the last decade in science and 
engineering is, undoubtedly, the penetration 

of the cosmos by man-made satellites. 


The motion of a space-vehicle is similar to 
that of the celestial bodies. The motion de- 
rives from the power behind the _ initial 
thrust, after which the space-vehicle con- 
tinues its flight without any further expen- 
diture of energy. In this respect motion in 
space differs from mechanical motion on the 
earth where constant expenditure of energy 
is needed to overcome gravity and atmos- 
pheric drag. 

The initial conditians are of decisive sig- 
nificance for space flight. The velocity and 
the direction of the motion call for the ut- 
most precision, since even the slightest mis- 
calculation can substantially change the 


course and the range of the flight. 


A number of conditions are needed for 
solving problems of this kind — heavy in- 


electronics, 


dustry and instrument-making, 
astrophysics, 


radio engineering, geophysics, 
etc. 

Characteristic here are the interaction and 
co-operation of the various branches of 
science and industry. It is hard to find an- 
other sphere of human activity in which co- 
operation is developed to such an extent as 
in the techniques of cosmic flight and explo- 
ration. Man’s conquest of space is not only 
a matter of science. It is a matter which 
deeply affects politics and world outlook and 
is of concern to all mankind. 

The history of technological progress 
shows that the basic features of particular 
instruments and machines have developed 
more or less smoothly. The capacity of elec- 
tric power stations, ship and aircraft engines 
has steadily risen, as well as the size of 
ships, planes, etc. Spasmodic growth of tech- 
nological characteristics is a rare thing. 


In recent years, however, rocketry has 
made unprecedented progress in velocity, 
thrust and power. 

Remarkable progress has been made in 
structural mechanics and in the power of 
rockets. Basing ourselves on the theory of 
the famous Russian scientist Tsiolkovsky 
and bearing in mind that the Soviet luniks 
carried instrumentation weighing more than 
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a ton and developed a velocity of up to 12 
kilometers per second, we can easily calcu- 
late that the overall weight of the carrier 
rocket at the moment of launching was in 
the neighborhood of a thousand tons. 


Given this weight of the carrier rocket the 
thrust of the engine installed in the first 
stage should be in the vicinity of several 
thousand tons, equalling the power of the 
jet engines of approximately one hundred 
“TU-104” planes. The rocket power is more 
than ten times that of the Kuibyshev hydro- 
electric station on the Volga. Thus the power 
of the comparatively small (in size and 
weight) engine of the first propulsive unit 
leaves far behind the world’s powerful hydro- 
electric station, completed at the time when 
the launching of the first space vehicles was in 
preparation. 


No less striking is the success in the 
sphere of tele-control. If in the pre-rocket 
period radio communication was confined to 
the earth-bound distance of no more than 
20,000 kilometers, the first Soviet luniks re- 
corded a two-way automatic wireless com- 
munication at distances of half a million and 
more kilometers. 

It is interesting to note that a possible way 
of guiding a rocket is a giant gun barrel 
formed by radio-waves within which the 
rocket moves like a shell. Such a gun barrel 
would stretch in space over hundreds and 
thousands of kilometers. Here we have an 
example of how radio waves form quite a 
material electromagnetic “structure” tens of 
thousands times greater than the biggest 
structure made of steel and other materials. 
We can see from this how man is advancing 
from the times when he used different forms 
of matter consisting of atoms and known as 
substance to the time when he will use other, 
non-atom forms of matter, especially elec- 
tro-magnetic fields and radio-waves. 


This signifies an unprecedented advance in 
man’s conquest of nature. Even we cannot 
fully appreciate the entire significance of 
this development. No doubt the generations 
to come will regard it as the greatest revo- 
lution in the means of production and re- 
search. 

The use of automatic and tele-controlled 
devices facilitates the exceptional accuracy 
of rocket flights. In January this year the 
penultimate stage of the Soviet space rocket 
reached the designated area in the Pacific at 
a point less than two kilometers from the 
target, the distance from the launching site 
being 12,500 kilometers along the earth’s 


surface. Similar experiments were continued 
in July, with the target area being 2.5 times 
as small. This is proof of the increased ac- 
curacy of rocketry. 


Until recently space exploration was based 
on automation and radio communication. 
Photographing the other side of the moon in 
different scales, developing the films and 
transmitting the pictures to earth by radio 
were done automatically. The most complex 
and manifold research, up to the transmis- 
sion of television pictures from the moon and 
the physico-chemical analysis of the sub- 
stance on the lunar surface will be done by 
automatic devices. This is due in the main 
to the progress made in automation and elec- 
tronics. But successful experiments with the 
launching of animals have been conducted in 
the Soviet Union and the United States over 
a number of years. In July last year the TASS 
agency reported the safe return of a contain- 
er carrying several animals. These results 
were confirmed by further experiments in 
July and August this year. The launching of 
the space-ship with living creatures on board 
and a safe return to earth was a triumph for 
Soviet science and engineering, a major con- 
tribution to world science. The practical pos- 
sibility of space flights by man is thus being 
created. 


The flights of the Soviet space-ships give 
us grounds for saying that rocketry is now in 
a position to ensure the safe launching and 
return of a manned space-ship. For this pur- 
pose a sealed cabin of adequate size has been 
built with facilities for purifying the air, res- 
toring the stock of oxygen, and also for 
maintaining the required temperature, humid- 
ity and atmospheric pressure. This cabin can 
carry enough water and food, as well as ob- 
servation and radio communication instru- 
ments. 


To put it briefly, terrestrial gravity has been 
overcome and it is now possible to thrust 
into space part of the environment in which 
man lives, part of the earth’s biosphere. Only 
under such conditions can we speak about 
space flights by man. It is our view that the 
space-ship with a man or men on board 
should be launched from the polar regions 
in order to avoid the harmful influence of 
belts of high-energy particles, discovered by 
Vernov and Chernov (Soviet Union) and Van 
Allen (United States) with the aid of satel- 
lites and space rockets. These belts girdle 
the globe near the equator. Man should not 
be put into orbit during the periods of in- 
creased activity of the sun when nuclear 
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blasts of exceptional power occur on its sur- 
face. The torrents of high-energy particles 
released into space reach the earth after 
several hours and could gravely injure the 
space passengers. These difficulties, however, 
can be surmounted. They will, apparently, be 
overcome completely sometime in the ’six- 
ties, and soon man will be conscious of 
his power over space. 

But one should not think that manned 
flights will make automatic instruments un- 
necessary. On the contrary, these instruments 
will develop at a rapid rate. 

Theoretically speaking, it is now possible 
to reproduce the action of man particularly 
with the aid of radio-controlled mechanical 
hands and to transmit pictures and sounds 
so that an operator staying in a comfortable 
laboratory on earth will be able to observe 
and feel the features of the moon, to which 
the corresponding automatic apparatuses had 
been delivered by a rocket. 

Preparations for man’s flight into space are 
not exhausted by the pre-arranged plan for 
scientific exploration. Not a few people are 
eager to risk the dangers of a flight. In fact 
space flight is becoming a clearly expressed 
spiritual need of man. Satisfaction of this 
need will have far-reaching consequences. It 
it evident that the launching of a man will 
tremendously enhance the moral and political 
prestige of the country which will be the 
first to do this. 


Exploration in the Earth-Moon Region 

It would be premature now to sum up all 
the results of recent research conducted with 
the aid of space-vehicles and satellites. Much 
material has been accumulated, but much of 
it remains to be fully analyzed. However, 
the characteristic features of this research 
can be noted. 

Included here in the first place should be 
the data on the upper layers of the earth’s 
atmosphere. This atmosphere stretches in a 
very rarefied condition at a very considerable 
distance from the earth. Particularly impor- 
tant is the interaction of the torrents of 
charged particles with the magnetic field of 
the earth. This interaction leads to the for- 
mation of two concentric belts of particles 
girdling the earth along the equator. The 
moon, which has no magnetic field of its 
own (as has been established with the aid 
of the first Soviet space rocket), has no belts 
of high-energy particles. 

The discovery of the basic properties of 
the magnetic gaseous dynamics of the upper 
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layers of the earth’s atmosphere has paved 
the way to a study of the exchange of energy 
between the sun, the atmosphere and outer 
space, to a study of the effects on the atmo- 
sphere of the radiation caused by sunspots 
and the superpowerful nuclear explosions 
which occur in the periods of intensified solar 
activity. It can be supposed that this radia- 
tion greatly influences the weather and many 
geophysical processes. 

At present, weather forecasts, especially 
long-term ones, are extremely inaccurate and 
often do not meet the needs of agriculture, of 
air, sea, rail and road transport, etc. Study 
of the properties of the upper layers of the 
atmosphere with the aid of space rockets 
and artificial satellites will make short-term 
and especially long-term forecasts more pre- 
cise. 

An important practical result is the discov- 
ery of the comparatively slight danger of the 
space-ship colliding with small meteors. It 
is to be hoped that in future automatic cos- 
mic stations will be able to function for a 
long time without being destroyed or damag- 
ed by meteors or meteoric dust. 


From the technological standpoint the in- 
stalling of solar batteries aboard the space- 
ships was not a particularly difficult matter. 
But the solving of this problem is of great 
importance; it is man’s first step towards ex- 
ploiting cosmic resources, towards building 
space-ships capable of functioning in outer 
space without getting power from the earth. 


Soviet space pioneers are exploring and 
studying the Universe for the benefit of hu- 
manity. In particular, Soviet scientists aim at 
protecting possible life from infection on 
those planets to which the first space-ships 
are sent. The first Lunik, for instance, was 
completely sterilized, though this measure 
complicated the already difficult task—deliv- 
ery of the pennant and research. 


Competition Between the USSR and the USA 
in Space Exploration 

In recent years attention has been focused 
on space rocketry. Many people are interest- 
ed, perhaps, not so much in particular tech- 
nological and scientific results as in the po- 
tentialities of two great powers — the USSR 
and the USA—for solving scientific and tech- 
nical problems of unprecedented scope and 
complexity. And this is understandable. For 
it is a matter of the potential of the two 
social systems—socialism which is advancing 
towards communism in the USSR and capi- 
talism which is doomed by history. 
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No reactionary propaganda can conceal the 
Soviet achievements. The sputniks passed over 
many countries; all could see them, while 
radio amateurs picked up their signals. 


The first round of this competition is now 
over. The launching of earth and solar satel- 
lites has been mastered, the earth-moon route 
has been explored. We now know the struc- 
ture of the upper layers of the atmosphere. 
The space-vehicles were successfully brought 
back to the earth. Much has also been done 
in other spheres. 

What, then, are the results of the first 
round? 

1. All types of space-vehicles — artificial 
satellites, artificial planets and moon rockets 
—were first launched by the USSR. Despite 
the concentration of effort and means, the 
high technological level and organization of 
production in the USA and the attention 
given by the U.S. government to this matter, 
the American scientists could only duplicate 
some of the Soviet achievements. 


2. The most difficult tasks as, for instance, 
the delivery of the pennant to the moon, 
photographing the other side of the moon and 
the landing of a rocket within two kilometers 
of the target area—these could not be dupli- 
cated by the USA even after the experi- 
ments had been carried out by the Soviet 
Union. 


3. As we know from the press, the rockets 
launched in the United States often exploded, 
deviated from the prescribed course or failed 
to take off. These inaccuracies and mishaps 
are in contradiction to the high level reached 
by the leading capitalist countries in other 
spheres of technology. 


4. Quite a number of U.S. space-vehicles 
were assembled of components originally de- 
signed for other purposes. Medium-range mis- 
siles were used as propulsive units in the 
multi-stage space rocket systems. This made 
it impossible to construct a vehicle with op- 
timum qualities. Evidently this non-effective 
designing is explained by the extreme haste 
and nervousness occasioned by the fact that 
the rate of development of Soviet rocketry 
was too fast even for the United States. 


5. Unlike U.S. rockets, Soviet rockets were 
unprecedented in dimensions, payload and 
accuracy, and in such achievements as, for 
instance, exploring the earth-moon route. 
This is proof of the high level of Soviet rock- 
etry, its purposefulness and consistency, and 
of the morale and unity of the workers, engi- 
neers and scientists who built them. 
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The Soviet rockets are not only a brilliant 
piece of engineering, they are also a record 
in the conquest of nature. They are, in addi- 
tion, the expression of the enthusiasm of 
the Soviet people. In socialist society, in 
which there are no social antagonisms, every 
man gives of his best to the common cause, 
confident that his labor will not be wasted. 
Socialist planning and the excellently organ- 
ized labor of the people yield greater results 
the more complex and difficult the task tackl- 
ed by them. It is no wonder therefore that 
the superiority of socialism over capitalism 
becomes clearer the farther the USSR and 
the other socialist countries advance along 
the highway of progress. : 


For the peoples of the world Soviet space 
rockets are not only a means of exploring 
the cosmos, they are first of all indisputable 
proof of the vitality of socialism. Soviet 
rocketry shows what the working man will 
do under communism. 

The German designer Werner von Braun, 
now the U.S. chief rocket expert, in assess- 
ing the development of rocketry in the United 
States, has admitted the profound misunder- 
standing of the role of science in that coun- 
try. We are convinced, he said, that despite 
all the fine words, we are not yet making 
sufficient efforts to enrich the knowledge 
obtained with such difficulty over the years. 
This, perhaps, is explained by the fact that 
science is not accessible to the masses, by 
inability to appreciate the needs of science, 
which is the result of poor popularization. Von 
Braun pointed out that it was the launching 
of the Soviet sputnik that gave an impetus 
to rocketry development in the United States. 


How remote these pessimistic and vague 
thoughts are from the clear and purposeful 
enthusiasm which inspires the builders of 
Soviet space-vehicles. Co-operation of the dif- 
ferent branches of science and engineering, 
and the organization of labor in rocketry 
have reached a level which is possible only 
under the planning of vast resources and on 
the basis of the morale, unity and enthusiasm 
typical of the people in a socialist country. 


Soviet rocketry, designed chiefly for peace- 
ful exploration of outer space, is a striking 
indication of how the people in the other so- 
cialist countries will work while advancing 
to communism. 

In the conditions of today Soviet rocketry, 
naturally, is also a means of defense of the 
USSR and of the entire socialist camp. It 
has added enormously to our defense capa- 
city and gives confidence in the possibility 
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of peaceful labor in the future. But Soviet 


rocketry is basically of a peaceful character; 


it benefits all peoples. There are those in the 
Unifed States who talk glibly about building 
a spy rocket, a spy Satellite; this boasting 
merely lays bare the corrupt influence exert- 
ed by the top military on science and tech- 
nology. 


Man’s Power Over Nature for the Benefit 
of the People 

The achievements in the exploration of 
outer space are obviously only a beginning. 
The first stage of our penetration into space 
demonstrated the immense growth of man’s 
power over nature. The task now is to use 
this power for the benefit of all. 


In the past few years we have seen a num- 
ber of examples of fruitful co-operation be- 
tween countries. in various undertakings. 
Fruitful in this respect was the co-operation 
of scientists during the first International 
Geophysical Year. Here one should note the 
international agreement (December 1959) on 
peaceful development of the Antarctic. This 
shows that, in solving problems of concern 
to all, peaceful co-operation between coun- 
tries, regardless of their internal system, is 
feasible. 

This experience is useful for outlining the 
perspectives and for joint efforts in explor- 
ing outer space. Clearly we should first under- 
take tasks the solution of which would bene- 
fit as quickly as possible the greatest number 
of people in the different countries. 


It is difficult to review in the space of 
one article the entire program of research 
feasible at the present moment and capable 
of bringing practical results to all. We shall 
mention therefore only some immediate 
tasks. (We have in mind not so much par- 
ticular plans but rather the desire to illustrate 
the vast opportunities which are opening up, 
in our opinion, in the field of cosmic science 
and technology.) For instance, we are think- 
ing in terms of a continuously operating 
system of earth satellites for purposes of 
meteorological observations in the upper lay- 
ers of the atmosphere, of ascertaining how 
energy circulates between these layers and 
outer space, and how the streams of high- 
energy radiation pierce the atmosphere cur- 
ing increased solar activity. 


In all probability such observations will 
add substantially to our knowledge of the 
processes taking place in the earth’s atmo- 
sphere and will enable us to forecast the 
weather more accurately for longer periods. 
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It has been calculated that this alone will 
make it possible to save in the different 
countries up to 500,000 million rubles a year 
thanks to the reduction of losses to agri- 
culture from unexpected drought, flooding 
and frost. Long-term weather forecasts can 
be given for the earth as a whole. This sum 
wouid suffice to cover all the expenditure on 
the further development of cosmic science 
and technology. 

Another international task could be, in our 
view, the study of the moon, and of Mars 
and Venus. It could be done by taking coior 
photographs of the celestial bodies, by study- 
ing their atmosphere, magnetic and electric 
fields, the exchange of energy with ovter 
space, etc. Further, it will be possible to 
Geliver to the moon, and later to Mars and 
Venus, automatic laboratories with television 
cameras and other instruments controiled 
from the earth by radio. It would be useful 
to put into orbit giant telescopes equipped 
with television cameras. This could yield tre- 
mendous results both during the study of 
stars, cosmic gaseous clouds, the sun and 
planets, and the study of the earth by means 
of observing it at varying distances from 
outer space. 

Much could be achieved by using special 
communication sputniks for radio-relaying; 
for television transmission over great dis- 
tances, and also for geodesy, and for sea and 
air navigation. 


Together with solving the technological 
tasks directly associated with pressing needs, 
man will, undoubtedly, undertake space flights 
aimed at solving more remote tasks. 


It is quite probable that the next few 
years will see flights by inter-continental 
space-ships for the super-fast transportation 
of man and cargoes from one point of the 
globe to another. By rising above the dense 
layers of the atmosphere these craft could 
cover long distances in less than an hour. 
Flights from Europe to the Antarctic, for 
instance, would take about fifty minutes, per- 
haps less. Round-the-earth flights at altitudes 
ranging from 300 to tens of thousands of 
kilometers would also be possible. 


Later, man will be able to circumnavigate 
the moon, Mars and Venus. The landing of 
a man on the moon and other planets will 
probably be preceded by sending automatic 
instruments, television transmitters in partic- 
ular, to these celestial bodies. The landing 
itself is quite feasible. But for this purpose 
very large space-ships will be needed and 
many difficult tasks will have to be solved. 
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Man can be sent to outer space only if his 
safe return is guaranteed. It seems that man 
will be able to take off for other celestial 
bodies not earlier than 1970-75. 


* * % 


Outer space can and must be used for 
peaceful co-operation and competition by all 
nations. And this can bring tremendous bene- 
fit to man within the next few years. 


The people in all countries are behind the 
Soviet Union in its struggle for peace and 
total disarmament. As Khrushchov put it, 
“the present age has produced new means 
of mass annihilation, but it has also brought 
home to the peoples the necessity of prevent- 
ing war and ensuring peace.” Not only the 


scientist and the expert but the layman, too, 
is becoming aware of his responsibility for 
the application for peace of the new achieve- 
ments of science and technology, the de- 
structive force of which the imperialist cir- 
cles aim at using for their purposes. To 
paralyze the destructive power of rockets, 
to place them under public control—that is 
the demand of the day. Acceptance of ithe 
Soviet proposals for general and complete 
disarmament would make it possible to raise 
the question of using the missiles and the 
war industry of the big powers for peaceful 
exploration of outer space, for the benefit of 
all. This would be a brilliant example of 
“beating swords into ploughshares,” for which 
Khrushchov called at the U.N. General As- 
sembly last autumn. 


The British Labor Party Today 


K. Zilliacus 


The article printed below was written by the author at the request of 
the Editorial Board. The Board welcomes this contribution from Mr. 
Zilliacus, a spokesman of the Social Democratic Left. 


Since on a number of vital issues of the day there is a degree of identity 
in the views of the Communists and the Left Socialists, many of their 
differences can be composed by way of comradely discussion. In this 
connection we believe that the article in this number by the Austrian 
Communist, Scharf, will be a contribution to the discussion. 


HE British Labor Party is convulsed by a 
crisis over great issues of principle and 
policy which has been growing for some 
years. It will probably rise to a climax at the 
Annual Conference of the Party which will 
be held in Scarborough at the beginning of 
this October. It reflects the anxieties and per- 
plexities of the whole nation over Britain’s 
position in the age of atomic energy and ide- 
ological conflict. 

In order to understand this crisis and what 
it portends it is necessary first to take a look 
at the Labor Party. For the roots of the crisis 
lie deep in Labor past. 


The Labor Party is flesh of the flesh and 
bone of the bone of the British working class, 
made by them in their own image. It dis- 


plays the characteristic features of the Brit- 
ish people. In its composition it is a true 
cross-section of the nation, most of whom 
are workers. In structure it is unique but 
can best be compared to a cross between a 
Social Democratic Party and a Popular Front. 
In spirit it is not only a Party but, as it is 
fond of calling itself, a movement. 


The Party is very British in its abhorrence 
of theory and doctrine and its addiction to 
empiricism, rule of thumb, and “muddle 
through.” 

It is British, too, in its profound belief in 
democracy and political freedom both as a 
system of government and as a way of life. 
(It should not be forgotten that democracy 
in Britain came, not handed down from 
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above, but as a result of long struggle by the 
people against the ruling classes.) On the 
other hand, its conception of democracy is 
thoroughly practical. 

Because the Labor Party is a Social Demo- 
cratic Party its leaders are always in danger 
of falling victim to the senile disease of 
Rightism, which is an occupational hazard of 
Social Democratic parties. But because it is 
a Popular Front, the mass Party of the Brit- 
ish working class, it can never move bodily 
away from the workers and in the final an- 
alysis expresses their will. 

The present-day Party consists of nearly 
six million members politically affiliated 
through their trade unions, through paying 
the small political affiliation supplement when 
paying in their trade union contributions. 
There are some 800,000 individual members 
of the Party organized by constituencies (the 
1918 Constitution made it possible to be an 
individual member of the Party). 

The individual members are the most active 
and radical elements in the Party. They are 
for the most part also trade unionists, so that 
the Party is overwhelmingly working-class in 
character, although the proportion tends to 
diminish the higher one goes in the Party. 

Although formed in 1900, it was not until 
1918 that the Party adopted a new Constitu- 
tion in which it definitely proclaimed social- 
ism as its aim. The First World War made 
it aware of the fact, first of all, that foreign 
affairs mattered and that no government 
could fight a war without the support of 
Labor and its representatives. 

During the years between the wars the 
Labor Party stood for the establisment of 
a collective security system with the USSR 
participating in it against fascist aggression. 
But they did so mostly in a confused, half- 
hearted way, and after violent struggles bet- 
ween Left and Right. 

The normal dynamic of the Labor Party 
is a constant struggle between Right and 
Left, in which at certain periods the Left 
has been represented chiefly in the trade 
unions, at others in the political side of the 
movement. Normal struggle becomes a crisis 
when instead of being an argument about 
how best to pursue aims held in common, it 
becomes a clash over the aims themselves. 


The first such crisis occurred as far back 
as 1906, when the ieaders of the infant Labor 
Party were in imminent danger of becoming 
an appendage to the Liberal Party and de- 
voted to social reform within the framework 
of capitalism. This danger was averted by 


the insistence of the Left, especially those in 
the unions, on “work or maintenance” for 
the unemployed. (This at the time was re- 
garded by laissez-faire Liberals, as well as 
Tories, as rank socialism and objectionable in 
principle.) As a result the struggle ensued, 
the crisis was overcome and the Party estab- 
lished as an independent political working- 
class force. 

The second crisis (1931) was in the great 
world slump, when the Right-wing leaders 
went out for national unity to save the coun- 
try — that is, capitalism — in the economic 
crisis. Instead of splitting the Party, how- 
ever, as Ramsay MacDonald had hoped, he 
merely splintered himself and a handful of 
personal adherents off from the Party. The 
political lesson taught by that crisis was that 
loyalty to leaders must be conditional on the 
leaders’ being loyai to party policies and 
principles. 

The third and greatest crisis of the Labor 
Party began soon after the Labor Govern- 
ment assumed office in 1945, and has been 
growing ever since. It started in the field of 
international affairs. But it has long ago 
spread to basic issues in home affairs, for 
the two cannot be separated. In his 1937 book 
The Labor Party in Perspective Clement At- 
tlee wrote justly that: “It must be perfectly 
clear that the Labor Party rejects altogether 
the theory that foreign policy is something 
which must be kept out of party politics. It 
does not agree that there is some policy to 
be pursued by this country irrespective of 
what party is in power, a policy which is 
national and so transcends party differences. 
There is a deep difference of opinion bet- 
ween the Labor Party and the capitalist par- 
ties on foreign as well as on home policy, 
because the two cannot be separated.” 

During the 1945 election the program of 
the Labor Party insisted that the spread of 
socialism was the only safeguard against a 
return of fascism, and the only sure founda- 
tion for prosperity, freedom, and democracy 
in the postwar world. When Labor came to 
power, it first of all threw overboard the in- 
ternational program on which it had been 
elected, which called for co-operation with 
both the Soviet Union and the United States 
through a world organization, and pledged 
the Party not to join either in an alliance 
against the other. As Walter Lippman point- 
ed out at the time (New York Herald Trib- 
une, June 5, 1946): “The line followed by Mr. 
Bevin in his first ten months was not con- 
sistent with the promise and doctrines of the 
British Labor Party. Mr. Bevin’s policy has 
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been to carry on the policies he found when 
he took office and to adhere to the line laid 
down by Mr. Churchill and the old hands of 
the Foreign Office.” 

This line led to the cold war, the new arms 
race, and growing subordination to the Unit- 
ed States in NATO set up with the help of 
the Labor Government. The economic and 
social consequences of this policy began in- 
creasingly to sap the domestic achievements 
of the Labor Government and to demoralize 
the Party and create dissension in its ranks. 


The strait-jacketing of the social services 
in the last years of the Labor Government to 
meet defense expenditure; the Korean War 
and the soaring prices and financial crisis it 
brought on; and the vast defense program 
to which the Labor Government committed 
itself under American pressure, gave it the 
coup de grace. 

In the years 1952 to 1953 we were treated 
to the spectacle in Parliament of what one 
Conservative paper facetiously referred to 
as the three Parties — the Tory Government, 
the Labor Opposition, and the Labor ex- 
Ministers, who were so busy defending their 
record of national unity with the Tories in 
foreign affairs and defense, that they spent 
as much time fighting their own back bench- 
ers as they did the Government. 

At the Morecambe Conference in 1952, the 
Left captured the seven seats on the NEC 
elected by the Constituency Parties. It also 
passed resolutions warning the Party “against 
the danger of supporting anti-working class 
forces in international affairs’; condemning 
policies which treated “the risings of the 
oppressed peoples as Soviet-inspired plots”; 
“strongly opposing any suggestion that the 
armaments now being built up to deter ag- 
gression should be employed to impose on 
any other country changes in governments or 
internal policies.” 

In 1953 the NEC foreign policy resolution 
adopted at the Margate Conference re- 
affirmed these Morecambe decisions. But 
meanwhile the Right-wing Labor leaders in 
Parliament waged a campaign to make the 
Party support the rearmament and inclusion 
in NATO of Western Germany. This they 
succeeded in doing by knife-edge majorities 
in the Parliamentary Party and at Annual 
Conference. The resulting dissension and de- 
moralization in the Party were major factors 
in its defeat in the 1955 election. 


By the 1957 Conference the issue of the 
H-bomb and nuclear weapons had become 
a major source of controversy in the Party. 
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The Left suffered a heavy defeat because of 
the reversal of his position on this matter by 
Aneurin Bevan, in a vain attempt to pre- 
serve Party unity without abandoning the 
H-bomb. But at the same time a progressive 
foreign policy resolution was passed which 
was the joint product of the National Union 
of Mine Workers and the Amalgamated En- 
gineering Union. 


Nevertheless, after a spirited fight, the 
Conference was induced by the Right-wing 
leaders to accept their report on Industry and 
Society. This report, as often in similar docu- 
ments, had adopted a good deal of the Left’s 
analysis, but drawn the conclusions of the 
Right! it showed how the British economy 
was dominated by 600 giant firms, but it 
drew the conclusion that the next Labor Gov- 
ernment should not ask for a mandate to 
carry out any fresh measures of nationaliza- 
tion, although it should have powers to buy 
shares in private firms and to nationalize any 
industry which had ‘failed the nation’. 


At this Conference the criticism by some 
trade unions, notably the Transport & Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union of which Frank Cousins 
is the Secretary, of the attitude to socialism 
of the Right-wing leaders of the Party first 
made itself felt. The condition on which the 
unions were prepared to accept the report 
on Industry and Society was that the leader- 
ship should repledge itself to the national- 
ization of steel and of long-distance trans- 
port, the two industries denationalized by 
the Tories. 


At the 1958 Annual Conference in Scar- 
borough the National Executive’s new state- 
ment on foreign policy was adopted almost 
unanimously. It provided for the unification 
of Germany within a framework agreed and 
guaranteed by the four great powers, leav- 
ing the ways and means to be settled by the 
Germans themselves, and accompanied by 
withdrawal of foreign forces, banning of nu- 
clear weapons, and the negotiation of an all- 
European security treaty. The countries in 
the zone of disengagement — a united Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
— should cease to be members of NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact. The Four Powers were fur- 
ther to co-operate in supervising these agree- 
ments and establishing effective international 
control in a convention for limiting and re- 
ducing armaments throughout this area. 


The policy called for China to be accorded 
her seat in the Security Council as an essen- 
tial preliminary to a Far Eastern settlement, 
and asserted that Quemoy and the other off- 
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shore islands are part of the mainland of 
China and should be restored to the People’s 
Republic forthwith. 


At the same time this policy maintained 
“support for NATO as a regional system of 
defense” while declaring that the United Na- 
tions remained “the keystone of Labor’s for- 
eign policy,” and must be strengthened. 

Speaking to this resolution at the Confer- 
ence, I said I would support it because al- 
though it contained mistakes of fact and con- 
fusion of thought, it would when put for- 
ward by a Labor Government prove broadly 
acceptable to the Soviet Union as a basis of 
negotiation. 

“The central feature of this new policy of 
ours ... is that we have decided at iong 
last to co-operate with the Soviet Union and 
China on the basis of the United Nations 
Charter. As Nye (Bevan) told us this morn- 
ing we have an overwhelming common. in- 
terest with the Soviet Union in preserving 
peace. As Nye has told us on other occasions 
communism is a social challenge, not a mili- 
tary threat, and the Soviet Union does in 

- fact want peace, and does not want war. That 
is a view which I believe is held by the over- 
whelming majority of the Labor Party. 


“But now that we have at last decided, 
and rightly decided, to base our foreign pol- 
icy on the assumption that the Soviet Union 
wants peace and that we can therefore co- 
operate with it on the basis of the Charter, 
why does the NEC persist in basing our de- 
fense policy on the Tory assumption that the 
Soviet Union wants war? What is the use of 
military alliances and nuclear weapons against 
a country that we ourselves say wants peace, 
that we ourselves say is a country with 
which we must co-operate within the United 
Nations in order to preserve peace, a coun- 
try that in fact agrees with us on how to 
make peace? Does that make sense? Of 
course, it does not make sense.” 

At the 1958 Conference about 750,000 of 
the 1,100,000 constituency Party votes* were 
cast for a policy of unilateral renunciation of 
nuclear weapons, but the leadership remained 
intransigent about the need for Britian hav- 
ing nuclear weapons of her own, and Mr. 
John Strachey, former Labor Minister of De- 
fense, published a pamphlet, given semi-offi- 
cial status in an introduction by Mr. Gait- 
skell, claiming that having nuclear warheads, 
Britain was a nuclear power which could 





*Representation at Annual Conferences is usually in excess 


of the Party’s real numerical strength since each incomplete 
thousand of votes cast during election of delegates from a 
particular organization is counted as complete. 
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pursue an independent policy in the frame- 
work of NATO. (It is worth noting that were 
it not for the resistance from the Left in the 
Party’s NEC this pamphlet might have be- 
come an official document.) 

By the first half of 1959 it became clear 
that the program of the non-Party but, in 
fact, mostly Left, Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, was spreading so rapidly in the 
Constituency Parties and the trade unions, 
that it might win a majority at Annual Con- 
ference in the autumn. (This conference, it 
should be recalled, was not held because of 
the General Election.) The conversion of the 
giant Transport and General Workers’ Union 
to this view created this situation. When the 
extreme Right-wing National Union of Mun- 
icipal and General Workers followed suit, 
there was consternation at Transport House. 
A “new” policy was rushed out which said 
that Britain should offer to renounce her own 
nuclear weapons so soon as all other coun- 
tries except the USA and USSR were pre- 
pared to renounce any claim to make or pos- 
sess them, and to join in a system of inter- 
national control to see that they had none. 
It was pointed out by the Left that this was 
a tongue-in-cheek policy statement. 


In the election the Tories attacked Indus- 
try and Society because it had asked for 
powers to nationalize any industry which had 
‘failed the nation’, without asking a mandate 
to nationalize anything in particular except 
steel and long-distance transport, which the 
Trades Unions had insisted upon. The stra- 
tegy of the Industry and Society report was 
intended to satisfy the Socialists in the Labor 
Party, by pointing to the powers to nation- 
alize everything, while reassuring the float- 
ing voters by explaining that the report did 
not commit us to nationalize anything but 
the above-mentioned branches. The Tories 
reversed this — first they scared the floating 
voters by painting a frightening picture of 
the Labor Party as extremists and Reds who 
would stop at nothing to nationalize the 
whole place. Then the Right-wing Labor lead- 
ers in defending themselves against the 
dreadful charge of being Socialists, took the 
heart out of the rank-and-file militants in the 
Party and sank the Socialist vote. 


On top of that the Tories pressed the ques- 
tion how Labor would pay for the expanding 
social services and the better education, 
housing and health program which we were 
offering the people, without inflation or ris- 
ing taxation. The Right had no convincing 
answer because for years they had evaded 
the attempts of the Left to make them come 
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out bluntly and say they would cut the huge 
defense burden unilaterally as much as was 
necessary to carry out our home policy. 


Finally, Mr. Macmillan, since Labor’s lead- 
er had refused a previous invitation, stole a 
march on Labor by visiting Moscow and call- 
ing for a Summit Conference, and was able 
to go into the elections with the aura of a 
peace-maker, although in fact he had no pol- 
icy for making peace, and was in any case 
firmly tied to American leading strings. The 
election defeat — the fourth in succes- 
sion with an ever-rising number of votes and 
seats lost — was a shock. It is driving the 
Right in the Party more to the Right and the 
Left more to the Left with the Center and 
rank and file moving towards the Left. 


For the conclusions drawn by the brilliant 
young Keynesian economists and close as- 
sociates of Gaitskell, such as Douglas Jay 
and Anthony Crosland, were that Labor must 
cease being a socialist Party even in name, 
change its name, drop the nationalization of 
steel and revise or scrap Clause 4 in its Con- 
stitution, which pledges it to socialism. This 
Clause reads: “To secure for the workers by 
hand or by brain the full fruits of their in- 
dustry and the most equitable distribution 
thereof that may be possible upon the basis 
of the common ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution, and exchange, and the 
best obtainable system of popular adminis- 
tration and control of each industry or ser- 
vice.” Crosland’s theoretical justification of 
this line is that the “managed capitalism” of 
our day is capable of providing full employ- 
ment and rising standards of living for all. 
That is why, we are told, it is not necessary 
to bind the Labor movement to the interests 
of the working class alone. 


The row over Clause 4 of the Constitution 
really got started when Mr. Gaitskell in the 
extraordinary post-election inquest confer- 
ence held at Blackpool at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1959, gave an analysis which was a 
toned-down version of what was said by 
Crosland and Jay, and also advocated a re- 
vision of Clause 4. “This clause,” said Gait- 
skell, “laid us open to continual misrepre- 
sentation. It implies that common ownership 
is an end whereas in fact, it is a means. It 
implies that the only precise object we have 
is nationalization whereas in fact we have 
many other socialist objectives. It implies 
that we propose to nationalize everything, 
but do we? .. . We have long come to accept 
for the foreseeable future in some form, a 
mixed economy.” 


Frank Cousins, in a very blunt speech, an- 
swered that whereas there could be nation- 
alization without socialism, there could be 
no socialism without nationalization. Bar- 
bara Castle, Chairman of the Conference, in 
her opening address, had answered in ad- 
vance the argument that nationalization lost 
us votes in the election by saying that it was 
the Labor Party’s own fault for not having 
presented the real case for socialism, or pro- 
ducing policies for correcting the faults of 
the existing nationalized industries. “To 
say,” she observed, “that the State should 
acquire shares in private industry on the 
strict understanding that it exercised no con- 
trol over it, is like legalizing the burglars’ 
union on condition that we share the swag.” 
These facts and the results of the voting in- 
dicated that the Conference decisively rejec- 
ted the attempts of Mr. Gaitskell and his 
closest political and personal associates to 
swing the Labor Party to the Right. 


Anuerin Bevan, the Deputy Leader of the 
Party, averted what might have been a ma- 
jor clash and a split then and there in an ex- 
tremely skillful speech where he, however, 
came down quite firmly for socialism in the 
sense of a publicly-owned and operated econ- 
omic system as the over-riding purpose which 
Labor exists to achieve, and as an indispen- 
sable means to build the kind of equalitarian 
co-operative fraternal society we want. 


The National Executive, in the middle of 
March, after long discussions, produced a 
statement which began by quoting the Party 
objectives, including Clause 4 as set forth in 
the 1918 Constitution, and then “Re-affirm- 
ing, amplifying and clarifying them’ in the 
light of postwar developments and the 
achievements of the Labor Government. In 
the main this is merely an explanation of the 
old Constitution and acceptable to the whole 
Party. Paragraph (j), however, which ex- 
plains Clause 4, reads as follows: 

“It is convinced that these social and econ- 
omic objectives can be achieved only through 
an expansion of common ownership substan- 
tial enough to give the community power 
over the commanding heights of the econ- 
omy. Common ownership takes varying 
forms, including state-owned industries and 
firms, producer and consumer co-operation, 
municipal ownership, and public participa- 
tion in private concerns. Recognizing that 
both public and private enterprise have a 
place in the economy, it believes that fur- 
ther extension of common ownership should 
be decided from time to time in the light of 
these objectives and according to circum- 
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stances, with due regard for the views of the 
workers and consumers concerned.” 


The NEC’s declaration was in the nature 
of a compromise. It showed that the Party 
rejected the Right-wing orientation of the 
leaders. But at the same time it reflected the 
anxiety of the rank and file to preserve Party 
unity at all costs and their unreadiness to 
follow the Left in a final show-down with the 
Party’s Right-wing leadership, by insisting 
on a clear-cut and unequivocal stand on the 
two major issues of socialism and peace — 
and on the inseparable connection between 
them. That left only a continuation of the 
ambiguous compromises and rubber formu- 
lae, plastering over irreconcilable differences 
for the sake of a show of unity, that had been 
the curse of the Party for the last four elec- 
tions. 

The NEC’s declaration was accordingly a 
heavy defeat in substance for the Right-wing 
leaders. But at the same time it saved their 
faces by introducing a wide measure of am- 
biguity and ‘elasticity’ into the formulation 
of the crucial paragraph “J”. But the union- 
‘ists and Constituency Labor parties instinc- 
tively felt that the NEC declaration was an 
attempt of the Right to emasculate the Par- 
ty’s socialist spirit. By June a large majority 
of Party members had already lined up for 
the pure and simple rejection of the NEC’s 
declaration and maintenance of Clause 4 of 
the Constitution as it stands. Asa result 
the NEC publicly abandoned its intention to 
ask the forthcoming Annual Conference to 
approve its declaration. Instead it will ap- 
pear in the National Executive’s report to 
Conference as a guide to the interpretation 
of Clause 4. But it seems probable that there 
will be a majority at Conference in favor of 
referring this section of its report back to 
the NEC for further consideration. This is a 
polite way of rejecting the declaration. In 
August the NEC published a report by the 
General Secretary of the Party, Mr. Morgan 
Philipps, entitled Labor in the Sixties which 
carried the struggle one stage further. The 
following extracts give an idea of the tenor 
of its argument: 


“In the past, of course, there were fierce 
debates within the Party. They were, how- 
ever, mainly about the pace of our advance 
towards a socialist society: the enthusiasts 
pressing for accelerated progress, the more 
cautious emphasizing the difficulties involved 
and the need always to carry the nation with 
us. What has distinguished our recent de- 
bates, however, is a widespread belief that 
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disagreements are not now about pace but 
about direction... 


“What many people missed (in Labor’s 
election program — K.Z.) was a framework 
of principle to give unity and purpose and a 
sense of mission to its list of workaday re- 
forms. Secondly, in its impact on the public 
it lacked a critique of modern Britain suffi- 
ciently sharp and coherent to drive home, 
through the confusions of rapid change, the 
underlying problems of our age. Only when 
the British people see a clear difference of 
principle dividing Tories from Labor will they 
lose their reluctance to vote for a change... 


“What the Party needs today is... a clear 
statement both of our distinctive attitude to 
postwar capitalism and of the new direction 
we would give the nation’s affairs. Our claim 
to office is not just that we can manage 
things better than the Conservatives, but 
that we aim to create a different and better 
society ... 

“The central feature of our postwar capi- 
talist society is the scientific revolution .. . 
This scientific revolution has made it physic- 
ally possible, for the first time in human his- 
tory, to conquer poverty and disease, to move 
towards universal literacy and to achieve 
living standards for the masses far higher 
than those enjoyed by tiny privileged classes 
in previous epochs. The central issue of poli- 
tics throughout the world today is not mer- 
ely how the new riches shall be distributed 
within and between the nations but — just 
as important — how the new powers and 
energies now released by science shall be 
controlled. 

“Throughout the Western world the Con- 
servative parties maintain that control of the 
scientific revolution can safely be left to a 
largely unregulated system of free enterprise 

and public enterprise and community 
services must be content with what is left 
over when the requirements of private profit- 
making are satisfied . . . As a result, our 
Western societies reveal an astonishing con- 
trast between private wealth and _ public 
squalor... 

“We, by contrast, assert that the great de- 
cisions which determine economic and social 
development must be made by a Government 
accountable to the people’s elected represen- 
tatives . . . This must be the central theme 
of the crusade we launch, the thread which 
binds together our specific policies and pro- 
posals ... 

‘When our opponents claim that socialism 
is outdated and must be scrapped, they are 
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flying in the face of the facts. On the con- 
trary, our Socialist beliefs will be vindicated 
in the 1960’s, as it is ever more clearly seen 
that the new postwar capitalism is creating 
its own insuperable problems and that, in 
the epoch of scientific revolution, democracy, 
if it is to survive, must plan its resources 
for the common good .. .” 


It will be seen that the Morgan Phillips 
report on socialism, expressing views of the 
Center, is at variance with what the Right 
leaders think. His ideas will certainly com- 
mend themselves to the great majority of the 
Party. But on the literally life and death is- 
sue of international affairs the report con- 
tains nothing but a few brief generalities 
about “working to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and extend its work as a guardian of 
peace and an institution for economic co- 
operation.” 


The report further says: “The human race 
now has the choice between blowing itself 
to pieces in national wars and rising above 
the limitations of sovereignty to create a 
world community with unlimited possibilities 
of free development . . . In the 1960’s the 
choice lies between international anarchy, 
international communism and _ international 
socialism.” 


The report closely follows the reasoning of 
the pamphlet by R. H.S. Crossman, M.P. and 
member of the NEC, entitled The Affluent 
Society. Mr. Crossman agrees with the Right 
in accepting the nuclear deterrent strategy, 
NATO and U.S. bases in Britain. Therefore 
his pamphlet says nothing about the reliance 
of latter-day capitalism on war preparations 
as the hardiest if not the only way to stave 
off chronic unemployment. From the point of 
view of the Left in the Labor Party, both 
R.H.S. Crossman and Morgan Phillips fail 
to attack capitalism at its weakest point, 
which is the sheer economic waste of the 
defense expenditure, which absorbs’ the 
money and resources necessary for expand- 
ing production and social services, and large- 
ly accounts for the constant danger of infla- 
tion. This is directly due to Mr. Crossman’s 
belief in the necessity for NATO and arm- 
aments. He is obviously prepared to see the 
cold war go on. 


By combining tacit acceptance of the cold 
war and the nuclear deterrent strategy with 
verbal dedications to socialism, the ‘Centre’ 
of the NEC hope to satisfy the rank and file 
while avoiding a show-down with the Right- 
wing leaders. For the latter are prepared to 
swallow any amount of defeat and humilia- 


tion of the issue of socialism, since they be- 
lieve in the next two or three years it will 
not arise in a sufficiently concrete form in 
debate in the House to embarrass them. 


But in every debate on defense, disarm- 
ament or foreign policy they will have either 
to take their stand or to break with the de- 
cisions of the forthcoming Conference, which 
to all appearance will reject the nuclear de- 
terrent strategy. The Tories, who are as ter- 
rified as the Right-wing Labor leaders, open- 
ly support and urge them to fight to the last 
on this issue, as great statemen and patriots. 
But they would turn and rend their Labor 
proteges if they gave way. So that it is in 
this field that the decisive battle will be 
fought in the Labor Party. 


This battle has already been as good as 
lost by the Right. Since the election the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament has been 
spreading so fast in the Constituency Parties 
and the trade unions as to spur the NEC into 
a new defense policy statement. This state- 
ment renounces the illusion so long cher- 
ished by the Right-wing leadership that Bri- 
tain was or could be taken seriously by the 
United States as a nuclear power, and ac- 
cepts the position in NATO that the United 
States has the monopoly of nuclear weapons. 
Quite meaningfully, the statement is mum 
about U.S. bases in Britain with the excep- 
tion of the “Thor” rockets. It insists on scrap- 
ping these bases but the “Thor” rockets have 
long been out of date. But at the same time 
the Right-wing leaders again put forward all 
kinds of bright ideas — collective control of 
U.S. nuclear weapons by NATO, adopting a 
predominantly ‘non-nuclear’ strategy for 
NATO, undertaking never to resort to (Am- 
erican) nuclear weapons first, etc. They even 
say that “the United Nations must be made 
the keystone for British foreign policy.” But 
they add that we must remain “loyal sup- 
porters of NATO” because the world is divid- 
ed into rival blocs! 


To this the Left is replying by pointing out 
that Mr. Gaitskell himself declared only a 
few months ago that to remain in NATO on 
the basis of the United States having a mon- 
opoly of nuclear weapons, would mean we 
could not carry out our own foreign policy. 
States which believe they must be protected 
by American nuclear power will have to ac- 
cept whatever terms the USA exacts for its 
protection — it is not for them to tell the 
United States what it should or should not 
do with its nuclear weapons. 


The Left believe that Britain should scrap 
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our nuclear strategy and “positions of 
strength” policy in relation to the Soviet 
Union, which we pursue to please the United 
States. If we really are to “conduct our re- 
lations with other countries in accordance 
with the letter and spirit of the Charter,” to 
quote the statement, we must take the view 
that neither side wants to attack the other, 
the real danger is of war arising from an in- 
advertent clash between the rival military 
systems, and the way to diminish and ulti- 
mately end that danger is disarmament, dis- 
engagement, and East-West co-operation 
through an all-European treaty on the basis 
of the U.N. Charter. To show that we mean 
business with that policy we must not only 
renounce the illusion that we are or can be 
a nuclear power, but also clear out the Am- 
erican bases, and apply the principle to 
NATO that we refuse to be committed to 
war by our allies who will not come to terms 
with us on how to make peace. 

The agenda of the Annual Conference in 
October contains 161 resolutions on defense. 
Of these four more or less support the policy 
of sticking to the nuclear deterrent strategy 
-and “negotiation from strength” policy em- 
bodied in NATO and necessitating the main- 
tenance of U.S. bases on British soil. The 
remaining 157 demand the rejection of the 
nuclear deterrent strategy, an end to the 
manufacture or possession by Britain of nuc- 
lear weapons, and the removal of U.S. bases 
from British territory. 35 of them draw the 
logical conclusion and demand that Britain 
should leave NATO. The number of Trades 
Union votes already committed to this posi- 
tion by the end of August was 2,900,000, to 
which must be added at least 70 per cent of 
the votes of the Constituency Labor parties 
— about 700,000 — making a total of 3,600,- 
000 in all. As against this, there were by 
that date only 1,800,000 T.U. and 300,000 
CLP votes committed to supporting the offi- 
cial policy. This still leaves some 34 million 
unaccounted for. But even if all of them vot- 
ed for the NEC declaration — and nothing is 
more unlikely — it would receive less than 
3,000,000 votes as against over 3,600,000. 

It should be said that on the issue of so- 
cialism, too, the Party feels no less radically: 
out of the 32 resolutions submitted but one 
supports the NEC’s declaration while others 
reject it and favor the maintenance of Clause 
4 of the Constitution as it stands. 

But the Right-wing leaders will fight to 
the last ditch. They have not quite abandoned 
hope of inducing a Right-wing T.U. leader to 
vote against the mandate given him by his 
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Union. But feeling is running so high on this 
issue and the mandates are so clear and 
fresh that the risk now appears excessive to 
the leaders concerned. Some of them assume 
that Conference could be induced to vote 
“emotionally” for a resolution rejecting the 
nuclear deterrent strategy and “rationally” 
for the NEC policy supporting it. But this 
assumption cynically underestimates the in- 
telligence of the rank and file. It stands re- 
ality on its head by ascribing “reason” to the 
sheer suicidal madness of a policy that could 
immolate the British people on the altar of 
Pentagon brinkmanship, and dismissing as 
“emotional” those who prefer human sur- 
vival to genocide. 

The Right-wing leaders’ last line of de- 
fense seems to be to advance the novel doc- 
trine that the Parliamentary Party is entirely 
independent and needs pay no regard to Con- 
ference decisions. But there seems little 
chance of rallying the majority of either the 
Annual Conference, or the Parliamentary 
Party, or even of the NEC to this view. On 
the contrary, the whole power of the desire 
for Party unity through loyalty to majority 
decisions will at some point swing against 
the Right-wing leaders, and those who will 
not or cannot accept the new policy will 
either have to resign or fail to be re-elected. 

The growing strength of the Left in this 
long fight is due to the fact that reality and 
time are on our side: the failure of the nu- 
clear deterrent strategy (which assumed the 
invulnerability of the USA and its “decisive” 
superiority in nuclear weapons to the USSR) 
is complete and with it the hopelessness of 
the “negotiation from strength” policy. The 
meaning of the presence of U.S. bases in Bri- 
tain was brought home to the people by U.S. 
Secretary of Defense Thomas Cates’ eve-of- 
the-Summit Conference alert (when a few 
hundred fighters and bombers, some carry- 
ing A-bombs, were put into the air from U.S. 
bases in Britain, without even notifying the 
British Government); the U-2 spy flight that 
wrecked the Summit Conference, followed 
by the RB-47 reconnaissance flight from a 
British base. 

Two “national” sore points with British 
public opinion are the U.S. bases and the re- 
armament of Germany. The sheer criminal 
folly of reviving a policy which led to the 
Second World War, of relying on German 
nationalism, militarism and even fascism as 
a “bulwark against communism,” is becom- 
ing ali too obvious. The dismay and anger 
at the demand of the ex-Nazi Generals for 
nuclear weapons, and the unpopularity of 
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Adenauer’s Germany in Britain would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate. The Labor Party is 
strongly officially and unitedly opposed to 
the arming of Germany with nuclear weap- 
ons, although this unity only formally in- 
cludes the Right-wing leaders who want to 
make an ally of Western Germany. 


The defeat of the near Tories in the Labor 
Party will be followed by an all-in fight on 
basic home and world issues between Labor 
and the real Tories in the country. For what 
is at stake is nothing less than the survival 
of capitalism. NATO is an integral part of 
the defense of the old order. The arms race 
is the social insurance policy of capitalism. 


The cold war is the anti-socialist opium of 
the people. Without both the economic need 
and political demand for a sweeping advance 
to socialism would become irresistible. This 
cannot but frighten the Tories. Hinc illae 
lacrimae. 


The Left in the Labor Party has been ham- 
mering home their lesson for a long time 
that the fight for socialism and the fight for 
peace are ultimately inseparable, and that 
friendly relations with the Communist par- 
ties ruling the socialist states are part and 
parcel of a policy of peaceful coexistence and 
a pre-condition for success in doing our job 
at home. 


The Left Socialists and Their Role 
in the Labor Movement 


Erwin Scharf 


N recent times journals, trends and organi- 
zations which can be defined as “Left 
Socialists” have gained ground among the 
Social Democrats in the capitalist world. In 
France, for example, the Autonomous Social- 
ist Party, formed by the opponents of Guy 
Mollet, who had withdrawn previously from 
the French Socialist Party (SFIO), and some 
other Left groups agreed last April to estab- 
lish the United Socialist Party which today 
numbers some 25,000 members. In Belgium 
many prominent Socialists have united around 
the weekly La Gauche (The Left). Left So- 
cialists in France, such as Depreux, Rosen- 
feld and others, also contribute to this jour- 
nal. In Britain the Left in the Labor Party 
have entered the lists against the Right-wing 
leaders who want the Party to repudiate both 
socialism and nationalization. In West Ger- 
many the Left trends are making headway in 
Social Democratic trade unions, in student 
societies and other youth organizations. Men 
who have been expelled or who have left the 
Social Democratic Party such as Dr. Victor 
Agartz, trade union expert, Dr. Gerhard 
Gleissberg, former editor of Vorwaerts, and 
others are particularly active. These men are 


associated with Die andere Zeitung, Periodi- 
kum and Korrespondenz fuer Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaften and other Left publica- 
tions. In Italy the Socialist Party, ever since 
1934 had supported united action with the 
Communists and had fought for an interna- 
tional détente. This political line took shape 
in the struggle against the Rights in the 
Italian socialist movement, who in 1947, when 
they discovered they could no longer domi- 
nate the Party, left it and formed a break- 
away Social Democratic Party. Recent years 
have seen a noticeable swing toward oppor- 
tunism in the leadership of the Socialist Party 
which has renounced the policy of unity with 
the Communist Party. Still, Socialist-Commu- 
nist co-operation is being carried on in the 
mass organizations, particularly in the trade 
unions, in the economic and political struggle. 
The general strike in July that swept away 
the Tambroni government is proof of this. A 
considerable section of Socialists has remain- 
ed loyal to the Left policy. The resolution 
submitted by the Left to the last Party con- 
gress had the approval of about a third of 
the membership. The Lefts are represented in 
the same proportion on the Executive Com- 
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mittee. In Austria the Lefts were expelled 
from the Socialist Party because they rejected 
the anti-Soviet line of the leadership and 
favored co-operation with the Communists, 
friendship with the Soviet Union, and Austrian 
neutrality. In 1949 they formed an organiza- 
tion of their own which in 1950 became the 
Socialist Workers’ Party (Left Socialists). 
This Party fought alongside the Communists in 
the economic and political struggles of the 
working class. After the conclusion of the 
State Treaty it decided, at its extraordinary 
Congress in 1956, to merge with the Com- 
munist Party. But even in the Socialist Party 
the policy of the leadership comes in for crit- 
icism from the Left. Criticism has been voic- 
ed by Hindels, Maerz, Massiczek and others. 
In Finland the Left Social Democrats headed 
by Skog and Simonen parted company with 
Tanner and Leskinen and established in 1959 
a Social Democratic Union of Workers and 
Smallholders. In Japan there is a leftward 
shift in the Socialist Party. But as was the 
case with the Italian Socialist Party, a Right 
wing broke away from it in January 1960. 
The Japanese Socialists enjoy considerable 
prestige among the working people and have 
a big influence in the Sohyo, the main trade 
union body with a membership of 3,600,000. 
There are 67 Socialist deputies in the Upper 
Chamber and 124 in the Lower House. In 
South America the Socialist parties in Chile, 
Ecuador and Uruguay are more to the Left. 
In Argentina, along with the Right Socialists 
there is also a Socialist Party which on a 
number of issues takes a Left stand. 


We have enumerated here only the more 
influential of the Left Socialist groups, but 
there are Left trends in the Social Democratic 
parties of many other countries. The Com- 
munists, naturally, are interested in these de- 
velopments which are quite important for 
the working-class movement. 





Social Democrats in the New Situation 

In the thirties the rise of fascism and the 
defeat of the working-class and democratic 
movements in some of the European coun- 
tries had the effect of a flash of lightning 
which made clear to many workers that the 
anti-communism and anti-Soviet policy of the 
Right-wing leaders of international social de- 
mocracy signified a mortal danger to the 
working class, having split its ranks. 


Realization by the Social Democrats who 
were loyal to socialist ideals of the mistakes 
made, the selflessness displayed by the Com- 
munists in the anti-fascist struggle, the iden- 
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tity of interests in this struggle—these were 
the factors which during the Second World 
War united the Communists and Social 
Democrats in most European countries and 
in some of them even before the war. The al- 
liance of the working-class parties was the 
core of the anti-fascist Resistance Movement 
in the Nazi-occupied countries. Unity took 
shape not only in the partisan groups but 
also in the prisons and concentration camps. 
In those days even avowed anti-communists 
among the Social Democrats such as Saragat 
in Italy and Guy Mollet in France swore by 
working-class unity . 

Shortly after the war, however, the Social 
Democratic leaders in Western Europe repu- 
diated unity agreements by disorientating 
their rank and file with fables about “Soviet 
imperialism” and ‘Moscow agents.” From this 
it was only a step to collaboration with the 
bourgeoisie on the pattern of a horse and 
rider, with the bourgeoisie in the role of rider 
spurring on the Social Democratic horse in 
the chosen direction, trampling on the inter- 
ests of the working class. 

This turn on the part of West European 
social democracy cannot be explained solely 
by dishonesty and the bourgeois outlook of 
its leaders; it also had definite social reasons. 
The better conditions won after the war gave 
rise to reformist illusions among some sec- 
tions of the working people. The boom and 
high level of employment in most West Euro- 
pean countries led many Social Democratic 
workers to believe that capitalism had chang- 
ed for the better. Another reason was that 
considerable numbers of young people—many 
of them of petty-bourgeois origin—with no 
experience of class struggle came to the fac- 
tories; these young workers accepted the 
democratic gains as a guarantee of their in- 
terests and saw no special reason for politic- 
al struggle. Reformist ideology was brought 
into the working-class movement also by 
people from the milieu of the middle sections 
who had taken to politics. These developments 
could not but affect the Social Democratic 
parties whose leaders, with renewed vigor, 
sang the praises of reformism, spicing it with 
an anti-communist flavor. They made full use 
of the cold war which cleared the way for 
unrestricted anti-communist propaganda and 
prevented the spread of the truth about the 
Soviet Union. 

But in recent years the symptoms of a new 
crisis have been making themselves felt in 
the Social Democratic parties. It is true, of 
course, that internal troubles have been fer- 
menting in these parties ever since the Oc- 
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tober Revolution in Russia. At crucial mom- 
ents the fermentation always comes to the 
surface. And this is the case now. The gov- 
erning capitalist circles who previously styled 
themselves defenders of democracy, are now 
vigorously intensifying their exploitation of 
the working people and are bent on wiping 
out the democratic gains of the Resistance. 
It is becoming clear that only resolute strug- 
gle against the monopolies by the people in 
the capitalist countries can save democracy. 
The new sections of the proletariat are daily 
vaining more and more experience of class 
struggle. In summing up these processes it 
can be said that the antagonism between 
the bourgeoisie and the working class, ob- 
scured by the capitalists and the Right-wing 
Social Democrats for quite a long time, is 
forcing its way into the open. This cannot 
but sap the very pillars of the reformist poli- 
cies. 

On the other hand, the prestige of the Com- 
munist parties and the popularity of their 
ideas have grown. Since the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the CPSU which put forward the 
thesis about the different roads to socialism 
the absurdity of the slanders about the “hand 
of Moscow” has become particularly obvious. 
The Communist parties are developing the 
Marxist-Leninist teaching on the forms of 
transition to socialism, as they apply to the 
specific conditions in each country. By their 
part in the recent struggles against the re- 
surgence of fascism and in support of demo- 
cratic liberties in Italy, Japan and other coun- 
tries, the Communists have again demon- 
strated that they, far from seeking to destroy 
democracy, are its staunchest defenders. 

The nonsense about “Soviet imperialism” 
has also become obvious. Having achieved 
military superiority over the United States, 
the Soviet Union, far from talking about war, 
is working with redoubled eenergy for a dé- 
tente, for banishing war for all time, and for 
general and complete disarmament. 


The rubbish about the bad’ plight of the 
Soviet working people has been exposed. 
Reading with admiration about the achieve- 
ments of Soviet science and technology, ob- 
serving the flights of the Sputniks and space 
rockets, meeting the working people — the 
masters of the land of socialism — during 
the visits to the Soviet Union, hearing about 
the introduction of the six- and seven-hour 
working day and the abolition of taxes, work- 
ers everywhere feel that only socialism can 
provide the people with security and a future. 
One of the biggest antidotes to the baneful 
influence of reformism is the fact that even 


today the standard of living of the Soviet 
worker will stand comparison with that of 
the worker in any of the leading capitalist 
countries, and this despite the fact that be- 
fore the Revolution Russia ranked among 
the most backward countries. With the com 
pletion of the current seven-year plan the 
Soviet Union will rank among the countries 
with the highest living standards. 

And while the light radiated by the Soviet 
Union and the world communist movement is 
dispelling the gloomy anti-communist shad- 
ows created by the propaganda of the bour- 
geoisie and the Right-wing Social Democrats, 
these gentlemen are themselves losing ground 
as a result of their own policy. The subordi- 
nation to imperialist interests has cost the 
Social Democratic parties a series of electoral 
defeats in Britain, France, West Germany, 
the Netherlands, etc. One would think that 
the Social Democratic leaders would draw 
conclusions from this concerning the need 
to abandon their anti-communism and the al- 
liance with the bourgeoisie. 

This is far from being the case. For them 
the opportunities for the advance to social- 
ism in the new situation are more of a danger 
than a help. They refuse quite definitely now 
to do anything to change the capitalist sys- 
tem, regarding themselves openly and cynic- 
ally as a part of the capitalist state, differing 
only in tactics from the bourgeois parties. 
Accordingly they take particular pains to 
root out as far as possible the traditions of 
class struggle and to place the working class 
completely under the thumb of the bourgeoi- 
sie. The old programs which mentioned the 
need for socialism are declared outmoded and 
are replaced by new documents extolling the 
virtues of capitalism and portraying a social- 
ist system without private ownership of the 
means of production as a utopia. Anti-com- 
munism and anti-Sovietism are now the com- 
mon platform of the Right-wing Social Demo- 
crats and the bourgeois parties. And this 
identity with the bourgeoisie is described by 
Dr. Bruno Kreisky, deputy chairman of the 
Austrian Socialist Party, as “synchronizing 
the program with reality”! 

The switching of the Right leaders of the 
Social Democratic parties to the standpoint 
of the imperialist bourgeoisie and, in con- 
trast, socialism’s growing appeal among the 
rank-and-file Socialists have caused a differ- 
entiation in these parties—the deepest, per- 
haps, since the break-away forty years ago 
which resulted in the emergence of the inter- 
national communist movement. Although be- 
cause of tradition and illusions most of the 
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Social Democrats still follow the Right-wing 
leaders, their anti-capitalist sentiments and 
their desire for socialism are unmistakable. 
This is the explanation for the appearance of 
the Left in the Social Democratic parties. 





Ideology and Policy of the Left Socialists 


It is extremely difficult to say clearly and 
exactly which leaders and groups in the 
Social Democratic movement should be re- 
garded as belonging to the Left. One reason 
for this is that quite often particular groups 
parade as “Leftist” solely for the sake of 
popularity. A case in point was the group in 
Saragat’s Social Democratic Party headed by 
Matteotti and Zagari which, parading their 
“leftism,”’ demonstratively withdrew from the 
Party eighteen months ago. In reality they 
adhered to the same principles as Saragat 
and sought only the semblance of “independ- 
ence” from the bourgeoisie. When they en- 
tered Nenni’s Socialist Party, the group gra- 
vitated, naturally, to its Right wing. Another 
reason is that those organizations which can 
justly be described as Left Socialist differ 
among themselves greatly in their attitude 
- to many of the basic issues of the day. The 
attitude of the Lefts in the British Labor 
Party, for example, is much less definite and 
progressive than that of the Italian Lefts. 
In the sphere of international policy the Left 
Socialists in Japan are more in line with the 
interests of the working-class movement than, 
say, the Left Social Democrats in West Ger- 
many. These differences are explained by the 
different historical and social conditions and, 
in particular, by the situation in the social 
democratic and communist movements in the 
given country. The stronger the Communist 
Party and the closer its contact with the 
masses, the more progressive the attitude, as 
a rule, of the Left Socialists and the greater 
their influence on the working-class move- 
ment. 

Still, some common features in the ideology 
and policy of the Left Socialists can be singl- 
ed out. 

On the great issue of our times—capitalism 
or socialism—they stand four-square for so- 
cialism. And this fact should take first place 
in any assessment of their views. This is 
especially important today when the Right 
Socialists hold up as the ideal the so-called 
Welfare State in which private ownership of 
the means of production is preserved. True, 
not all the Lefts appreciate that socialism 
can be achieved only as a result of uncom- 
promising class struggle. With their petty- 
bourgeois idea of socialism they often see it 
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solely as democratic liberties — freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, etc., forgetful 
that these freedoms can be guaranteed only 
by the revolutionary reconstruction of the 
economic and political pillars of society. 


Nevertheless the Lefts are sharply critical 
of the Right wing for running away from 
socialism. Hindels, one of the Lefts in the 
Socialist Party of Austria, in a pamphlet 
entitled Socialism Will Not Come of Itself, 
writes: “Socialists who cannot imagine a 
classless society or who see in it only the 
realization of the inveitable, are a long way 
from being Socialists.” At its Extraordinary 
Congress in March 1960, the Socialist Party 
of Japan endorsed theses criticizing the new 
program of the West German Social Demo- 
crats which has become the gospel of the 
“mixed economy” advocates. 

In addition to criticizing the Right-wing 
opportunists, the Lefts also make positive 
proposals. The Belgian weekly La Gauche 
writes: “It is our conviction that in order to 
build a new society it will be necessary to 
take away from big capital its material, po- 
litical and economic power, a power which 
is a corrupting factor.’ Hence the resistance 
to the flight of the Rights from nationaliza- 
tion and, objectively, support for democratic 
forces that are fighting to curb the monop- 
olies. Upholding the working-class character 
of the Social Democratic parties the Lefts 
in Britain are resisting the efforts of Gait- 
skell and his friends to turn the Labor Party 
into an “organization for all’”—for capitalists 
as well as workers. 

Of no lesser significance is the fact that 
most of the Lefts recognize the antagonistic 
character of the social system in their coun- 
tries and deride the nonsense about the 
“changed nature of capitalism” spread by the 
reformist leaders. Prof. Itsuro Sakisaka, Japa- 
nese Left Socialist, said in this respect that 
capitalist society is composed of “two basic 
classes,” the capitalists and the proletariat and 
it is only through a struggle between the two 
that “the fundamental differences in present- 
day society can be eliminated.” 

Deriding bourgeois talk about the abolition 
of classes and the class struggle, talk re- 
peated by the Right-wing Social Democrats, 
the Lefts counter the poisonous idea of “class 
peace” and help to deepen socialist conscious- 
ness. 

The Lefts are against the unscrupulous col- 
laboration with the bourgeois parties. In Italy, 
for example, the Left Socialists have done 
much to frustrate the designs to turn the 
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Socialist Party into a pillar of the existing 
system. The Finnish Social Democratic Union 
of Workers and Smallholders has denounced 
in its official documents the deal concluded 
between the Tanner leadership and the Coa- 
lition Party, a very reactionary bourgeois 
group. . 

But when it comes to the ways and means 
of transition to socialism the Lefts are far 
from being homogeneous. The difference in 
attitudes in this respect is revealed most 
strikingly in their approach to Marxism. The 
Italian Lefts, for example, accept Marxism- 
Leninism as a whole, including the teaching 
on the dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
abide by the behests of their leader Rodolfo 
Morandi who said: “‘As far as ideology is con- 
cerned we unreservedly accept Leninism, the 
Leninist interpretation and development of 
Marxism.” In West Germany the Lefts, while 
styling themselves Marxists, simultaneously 
deny Leninism, saying it is applicable only 
to the underdeveloped countries. In Britain 
most of the Lefts do not regard themselves 
as Marxists. 

But generally speaking, it should be said 
that many Left Socialists are trying seriously 
to apply some of the theses of Marxism. Their 
statements to this effect cannot be disregard- 
ed by the world communist movement espe- 
cially in view of the massive drive launched 
by the bourgeoisie and Right-wing Social De- 
mocrats against Marxism. 


Politically this attitude impels most of the 
Lefts to ally themselves with the forces fight- 
ing for socialism and to oppose capitalist re- 
action. In practice this means that many of 
them favor co-operation with the Communists 
and sharply criticize imperialist policy, and 
the policy of the U.S. government in the first 
place. In France, for example, at the found- 
ing congress of the United Socialist Party 
voices were heard calling for contact with 
the Communist Party. The draft declaration 
on the establishment of the Party proclaimed 
united action with the Communists against 
the war in Algeria as a basic task. The Sev- 
enteenth Congress of the Socialist Party of 
Japan held last March recognized the “‘poten- 
tial strength” of the Communists. The many 
obstacles which previously hindered co-opera- 
tion between the Left Socialists and the Com- 
munists in Japan are now being overcome. 
The Italian Lefts regard Communist-Socialist 
co-operation in the mass organizations as an 
important gain for the working class and are 
safeguarding it against attacks from the 
Right. 

It also happens, on the other hand, that 





Left Socialists shun co-operation with the 
Communist Party. Moreover, some of their 
organizations and groups, while combating 
the Right-wing anti-communist leaders, them- 
selves adhere to an anti-communist stand- 
point. Yet it is the Lefts more than anyone 
else who stand to lose from this. And “it is 
not just that this (anti-communism—Ed.) be- 
comes the weapon which the Right uses 
against all progressive and Left forces,” point- 
ed out John Gollan at the Twenty-Sixth Con- 
gress of the British Communist Party in 
March 1959, “lack of unity leads to the ab- 
sence of a mass movement, which is the only 
way in the long run to defeat the entrenched 
Right-wing machine.” 

The anti-communism of some of the Lefts 
is a manifestation of their sectarianism, of 
lack of contact with the masses. The Left 
Social Democrats tend to underrate the im- 
portance of winning the peasants, handicrafts- 
men and other middle sections to the side of 
the working class, and at times even prevent 
the unity of the workers regardless of their 
political views. In Belgium, for example, some 
Left Socialists are opposed to unity of action 
of the Communist and Socialist workers with 
members of the Catholic trade unions. In a 
number of countries (West Germany, Sweden, 
etc.) the Lefts among the Social Democrats 
represent an intellectual trend rather than an 
organized section of the working-class move- 
ment. And when in these circumstances the 
Lefts petulantly insist on a “monopoly of 
prestige,” a leading role in the working-class 
movement, while ignoring the Communist 
parties, they isolate themselves from the 
working people and, ultimately, pave the way 
to their own defeat. But wherever the Lefts 
maintain contact with the workers and aban- 
don anti-communism, their organization is 
strengthened and their actions acquire a more 
consistent, revolutionary character and result 
in success (Japan, Italy, Chile, Ecuador, etc.). 

As to the Lefts’ attitude in the sphere of 
foreign policy, they have a rather considerable 
experience of struggle for peace, against U.S. 
imperialism. Japan’s example is particularly 
indicative in this respect. In that country the 
Socialist Party made a big contribution to 
rallying the masses against the Japanese-U:S. 
security treaty, for closing the U.S. military 
bases and in preventing the Eisenhower visit. 

Most of the Lefts see in the Soviet Union 
a bulwark of peace and independence of the 
nations. Not only do they refuse support to 
U.S. foreign policy, they are against the 
Nenni policy of an “equal distance” between 
the blocs. This modified variation of the “third 
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force” would signify a retreat from _prole- 
tarian internationalism. That is why at the 
last meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Italian Socialist Party the Lefts vigorously 
opposed the “equal distance”’ idea. In a letter 
to the Central Committee 44 Left Socialist 
members of Parliament wrote: “. . . By equat- 
ing the responsibilities of the United States 
and the Soviet Union for the Summit break- 
down the leadership of the Party (composed 
of Nenni supporters—E.S.) places on a par 
the policies of the USSR and the United 
States. It thereby ignores the fact that the 
decisive role in the Ailantic blac is played 
by the spokesmen of imp2rialist interests. . .” 

These ideas are in consonance with those 
of the Chilean Socialists in matters of foreign 
policy. An editorial in one of the issues of 
their newspaper Izquierda reads: “We, as 
Socialists, should by no means regard the 
Soviet Union and the United States in the 
same light . . . In the first country, Marxism, 
despite possible criticisms, has performed a 
leap from revolutionary theory to revolution- 
ary action, and Russia itself has passed from 
tsarist feudalism to worker-peasant control 
. of political power. In the second country his- 
tory has entrusted the leaders of capitalism 
with the melancholy mission of being the last 
defenders of a philosophical system and an 
economic structure which are in a state of 
cbvious ideological and moral bankruptcy.” 
The article went on to say: “the victorious 
future of our movement, of our Popular Action 
Front, and the destinies of world socialism 
depend in a very large measure on the vigor 
and progress of socialist construction in the 
East.” 

In West Germany the Left Social Demo- 
crats, Agartz, Gleisberg and others, have crit- 
icized the Right-wing leadership for support- 
ing Bonn’s official propaganda against the 
USSR and the East European countries. Un- 
like the Right wing who fear the German 
Democratic Republic much more than they 
fear Adenauer, the Lefts insist on a meeting 
between representatives of the two German 
states. It was under their pressure that the 
Board of the SDPG put forward at one time 
a plan for a German settlement which pre- 
cluded atomic arms in the Federal Republic 
and called for an all-German commission rep- 
resentative of the two states. This plan, it 
should be said, has now been rejected by the 
Right wing. 

A certain inconsistency among the Lefts 
can be observed at times in matters of foreign 
policy. Their understanding of the measures 
undertaken by the Soviet Union is not always 
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sound, and they succumb to the mellifluous 
propaganda of the Wall Street harpies. But 
by and large they are sincerely working for 
a lessening of international tension. 

As we see, the views of the Left Socialists, 
though on the whole they are progressive, 
are inconsistent and contradictory. Correct 
assessments are accompanied at times by fan- 
tastic political aberrations. Indecision is also 
a regular feature. They do not always switch 
from correct slogans to action, with the re- 
sult that the slogans remain on paper. This 
is seen, for example, in their relations with 
the Right wing. In some Social Democratic 
parties the Lefts, often at crucial moments, 
enter into unprincipled compromise with the 
opportunists. 

There is nothing surprising in this— it is 
explained by the fact that the views and poli- 
cies of the Lefts are shaped under the impact 
of two opposing forces — social-reformist 
ideology which is a modification of capitalist 
ideology, and the urge of the Social Demo- 
cratic rank and file towards socialism, to- 
wards resolute struggle against the bourgeoi- 
sie. 


The Communists and the Left Socialists 

The attitude of the Communists towards 
the Left Socialists has undergone serious 
changes. 

At the time of the rise of the Communist 
parties their members looked upon those who 
remained in the Social Democratic parties, 
including the Left wing, with warranted mis- 
trust. The phrasemongering of the Left could 
only serve to disorientate the working class, 
in which there was a cleavage of forces at 
that time. 

Today the situation is fundamentally differ- 
ent from what it was in the ’twenties. At 
that time the Left Socialists, shielding them- 
selves behind the screen of phrasemongering, 
were moving to the Right. Today, on the con- 
trary, they are moving to the Left, reflecting 
the growing attraction of socialism among the 
Social Democratic masses. That is why the 
old yardsticks are no good in approaching the 
Lefts. What is essential now is to stress that 
the activity of the Lefts in the socialist and 
working-class movement is on the whole bene- 
ficial both to democracy and socialism. 


It should be said also that the Communist 
parties have matured and are steadily gain- 
ing in strength. Therefore the issue today is 
no longer the differentiation inside the work- 
ing-class movement, but its unity on the basis 
of united action by the Communist and So- 
cial Democratic parties. 
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“. , . Co-operation with those circles of 
the socialist movement whose views on the 
forms of transition to socialism differ from 
ours,” said Khrushchov at the Twentieth Con- 
gress of the CPSU, “is also possible and es- 
sential.” Co-operation with the Left Socialists 
is an element of this general task, an element 
of special importance. Actually it is much 
easier to come to an agreement on co-opera- 
tion with the Lefts than with the Social Dem- 
ocratic parties as a whole. 


The Communists, naturally, do not counter- 
pose co-operation with the Lefts to co-opera- 
tion with the social democratic movement as 
a whole. The point is that the Lefts are the 
first tc grasp the hand of friendship which 
we extend to all sincere Social Democrats. 
Since the very inception of their parties the 
Communists have been resolute opponents 
of disunity and dissension in the working- 
class movement. Thus in 1956 when sharp 
contradictions set in between Rights and 
Lefts in the Italian Socialist Party and some 
members of the latter began to speak about 
the need for a split, the Communist Party 
emphatically stated that such a development 
would be a severe blow to the working-class 
movement. 


The special importance of co-operation with 
the Left Socialists is the subject of discussion 
in many Communist parties. Lawrence Shar- 
key, General Secretary of the Communist 
Party of Australia, said in his report to the 
Eighteenth Congress in April 1958: “We set 
out and succeed in improving our relation- 
ship with the Left and progressive elements 
within the ALP and the trade union move- 
ment.” 

The Thirteenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of Belgium (April 1960) pointed out 
that “in the organizations of the Sovialist 
Party there are deep Left trends” with which 
it is necessary to co-operate. 


In the Soviet textbook Foundations of 
Marxism-Leninism, which was written in ac- 
cordance with the decisicn of the C.C. of 
the CPSU, we read: “In all circumstances the 
Left Socialists can do their bit in overcoming 
the division in the working-class movement. 
Although the Left Socialists often display po- 
litical inconsistency, they are, nevertheless, 
the most progressive elements in the social 
democratic movement... . And the Communist 
parties are trying to help them overcome 
the prejudices instilled by the anti-communist 
Splitters.” 

It is, of course, difficult to achieve com- 
prehensive co-operation with the Left Social- 


ists all at once, though by virtue of the iden- 
tity of views this co-operation is possibie not 
only in the struggle for immediate aims—for 
peace, against fascism, for higher living stan- 
dards-—but also for more distant aims — for 
sociaJism. Co-operation usually begins in the 
joint struggle for a particular democratic de- 
mand and then it embraces the entire range 
of the policy and even the ideology. The Left 
Socialists, subjected to the revolutionizing 
influence of the communist movement, are 
drawing closer to the Communists and, grad- 
ually, will shed their reformist illusions. 


A useful experience of co-operation in the 
struggle for immediate economic and political 
demands has been gained, for instance by the 
Socialists and Communists in Chile. For a 
number of years after the Second World War 
the working class in Chile was divided. There 
were two trade union bodies—one Commun- 
ist, the other Socialist. Banking on the division 
of the proletariat, the governing circles made 
big inroads into its rights. Both the Socialists 
and the Communists were removed from the 
government. Anti-communist laws deprived 
over three thousand activists (including many 
Socialists) of the right to hold posts in the 
unions, while union elections were placed un- 
der the control of the police and the Ministry 
of Labor. The standard of living declined 
sharply. Lastly, the policy of anti-communism 
resulted in a split in the Socialist Party and 
in repeated electoral defeats (in the 1946 pre- 
sidential election its candidate polled a mere 
12,000 votes). And only the unity of Commu- 
nists and Socialists—first in the Popular Ac- 
tion Front—resulted in big successes for both 
parties. A United Trade Union Center was 
established to which all the unions affiliated. 
This made it possible to conduct general 
strikes and to co-ordinate the strikers’ ac- 
tions; a brake was applied to the declining 
of wages. Democratic elections were re-estab- 
lished in the unions, the Communist Party 
regained legal status and the Socialist Party 
its unity. The Popular Action Front is grow- 
ing stronger. At the last presidential elections 
in 1958 its candidate (a Socialist) polled 354,- 
000 votes, only 34,000 votes less than was 
needed for victory. The working class has 
become the leading force of the movement 
for the independence of Chile. 

As things are today, the international 
working-class movement is in a position to 
utilize the various forms of the transition 
to socialism. The implementation by the Com- 
munist parties in the capitalist countries of 
their programs which envisage a peaceful 
transition to socialism will add to the power 
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of attraction of communism so far as the Left 
Socialists are concerned. It is reasonable to 
suppose therefore that the next stage of the 
international working-class movement will be 
the unity of the Communists and Left So- 
cialists not only in defining the aims of the 
struggle against capitalism and for socialism 
but also the forms of the struggle. 

It goes without saying that to achieve this 
unity the “extended hand” nolicy is not 
enough. The Communists are obliged to safe- 
guard the Marxist-Leninist theory against all 
revisionist attacks and dogmatic distortions. 
While co-operating with the Left Socialists 
and with the Social Democratic parties as a 
whole, the Communists at the same time 
resolutely criticize all deviations from Marx- 
ism. 

The effect of this criticism will be all the 
greater if it is couched in a constructive and 
friendly way, if it helps those who are con- 
fused. Palmiro Togliatti, General Secretary of 
the Italian Communist Party, speaking about 
the relations between the Communist and 
Socialist parties, said: ‘““We must reject the 
attitude of the Socialist Party leaders, but 
we should do so in such a way that our critic- 
ism and our polemics with them, instead of 
raising new barriers between us, should, on 
the contrary, help to eliminate them.” As an 
exemple of constructive Communist criticism 
of Left Socialist ideas we can point to the 
debate on the subject of workers’ control in 
the theoretical circles of the Italian working- 
class movement. The Left Socialists Panzieri 
and Libertini worked out their concept about 
the possibility of establishing workers’ con- 
trol over the monopolies. The Communist 
paper l’Unita reprinted the Panzieri-Libertini 
letter and followed up with an article which 
subjected to friendly criticism the abstract 
presentation of the question and submitted 
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the Communist viewpoint, the basis of which 
was the need to develop the struggle of the 
masses. Examples of this co-operation can 
be found also in other countries. Last year 
the Communists and Left Socialists in Japan 
combined in a project to publish the works 
of Marx and Engels. Earlier in the spring, 
Marxist economists from the two parties 
formed a joint “economic theory society.” 
Thanks to the efforts of the Communists, 
Marxism-Leninism is winning more support- 
ers among the Japanese Socialists. 

Some Communists reject the idea of broad 
co-operation with the Left Socialists, for ex- 
ample, in the struggle against reformism and 
revisionism, and try to justify their refusal 
by invoking the ideological mistakes of the 
latter. But these mistakes can be brought to 
light and explained precisely in the process 
of co-operation which depends above all on 
the skill of the Communists. To demand be- 
forehand that Left Socialists should make no 
mistakes is highly unreasonable to say the 
least. 

The communist movement is strong and 
should not, therefore, fear broad co-operation 
with the Left Socialists. A sectarian attitude, 
an attitude of fearing to have anything to 
do with the Left Socialist trends and parties 
can only harm the working class. At the 
same time by arranging friendly discussions 
we shall contribute to mutual understanding. 
In so doing we should repose greater trust 
in our best argument—the facts concerning 
the economic, political and cultural advance 
in the socialist countries—rely on strength of 
conviction emanating from this new world. 
Not of its own volition, however, but depend- 
ing on the effort extended will the working- 
class movement arrive at solidarity on specific 
issues and then at complete political and 
ideological unity. 
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WILHELM PIECK 


ILHELM Pieck, 

outstanding lead- 
er of the German work- 
ing class and of the In- 
ternational workers’ and 
communist movement, 
died on September 7. 

Pieck’s whole _ life, 
since his days as a 
worker when he was 
persecuted and victimiz- 
ed and up to the time 
he became the President 
of the first worker-pea- 
sant state in Germany’s 
history, is a striking ex- 
ample of fidelity to the 
working class, of un- 
swerving and principled 
struggle for the noble 
ideas of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. 

Wilhelm Pieck was 
born into a_ work- 
er’s family on January 
3, 1876. He began work 
at an early age. In the 
factories, and while roaming the country in search 
of work, he saw at first hand the poverty of the 
working people. At the age of eighteen he joined 
the organized working-class movement, first in the 
wood-workers’ union and in July 1895 as a member 
of the Social Democratic Party. From then on all 
his energies were devoted to the emancipation of 
the German working class and all working people. 


The year 1896 found Pieck in Bremen, where he 
spent his first years as a young party functionary. 
He played a leading role in the strikes of the 
Bremen workers and taught Marxism. Already in 
those years he displayed exceptional organizational 
abilities and was well-grounded theoretically and 
politically. For him the interests of the working 
class, of the revolutionary movement, came first. 
In 1906 he became secretary of the Bremen Social 
Democratic organizatioin and was elected to the 
parliament of the Free City of Bremen. 


From the very beginning Wilhelm Pieck resolu- 


tely combated the spread of bourgeois ideology in 
the Social Democratic Party and the opportunist 





policy of its leaders. At 
three congresses of this 
party, in 1908, 1909 and 
1912, he vigorously op- 
posed the revisionists 
and opportunists. 

In 1910 he became sec- 
ond secretary of the 
central educational com- 
mittee of the Social De- 
mocratic Party and 
simultaneously secretary 
of its central school. 


During the First World 
War, Pieck fearlessly 
exposed the treachery 
of the party leaders who 
voted for the war cre- 
dits in the Reichstag. 
Together with Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa _ Lux- 
emburg he _ conducted 
anti-war propaganda and 
founded the revo 
lutionary Internationale 
group, which later be- 
came the Spartakus- 
bund. In May 1915 he organized a women’s anti- 
war demonstration, the first of its kind, to the 
Reichstag; jail followed, from which he was 
sent to the front. For refusing to serve in the army 
he was again imprisoned in 1917, but managed to 
escape to Holland, where he worked on the anti- 
war journal Kampf, gathering around it the Left 
internationalist forces. 

Pieck enthusiastically hailed the Great October 
Socialist Revolution; he became an ardent disciple 
of the truth about Soviet Russia and an advocate 
of Leninist ideas and friendship between the people 
of Germany and Soviet Russia. He was active in 
the November 1918 revolution in Germany. 

At the founding congress of the German Com- 
munist Party (December 30, 1918-January 1, 1919) 
he was elected to the Central Committee. Ever 
since and up to the last he played a leading role, 
first on the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party and later, after the merger with the Social 
Democratic Party of Germany in the eastern part 
of the country, on the Central Committee of the 
Socialist Unity Party. 
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During the Weimar Republic Wilhelm Pieck 
worked indefatigably for a united front of the 
workers’ parties and the trade unions, for streng- 
thening the anti-fascist forces with a view to pre- 
venting the Nazis coming to power. His articles and 
speeches, passionate appeals to the working people, 
were imbued with the greatest sense of responsi- 
bility; Pieck realized only too well that a victory 
for fascism would bring immeasurable suffering. 

After the arrest of Ernst Thaelmann, Pieck was 
elected Chairman of the Party’s Central Commit- 
tee. He played a prominent role in working out the 
new Party policy at a conference held in Brussels. 
Together with his fellow Communists, Pieck, like 
Thaelmann, orientated the Party to fight persist- 
ently, to unite all who were against fascism into 
an all-embracing People’s Front. 

Wilhelm Pieck made a big contribution to the 
international communist movement. He was active 
in the Communist International from 1928 as mem- 
ber of its Executive Committee, and from 1931 as 
member of the Presidium and Secretariat of the 
Executive Committee. At the Seventh Congress of 
the Comintern in 1935 he delivered a report on be- 
half of the Executive Committe and was elected 
one of its secretaries. 

For more than sixty years Wilhelm Pieck pas- 
sionately fought against German imperialism and 
militarism. When the Second World War broke out, 
he worked in the National Committee of Free Ger- 
many. Always and everywhere, whether meeting 
Social Democratic activists or German writers and, 
later, prisoners of war — officers and men of the 
Wehrmacht — his call was for the unity of all 
anti-fascists for the overthrow of the fascist regime 
and for an early end to the war. 

After the war Pieck played a leading part in the 
formation of the united Marxist-Leninist workers’ 
party — the Socialist Unity Party — in East Ger- 
many. He played a decisive part in organizing and 
uniting the creative forces in the National Front 
of Democratic Germany. 


When the first German worker-peasant state— 
the Democratic Republic — was created, Pieck was 
elected President. The name and the noble deeds 
of Pieck as head of the state became the world- 
wide symbol of the new Germany, which has abol- 
ished forever the rule of the Junkers and the mag- 
nates, the aggressive and militarist forces. 


Wilhelm Pieck devoted all his energies to the 
building of socialism in the GDR, to consolidation 
of the unity of the socialist countries, to the inter- 
national solidarity of all Communist and Workers’ 
parties. An ardent patriot, he was a staunch advo- 
cate of international proletarian solidarity, a con- 
sistent and active internationalist. 


Pieck’s faith in the truimph of the peace forces, 
in the possibility of averting war, was boundless. 


“For centuries,’ he wrote shortly before his 
death, ‘‘a world at peace had been the grand dream 
of the working people, a dream which was unrea- 
lizable because of the strength of the forces of war. 
Lenin’s call for peace awoke fresh hope among the 
people and fortified their aspiration to end war for 
all time. The policy pursued by the Soviet Union 
makes possible the realization of this dream. Now, 
thanks to the economic and military might of the 
Soviet Union, the existence of the socialist coun- 
tries and of the world peace movement, there is a 
real possibility of opening a new phase in history 
and of abolishing war forever.” 


In Wilhelm Pieck the working people of the 
world have lost an active and selfless fighter for 
their cause, for peace, democracy and socialism. 
Pieck was the embodiment of the finest traditions 
of the revolutionary working class of Germany. His 
long years of devoted work, his fidelity to the 
working class and the people are an example to 
Communists in all countries. The remarkable per- 
sonality of Comrade Pieck, his ideas and deeds 
will go down in the annals of Germany, in the 
annals of the international workers’ and commu- 
nist movement. 
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The Heroic Path 


(“Short History of the Communist Party of Spain’’) 


Dolores Ibarruri 


NE of the ideological tasks of our Party is to 


provide the working people of Spain with a 
handy book in which historical facts and judg- 
ments would be combined with clear exposition. 
Undoubtedly A Short History of the Spanish Com- 
munist Party, notwithstanding its brevity and 
shortcomings, will be useful in this respect for 
those young Communists who have grown up un- 
der the fascist regime and for the working people 
generally. 

The forty years of the Communist Party of 
Spain are indissolubly linked with the history of 
major class battles, revolutions and wars, victories 
and defeats. After the long period of anarchist and 
reformist domination in the Spanish working-class 
movement in the new conditions created by the 
victorious October Revolution in Russia, which 
ushered in the era of communism, the Communist 
Party appeared as the standard-bearer of the re- 
volutionary traditions of the working class. It had 
to overcome both the nihilism of the anarchists 
and the opportunism of the Social Democrats and 
to instil in the working class the ideas of prole- 
tarian socialism and Marxism-Leninism. 

In those forty years the Communist Party has 
traversed a thorny path. Despite lack of clarity on 
certain issues and weaknesses, it has always 
striven to be the real leader of the working class 
and the progressive forces in the country; its pro- 
gram has been in keeping with the interests and 
requirements of the proletariat and all the people. 
The Party has never wavered in its loyalty to the 
great land of Soviets, in its faithfulness to Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

The Spanish working-class movement emerged 
in an underdeveloped country whose vast natural 
resources were plundered by foreign companies. 
These companies subjected the working people to 
merciless exploitation. Spain, an agrarian country 
with deep-rooted feudal survivals, was one of the 
most backward countries in Europe. 


The growth of the productive forces during the 
First World War sharpened the contradictions in 
Spanish society to the extreme. The crisis of the 
bourgeois-landlord regime of the monarchy was 
further aggravated by the bitter conflict between 


the workers and the capitalists, between the poor 
peasants and farm laborers on the one hand, and 
the landlords, on the other. The task of the day 
was to get rid of the deadweight of feudalism 
which stood in the way of national progress, caus- 
ing stagnation in political and social life. 

The working class matured in major battles. Had 
it formed an alliance with the peasantry, who want- 
ed to abolish the feudal-landlord hegemony, the 
working class could have led the nation in a bour- 
geois-democratic revolution, which the develop- 
ment of Spanish society placed on the order of the 
day. But, dominated by anarchism and by the 
petty-bourgeois liberalism of the Social Democratic 
Party, the working class was reduced to the status 
of an auxiliary which the bourgeoisie, aided by the 
Socialist Party, used for the purpose of bringing 
pressure to bear on the monarchy in order to wrest 
from them political and economic concessions. As 
a result, the working class sustained heavy defeats 
during 1916-20. 


In the period immediately following the October 
Revolution in Russia there was a possibility of 
turning the democratic revolution into a socialist 
revolution, because the class contradictions had 
come to a head and the social forces capable of 
carrying through the revolution had been brought 
into motion. But this was not understood by the 
anarchist leaders who vacillated between ‘‘pure’’ 
ideals and sheer absurdity, nor by the socialist 
leaders, those lawyer charlatans who wanted to 
use the revolution for acquiring political clients; 
yet the genuine revolution, for which they were 
utterly unfitted, was knocking loudly at the door. 

This situation confronted the working class with 
the necessity of having its own independent revo- 
lutionary party, equipped with a sound program, a 
party capable of helping the working class to be- 
come conscious of its strength and of its historical 
mission, and able to guide the revolutionary strug- 
gle of the workers, peasants and all progressives. 


* ok & 


A Short History provides many opportunities for 
a profound study of the history of the Spanish 
working-class movement. The history helps to ex- 
plode tne myth that our country and working ciass 
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are infected with extreme individualism and anar- 
chism. 


At first anarchism was alien to the working-class 
and peasant movements. The working people found 
their inspiration in Fourier’s socialism, Cabet’s 
communism, sometimes in Proudhon’s ideas and 
those of the radical bourgeoisie who were influ- 
enced by the French revolution; but they were 
not affected by apolitical anarchism. The working 
people saw how in the struggle for political free- 
dom their best sons fell under the bullets of the 
firing squads, how fighters for the workers and 
peasants were deported to the Philippines, sent to 
the galleys for life or strangled with the garrote. 
Consequently anyone who tried to tell the Spanish 
people that political freedom cost nothing or that 
political struggle was just a trifle, was regarded 
by them as a hopeless fool or as an enemy. The 
working class has always fought against depen- 
dence on the bourgeois parties, on bourgeois policy 
and stood for participation in the political struggle. 


The Communist Manifesto was well-known in 
Spain and the first Spanish Marxists took from it 
the basic principles of proletarian socialism. But 
the first congress of the supporters of the First 
International held in Barcelona in 1870 revealed 
differences which, aggravated with the passage of 
time, led, as a result of the treacherous activity 
of the Bakuninists, to the Spanish working-class 
movement being split into two main trends — an- 
archists and Marxists. The working class was con- 
sequently unable to exert influence on political and 
social life in the country for more than fifty years. 


The formation of the Socialist Workers’ Party in 
1879 was a big step forward. But this did not mean 
that the founders of this Party had completely 
discarded the bourgeois ideology on which they 
had been brought up. The leaders of the new party 
failed to understand that its activity as a party 
of the working class was much more complex than 
that of the trade unions, that it went beyond the 
confines of economic struggle and the immediate 
needs of the people. While the founders of the 
Socialist Party deserve credit for their regrouping 
and organizing the working class as opposed to 
anarchism and for their struggle for economic de- 
mands, their political activity was not free from 
grave errors and deviations from Marxism. Later, 
this led to the degeneration of the Socialist Party 
into a reformist party incapable of guiding the 
struggle for democracy and socialism in Spain. 


For years the socialist leaders kept silent about 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. They concealed 
from the working people and, what was worse, 
distorted this fundamental principle of socialism, 
taking their cue from the anarchists. Echoing the 
reactionary bourgeoisie they rejected the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and presented to the social- 


ist workers as a socialist theory a concoction of 
petty-bourgeois liberal ideas sprinkled with pseudo- 
Marxist terminology. They invoked Marx’s name 
as a cloak for their petty-bourgeois theoretical 
jumble. 

One of the reasons for the setbacks suffered by 
our people during their forty-year struggle against 
the reactionaries and, in particular, their defeat in 
1916-20, was the high-handed, scornful attitude 
which the Socialist Party adopted towards the 
masses, its inability to understand the role of the 
proletariat in the democratic revolution, its reluc- 
tance to regard the peasantry as an ally of the 
working class and a motive force in the democratic 
revolution and, lastly, its underestimation of the 
national movement. 

The October Revolution in Russia stirred the 
Spanish working people who were embittered by 
the defeat sustained in August 1917. The ruling 
classes of Spain believed that they had dealt a 
crushing blow at the working-class movement. But 
soon they were confronted with a new upsurge of 
the working people. 

On November 25, 1917, mass demonstrations 
swept the country; the demonstrators demanded 
an amnesty for those jailed for their participation 
in the August movement. At the beginning of 1918 
the revolutionary turmoil spread among the civil 
servants who went on strike and forced some of 
the more reactionary Ministers to resign. 


The termination of the imperialist war coincided 
in Spain with a period of bitter struggles — strikes, 
peasant actions and a rapid upsurge of the national 
movement. The fight waged by the working people 
had its impact on the army, and the ground began 
to slip from under the feet of the monarchy. The 
situation at that time was such that if a really 
revolutionary socialist party had been in existence, 
the crisis which gripped the monarchy would have 
ended not in the fascist military dictatorship of 
1923, but in the overthrow of the monarchy and 
the proclamation of a republic. 


The time was ripe for a revolutionary proletarian 
party. In 1920 an extraordinary congress of the 
Union of the Socialist Youth, convened in Madrid, 
decided overwhelmingly in favor of reorganizing 
the Union into the Spanish Communist Party. Some 
time later the Left wing of the Socialist Party, 
numbering among its ranks some of the founders 
of the party, broke away and formed the Com- 
munist Workers’ Party. Before long the two bodies 
merged to form the Communist Party of Spain. 


Such, briefly, is the pre-history of the Party. Its 
deeper roots reach down to the first group of the 
Spanish section of the First International created 
in 1868, which based itself on Marxism. 

ok * * 


The history of the Spanish Communist Party as 
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given in the new book is divided into three major 
stages: 

The first stage covers the period from the for- 
mation of the Party to the overthrow of the mon- 
archy (1920-30). 

The second stage embraces the years of the 
bourgeois republic (1931-39), during which the 
Party worked to carry through the bourgeois-demo- 
cratic revolution. In this stage special importance 
should be attached to the period of the national- 
revolutionary war which is the subject of one of 
the chapters. 

The third stage covers the years of the Franco 
dictatorship. 

This periodization, based on the main events in 
the history of Spain, and not on developments in 
Party life, is designed to bring out the essential 
link between the development of Spanish society 
and the policy of the Party. The periodization 
makes it possible to show the history of the Party, 
closely linked with the history of the entire work- 
ing-class movement, as a component and vital part 
of the history of Spain. And lastly it enables us 
better to understand the development of the Party, 
because this process is shown against the back- 
ground of the economic, social and political factors. 

From the very outset the Party had to work 
under exceptionally difficult conditions. Persecuted 
by the authorities, it was forced to go underground. 
The reactionaries, quick to realize the danger which 
the Party presented in a country where so much 
revolutionary explosive material had accumulated, 
resorted to reprisals. Neither the Socialists nor 
the anarchist movement were held to be a serious 
menace to the monarchy. But the Communist Party 
destroyed the modus vivendi established overtly 
between the “revolutionaries” and the powers that 
be; it ended the melodramatic playing at revolu- 
tions, in which atmosphere revelled people with 
shady pasts and pursuing still shadier policies — 
people like Lerroux and Iglesias who longed for 
“revolutionary” prestige but who in reality were 
avowed enemies of the revolution and the working 
class. This explains why the Left political leaders 
and the leading Anarchists were ‘so hostile to the 
Communist Party. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties encountered by 
the Party in its work, in those places where it 
wielded influence, especially in the mining areas 
of Asturias and in the Basque country, the workers’ 
struggle assumed an organized character. The 
style of the Communist Party’s work had nothing 
in common with the whimpering of the reformist 
leaders and the “come what may”’ attitude of the 
Anarchists. 

For the first time in Spain the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of the proletarian revolution was freed from 
the obscurity of anarchist idealism and the hazi- 


ness of reformism, both of which, each in its own 
way, wanted to postpone the revolution to the 
“Greek calends” and were responsible for so many 
missed opportunities to take Spain along the path 
of democracy. 

The advent to power in 1923 of the dictator Primo 
de Rivera, who imitated the methods of Italian 
fascism, revealed to all that anarchism as a revo- 
lutionary force had no significance whatever. It 
became equally obvious that the policy of the 
social democratic leaders was a stagnant pool. At 
this period, known as the “seven disgraceful 
years,” the Communist Party was the only political 
force which opposed the dictatorship. 


The Anarchists dissolved their organizations to 
please the regime, while the Socialist Party in- 
structed their leaders to collaborate with Primo 
de Rivera. The working people who had begun to 
fight against the regime rejected this policy of 
surrender and collaboration. Strikes and other act- 
ions of the workers, resistance by the peasantry, 
and opposition of the intellectuals and some sec- 
tions of the bourgeoisie helped to overthrow the 
dictatorship in 1930 and, in April 1931, to bring 
down the monarchy. 


The proclamation of the republic was a big vic- 
tory for the people. But the Socialist Party suc- 
ceeded once again in bringing the working class, 
the mainspring of the struggle against the mon- 
archy, under the political sway of ‘he bourgeoisie. 
As a result the Republic, headed by the bourgeoi- 
sie and the petty bourgeoisie in collaboration with 
the Socialist Party, did not abolish the feudal sur- 
vivals and neither did it drive from the political 
arena the black forces of reaction and fascism. 
These forces, left intact, were permitted to prepare 
for revenge. The tragic experience of Spain con- 
firms Lenin’s thesis about the inability of the bour- 
geoisie in the new historical setting to lead the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. 


When, after the proclamation of the republic, the 
Communist Party emerged from its eleven years 
of underground and semi-legal existence, it had 
been greatly weakened by the brutal repressions. 
Its activity was further hampered by the secta- 
rianism of the Party leadership, which adversely 
affected its ties with the masses. The big strikes 
and the struggle of the workers and peasants for 
land and bread, for the democratic revolution and 
against the inconsistent policy of the republic and 
government brought to light the discrepancy be- 
tween the sectarianism of the Party leadership and 
the new requirements produced by the existing situ- 
ation. 

Nineteen thirty-two saw a decisive turn in the 
history of the Party. At the Fourth Congress held 
in Seville in March of the same year its policy was 
radically changed. The main task facing the con-- 
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gress was how to overcome sectarianism and to 
take steps that would lead to a really mass Party. 
Shortly after the congress the sectarians who had 
held back the Party were removed from their posts 
and a new leadership headed by Jose Diaz was 
elected. Ever since, as far as the basic issues 
are concerned, the Communist Party of Spain has 
pursued a correct policy based on the principles 
of Marxism-Leninism as they apply to Spanish con- 
ditions. The Party began to extend its contact with 
the masses and really became the vanguard of the 
working class. 

The policy of unity runs through the history of 
the Party. At the time of the monarchy and espe- 
cially under the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, 
the Party worked hard to establish a united front 
of the working class in its struggle against react- 
ion. After 1932 the policy of unity made consider- 
able headway. The Party pursued the policy of 
working class unity even when the Socialist Party 
— then in the coalition governments — incited the 
latter to anti-communist actions. 


While exposing the reactionary policy of the 
social democratic leaders and pointing to the dan- 
ger which this policy boded at a time when feudal 
and capitalist reactionaries still retained their posi- 
tions, the Communist Party strove for agreement 
with the Socialists in order to block the way to 
the ultra-reactionary political forces which, after 
Hitler’s advent to power, became more aggressive 
and provocative. The effort extended by the Party 
resulted in an agreement between the Socialists 
and Communists to organize the workers and demo- 
crats to repel the first attempts of the fascists to 
seize power in 1934. 


Joint action by the Socialists and Communists 
in the Asturias, in the Basque country, in Madrid 
and elsewhere paved the way to better understand- 
ing which culminated in 1935 in the formation of 
the anti-fascist bloc and in 1935 of the People’s 
Front which won tremendous popularity both in 
Spain and abroad. 


This is one of the most important lessons to be 
drawn from the history of the Party. Consistency 
in pursuing the policy of unity, flexibility in rela- 
tions with other political forces, which does not 
exclude criticism of wrong attitudes and makes no 
concessions in matters of principle, loyalty to agree- 
ments and determination in action, even in those 
cases when the actions lack preparation (for in- 
stance, in 1934 when the masses took to action the 
Party joined in without reservation and was pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice for victory) — this 
is essential not only for the record but also for 
guiding and educating the younger members of the 
Party and all those taking part in the struggle 
against the Franco dictatorship; it is also impor- 
tant for the winning of democracy in Spain. 


Through their experience in the struggle against 
fascism the masses learned the significance of unity 
and its strength. The joint action carried on even 
after the 1934 defeat sapped the dictatorship, broke 
up the reactionary bloc and cleared the way for 
a powerful democratic upsurge which ended in the 
establishment of the People’s Front and the forma- 
tion of the democratic government. 


When the Spanish reactionaries, relying on the 
army and with the backing of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, staged an armed rebellion to cut short once 
again the peaceful democratic development of Spa- 
nish society, the Communist Party acted as a 
powerful national force, as the true champion of 
the working class and of the nation, acted as the 
decisive factor for the unity of republican Spain. 
The Party’s efforts helped to create the conditions 
which made possible prolonged and heroic resis- 
tance to the fascist aggressors. 


During the long months of the war against Franco 
and the naked intervention of the two fascist pow- 
ers, the Party spared no effort in organizing the 
army and educating the masses politically; it 
brought into play the inexhaustible resources of 
heroism latent in the people and released their 
creative energy. The important democratic trans- 
formations made in the course of the national- 
revolutionary war turned Spain into a democratic 
republic of a new type which, though not yet a 
socialist republic, was no longer the republic of 
1931. 

The Party had travelled a path unknown to the 
Communist Party of any other country; its activi- 
ties ranged from participation in the government 
along with the other parties to the point when it 
had to wage the war which went beyond national 
confines and became a war of international signi- 
ficance; in the course of this war the Communists 
had to resort to all kinds of improvisation, since 
everything was lacking except enthusiasm and the 
readiness of the masses to make sacrifices. 


The positive role of the Communist Party was 
fully revealed. Before its formation and later when 
the Party went through the infantile disorder of 
“left deviation’”’ the theoreticians of Spanish social- 
ism, going to extremes in over-simplification, re- 
cognized only two types of revolution — bourgeois 
and proletarian, while the only revolution recog- 
nized by the Anarchists, members of the Anarchist 
Federation of Iberia, and the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
was that which would establish their particular 
brand of “free communism’ and federalism. 

In contrast to these views the Communists sup- 
ported the idea of a popular democratic revolution 
the need for which derived from the fact that the 
Spain of the twentieth century, though it had reach- 
ed a definite level of capitalist development, had 
not had a bourgeois revolution with the result that 
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feudal land ownership remained intact, entire pro- 
vinces — Catalonia, the Basque country and Gali- 
cia — were regarded as being completely subor- 
dinate, and in Morocco a colonial policy was pur- 
sued which aroused the hatred of the people. 


This assessment of the Spanish revolution signi- 
fied that the Communists had rejected the wrong 
concepts then current among the democrats and 
in working-class circles; it cleared the way for a 
regrouping of the forces fighting for the freedom 
and independence of Spain. 

However, some of the Socialist leaders and the 
Anarchists from the AFI still clung to their pseudo- 
revolutionary theories and sought to impose on 
Spain, bleeding from a thousand wounds, all kinds 
of “revolutionary” experiments; the Communist 
Party firmly opposed these experiments, knowing 
that this playing at revolution was grist to the 
mills of the fascists, undermined the unity of the 
Republic and alienated the peasants — the back- 
bone of the people’s army and one of the motive 
forces of the revolution. 

The second important conclusion to be drawn 
from the history of the Spanish Communist Party 
is as follows: the Party should uphold the interests 
of all the forces and sections loyal to the republic, 
all Spaniards, organized and unorganized, who 
fought for democracy and national independence. 


With the same resolve the Party defended the 
interests of the peasants, traders and small prop- 
rietors, safeguarding them from confiscation and 
violence advocated by the so-called uncontrolled 
elements, upheld religious liberty and fought for 
democracy. “The Communist Party,’ said Jose 
Diaz, ‘‘respects religious beliefs though it does 
not share them. There are thousands of churches 
in Spain and we have no intention of destroying 
them. If believers want to attend church services, 
that is their affair. We will not interfere with 
them.” 

In 1937 the Communist Party suggested that a 
referendum, by way of a general election, be held 
in the country. But this proposal, with which the 
Party answered the challenge and rumors spread 
by the growth of communist influence, was turned 
down both by the self-styled leaders of ‘‘pure’’ de- 
mocracy and by the ultra-revolutionaries who dread- 
ed the verdict of the people. 


The masses reposed their trust in the Communist 
Party. Between February and June 1936 its mem- 
bership rose from 30,000 to 100,000, and by March 
1937 the figure had gone up to 248,480. The social 
composition of the Party was as follows: 87,000 
industrial workers, 62,250 agricultural laborers, 
76,700 peasants, 15,485 of middle-class origin and 
7,045 intellectuals. Moreover, 45,000 belonged to the 
United Socialist Party of Catalonia which, like the 
Communist Party of Spain, was based on Marxist- 


Leninist principles and coordinated its policy with 
the Party, with due consideration for specific con- 
ditions in Catalonia, where the national issue was 
acute. 


In the difficult period of the struggle against the 
fascist rebellion it was necessary to raise an army, 
to organize a war industry, to supply the popula- 
tion and simultaneously to carry out the agrarian 
reform, under which the working peasants were 
given the land confiscated from landowners who 
were taking part in the rebellion; it was necessary 
to solve the national question, to attract women to 
industry and to open the doors of the schools and 
universities to the working people. The clear-cut 
policy of the Communist Party, its ability as an 
organizer and its staunchness stood out in contrast 
to the confusion, dithering, indecision and _ reluc- 
tance to do anything by those who in peacetime had 
been regarded as the pillars of the republic and of 
the working-class movement. 


Despite the incredible difficulties with which the 
Party was faced, it succeeded in retaining its poli- 
tical and organizational unity — its unity of will, 
thought and action. This was its strength and, what 
is more, is one of the most important lessons to 
be drawn from its history. The Party was united 
in principles and in policy, united in the struggle, 
united in the days of victory and in the tragic days 
of defeat, united in the desire to return Spain to 
the democratic path. Thanks to its unbreakable 
internal unity the Party was able to perform her- 
culean labors, to endure the severest strain im- 
posed on it by the struggle. The exceptional diver- 
sity of the tasks which the Party was called upon 
to fulfil, especially at the most difficult moments, 
made it inevitable that there would be mistakes 
and weaknesses, but they were not such as to affect 
the course of the war or its final outcome. 


During the thirty-two months of the war the 
Party was constantly in the front line. It was the 
first to organize resistance and the last to leave 
the battlefield. And it left the battlefield only when 
some of its former allies, having established the 
defeatist junta of Colonel Casado and agreeing with 
Franco to surrender the country to the rebels, 
treacherously stabbed the republic and the people 
in the back. 

The Franco dictatorship, imposed on our people 
by the armed intervention of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, put the Communist Party to its severest test. 
Thousands of Communists and anti-fascists were 
tortured to death. Others languished in prison for 
years. 

When during the Second World War the fascist 
ship foundered, the Franco regime survived be- 
cause of the help rendered by the British and Ame- 
rican imperialists. The Communist Party, the 
working class and the people of Spain were now 
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confronted with the task of overthrowing the fas- 
cist regime with their own forces in an unfavor- 
able international situation subsequently aggrava- 
ted by the cold war. 

True to Lenin’s teaching on the need to combine 
legal and illegal methods of activity, the Party 
formulated its attitude to the trade unions. The 
policy of national unity worked out in 1942 and 
the policy of national reconcilation proclaimed by 
the Central Committee in 1956 and reaffirmed this 
year by the Sixth Congress wholly correspond to 
the situation. 

The policy of national reconciliation is in line 
with our general course for winning democracy. 
Never concealing its ultimate aim — the estab- 
lishment of communism — the Party has always 
said that it will reach its goal by democratic means. 
The Party’s struggle during the forty years of 
its existence has always been conducted under the 
banner of democracy, which is proof of its flexible 
general line and of the broad range of its policy 
of agreements and alliances, a policy which found 
its clearest expression in the People’s Front. 





The policy of national reconciliation presupposes 
a broad system of agreements and alliances be- 
tween the working class and the other social forces 
for the purpose of overthrowing the Franco dicta- 
torship and replacing it by a democratic state, 
without violence and without a new civil war. 


The reality of such agreements and alliances is 
rooted in the specific features which we now ob- 
serve in Spain: on the one hand, there is the need 
to heal the split among the people caused by the 
civil war, and, on the other, there is the possibility 
of overcoming this split by rallying all sections 
of the population — from the proletariat all the 
way to the non-monopoly bourgeoisie — against 
the fascist regime, which is simply the dictatorship 
of the financial and land-owning oligarchy. 

The Party succeeded in organizing large-scale 
protest actions under the slogan of national recon- 
ciliation; the demonstration on May 5, 1958, and 
the peaceful national strike in June 1959, which 
gave the masses a tempering for future action and 
which prompted other anti-fascist forces to aban- 
don passivity and to overcome disunity. 

If the majority of these forces, including the 
Socialist Party, is trying to find a way out behind 
the backs of the people (for instance, by way of 
restoring the monarchy, hoping that Franco will 
voluntarily make way for the monarchists), the 
Communist Party is determined to solve the prob- 
lem with the help of the masses in a way that will 
force Franco to quit under the pressure of a peace- 
ful popular movement based on the unity of all 
the opposition forces. 

But the peaceful nature of the transition from 
the Franco dictatorship to democracy depends not 
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only on the masses and on us, Communists, who 
are for a peaceful way without unnecessary suf- 
fering. It will depend on the attitude of the bour- 
geoisie and on the relationship of the forces taking 
part in the struggle. 


In 1936 the People’s Front was the most suitable 
form for a peaceful advance towards democracy, 
which is why the Communist Party was the most 
consistent champion of the People’s Front. But 
when the reactionaries, bent on preventing the de- 
velopment of our country along democratic lines, 
unleashed war against the republic and the people, 
the Communist Party was the first to organize re- 
sistance and was the staunchest in battle. The ex- 
perience of the past helps us today and will help 
us tomorrow. Let nobody have any delusions: 
should circumstances impel us to resort to force, 
the Communist Party will, as before, be in the 
front ranks and will prove once again that when 
it is a matter of upholding democracy, sovereignty 
and independence, of upholding the interests of 
the people, it will not hesitate to employ the most 
effective methods of struggle. 

Of the forty years of its existence the Party has 
spent thirty in the underground. Almost immedia- 
tely after its founding it was outlawed by the dicta- 
torship of Primo de Rivera. It suffered discrimina- 
tion and was subjected to repressions during the 
republic. Then came brutal terror under the fascist 
dictatorship which has oppressed the people for 
the last twenty-one years. The Party has emerged 
with honor from these trials. 


“IT am determined to crush communism,” boasted 
Primo de Rivera when he carried out his coup 
d’etat in 1923. But six years later his regime col- 
lapsed, precipitating the downfall of the Bourbon 
monarchy, while the Communist Party continued 
at its post. 

“T have extirpated communism in Spain,”’ — such 
is the oft-repeated boast of dictator Franco, who 
would dearly like to erase from the minds of the 
people even the recollection of the deeds, the gen- 
erosity, the nobility and the patriotism of the Com- 
munists. And what has happened? Today both 
friends and enemies recognize the growing influ- 
ence of the Communist Party, regarding it as one 
of the outstanding factors of the present political 
situation in Spain and contrasting it to the profound 
political crisis of the Franco regime and its steady 
disintegration. 

During these forty years institutions which had 
been regarded as eternal collapsed; politicians and 
parties, seemingly endowed with permanence, van- 
ished from the scene; dictators and rulers have 
been laid low. But the Communist Party not only 
lives on, it is in closest touch with the masses, 
and is invincible. 
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The resolution adopted by the Executive Commit- 
tee on the occasion of the Party’s fortieth anni- 
versary says — correctly — ‘‘the forty years of 
our Party are the history of the appearance of 
the working class in the arena of political and 
social struggle, the history of the working class 
becoming conscious of its historical mission and 
becoming the leader of all the social forces thirst- 
ing for democracy and turning to socialism.” 


The Communist Party of Spain is active in the 
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struggle. Having behind it the experience of the 
past, it is again demonstrating its qualities, re- 
grouping its forces, organizing popular resistance 
against the fascist dictatorship. Now, as in the 
past, the Party is the force which preserves in 
the people the faith that in the near future they 
will win freedom, democracy, peace and socialism. 
This is the lesson to be drawn from the short ex- 
position of the history published by our Party on 
the occasion of its fortieth anniversary. 


Discussing Vital Problems of the Day 


(After the Bucharest Conference of the Communist and Workers’ Parties 
of the Socialist Countries) 


HE points contained in the Communique of the 
Bucharest conference are in the forefront of 
the ideological life of the Communist parties in 
all countries. They have been discussed by the 
plenary sessions of the Central Committees of the 
Communist parties. Speeches by Party leaders and 
articles in the Party press have been devoted to 
them. The Bucharest meeting, which reaffirmed the 
conclusions of the Declaration and Peace Manifes- 
to adopted by the 1957 Moscow meeting — docu- 
ments which serve as the charter of the interna- 
tional communist movement, a program of the 
struggle for peace, democracy and socialism — 
focused attention on the vital issues of the day. 
Of particular importance for the successful struggle 
of the peoples for peace, democracy and socialism 
in the present situation, reads the resolution adop- 
ted by the C.C. of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union which assesses the results of the con- 
ference, are the Marxist-Leninist postulates ‘‘on 
the characteristic features of our times, on the 
possibility of peaceful coexistence of countries with 
differing social systems and of averting war, on 
the necessity of alerting the peoples with regard to 
the war danger, since, as long as imperialism ex- 
ists, the soil which breeds aggressive wars remains, 
and on the ways of the transition in different coun- 
tries from capitalism to socialism.” 
“We maintain,” reads an editorial of Jenminjih- 
pao, central organ of the Communist Party of 
China, in connection with the Bucharest Communi- 





que, ‘“‘that in the current situation, reaffirmation 
by the Communist and Workers’ parties of the 
socialist countries of the correctness of the Mos- 
cow documents of 1957 is necessary and of major 
significance ... . 

“The socialist countries, headed by the Soviet 
Union, have persistently pursued a peaceful for- 
eign policy, advocated peaceful coexistence among 
countries with differing social systems, striven for 
the settlement of international disputes through 
negotiation and worked untiringly for the relaxa- 
tion of international tension.” 

The crucial importance of the questions raised 
by the Bucharest meeting is stressed in Party docu- 
ments which, moreover, draw from a theoretical 
analysis of the issues the conclusions concerning 
the policy and tactics of the parties. 


Everything Must Be Done to Avert War 

The exacerbation of international tension caused 
by the provocations of U.S. imperialists poses the 
question whether the conclusion about the possi- 
bility of preventing wars remains valid. “Recent 
international developments,” states a resolution of 
the joint meeting of the Central Committee and 
the Central Control Commission of the Italian Com- 
munist Party, “while confirming the aggressive na- 
ture of imperialism, and of U.S. imperialism in 
particular, simultaneously attest to the strength 
of the socialist camp, its ability to rebuff the im- 
perialist provocations, give solid support to the lib- 
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eration movement of the peoples and, in alliance 
with all the peace forces, wage an effective fight 
for peaceful coexistence and disarmament. The 
idea of the Peace Manifesto that war is no longer 
inevitable is correct and more topical than ever.” 


The conclusion about the possibility of averting 
war derives not from the desire for peace alone, 
and not from wishful thinking, but from a realistic 
analysis of the changes that have taken place in 
the world. ‘‘Imperialism is no longer in a position 
to shape the destinies of the world,” reads the reso- 
lution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Finland. “‘The mighty advance of the 
countries of socialism, the avalanche of the na- 
tional-liberation movements in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America and the growing struggle for peace 
in all capitalist countries open up before peoples 
brighter prospects in the struggle for peace, inde- 
pendence, democracy and the triumph of socialism. 
Despite the danger of aggressive war created by 
imperialism, world peace and the peaceful coex- 
istence of countries with differing social systems 
can be ensured provided the people vigorously fight 
for peace and frustrate the designs of the war-mak- 
ers.” 

Reaffirming its profound conviction that war is 
not inevitable and holding that the most impera- 
tive task facing the American people and the world 
is to ensure world peace, the National Executive 
Committee of the Communist Party of the United 
States of America emphasized: ‘Peaceful coexist- 
ence is the only policy which is in accordance with 
the state of the world today. The basic shift in 
world relations, which has proceeded since the end 
of World War II, cannot be reversed. The main his- 
toric trend continues: in favor of socialism, of in- 
dependence from imperialism, of the forces of de- 
mocracy and progress. Ours is the epoch of the 
disintegration of imperialism. It is the epoch of 
the rise, consolidation and final victory of world 
socialism. In such an epoch, the strength of the 
world forces arrayed against imperialism must con- 
tinue to grow, and with it the realistic possibility 
of averting war between capitalist and socialist 
states and of establishing peaceful coexistence as 
a long-term policy.” 

The enlarged meeting of the Centrai Committee 
of the Communist Party of Japan, declaring its 
wholehearted support for the Bucharest Communi- 
que, expressed the conviction that “‘the splendid ad- 
vance of the socialist countries, the scale of the 
national-liberation movement in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, and the growing struggle for peace 
headed by the working class in the capitalist coun- 
tries are good omens for the victory of the forces 
of peace, independence, democracy and socialism 
over the forces of international imperialism headed 
by the United States.” 


This confidence in the triumph of the peace forces 
has absolutely nothing in common with fatalism. 
Victory can be won only in struggle, through rally- 
ing all the peace-loving and democratic forces, and 
provided the peoples are alive to the danger. 

From their discussions of the Bucharest Com- 
munique the Communist parties are drawing prac- 
tical conclusions and outlining measures in the 
struggle for peace with due consideration for the 
specific conditions of their countries. R. Palme 
Dutt, Deputy Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
wrote: 

“In relation to the new effects of the situation 
since the breakdown of the Summit it may be sug- 
gested that we should put as our immediate objec- 
tives in the present stage of the fight towards the 
aim of peaceful coexistence: 

“Britain to cease to manufacture, use or provide 
bases for nuclear weapons. No nuclear arms for 
Germany. For an immediate international ban on 
nuclear tests. For the resumption of disarmament 
negotiations in the United Nations or elsewhere, 
with firm terms of reference to adopt positive pro- 
posals for immediate reduction of armaments on 
the road to general disarmament. 

“No military measures against national libera- 
tion as threatened against Cuba and Congo, and 
an end to repression against the freedom struggle 
of colonial people . . . . Preparation for a new top 
level meeting, with the inclusion of China and 
India, and for the recognized purpose of replacing 
the cold war by peaceful coexistence.” 

The need to step up the struggle for peace was 
the subject discussed at a plenary meeting of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Germany: 

“Recent developments have clearly demonstrated 
that the peoples, above all the population of the 
Federal Republic, should display greater vigilance 
with respect to military provocations of the aggres- 
sive circles in Washington and Bonn. In order to 
preserve peace the people of West Germany should, 
in a united front and with renewed vigor, fight 
against atomic armament, for ending the arma- 
ments drive in the FRG and for a peace treaty 
with the two German states.” 

“The people of Denmark should display the ut- 
most vigilance particularly in relation to the claims 
of West German imperialism,” reads a statement 
issued by the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Denmark. ‘Military co-operation 
with NATO should be ended, Denmark should be 
a neutral country. An atom-free zone in Scandina- 
via and universal disarmament are vital problems 
for Denmark. The Communist Party is directing 
all its efforts towards these basic aims.” 

The resolution adopted by the Central Committee 
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of the Communist Party of Israel on the Bucharest 
meeting said: ‘Israel’s rulers are binding our coun- 
try more and more to the colonialist and extremely 
aggressive NATO circles. The Government is pur- 
suing a policy of friendship with Hitler’s heirs—the 
Adenauer Government . . . . The Central Commit- 
tee is confident that the Bucharest meeting 

—will act as a new stimulus in the struggle for 
peace, national independence, democracy and so- 
cialism; 

—will be a big contribution to the unity of the 
socialist camp around the Soviet Union in the 
noble struggle to avert war, for peaceful coexist- 
ence and freedom.” 

The documents of all the parties testify to their 
militancy, expose the forces making for war, de- 
monstrate the significance of the advance of social- 
ism for the cause of peace, and explain the role 
played by the masses in the fight against impe- 
rialism. 


The Liberation Struggle in Perspective 

Prominence in the Party documents is given to 
problems of the transition to socialism, perspec- 
tives of the class struggle and the destinies of the 
national-liberation movement in conditions of peace- 
ful coexistence. Touching upon these questions in 
a speech at a plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee of the French Communist Party, Maurice 
Thorez, General Secretary, pointed out that 
‘“. . . peaceful coexistence does not mean a slacken- 
ing of the class struggle. On the contrary, experi- 
ence teaches us that the popular movement ac- 
quires greater scope in conditions of an interna- 
tional détente. The popular movement is contribut- 
ing to this relaxation and the relaxation in turn 
contributes to the advance of the movement... . 


“With the deepening of the crisis of imperialism, 
the spread of socialism and its growing prestige 
the chances of the proletarian revolution develop- 
ing peacefully are becoming greater. This is not 
an arbitrary hypothesis, nor is it a flight of fancy.” 


A resolution of the Central Executive Committee 
of the Communist Party of India points out that 
international developments have brilliantly confirm- 
ed the correctness of the Moscow Declaration and 
Peace Mnaifesto of 1957, and that it is necessary 
to adhere strictly to these documents in both theory 
and practice. 

The Communist Party of India will continue to 
support the peace policy of the Indian government, 
while simultaneously criticizing the Government’s 
weaknesses and shortcomings. The possibility of 
preserving peace and of peaceful coexistence does 
not mean, however, that one should agree with 
the thesis about abolishing conflicts between the 
exploiters and exploited in a particular country or 
on gradual evolution of capitalism into socialism. 


The working people in alliance with all democratic 
and progressive elements should constantly and 
persistently fight against monopoly landlords and 
imperialists, in defense of their democratic rights 
and civil liberties, and to improve their conditions. 


The resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Argentina says that ‘‘the peo- 
ple are winning more and more success in the fight 
for peace, democracy and national independence; 
this can be seen from the recent downfall of the 
reactionary dictatorships which relied on the sup- 
port of U.S. imperialism (South Korea and Turkey), 
from the fali of the governments bought by this 
imperialism (Japan and Italy), the growth of the 
national-libertation movement in Africa, the rapid 
spread of the anti-imperialist and democratic move- 
ment in Latin America the highlight of which is 
the victorious march of the Cuban revolution. 


“‘These facts show that the struggle for peace 
is simultaneously a struggle for national indepen- 
dence because the same force which is resisting 
the national-liberation movement, namely, imperial- 
ism, is also the source of the war danger.” 


Speaking about the link between peaceful coexist- 
ence and the national-liberation movement, Blas 
Roca, secretary of the Popular Socialist Party of 
Cuba, addressing the Party’s Eighth National As- 
sembly, said: ‘‘The loss by the imperialists of any 
position in the underdeveloped countries signifies 
a sapping of the base for their bellicose designs. 


‘“‘Any anti-imperialist struggle and any new anti- 
imperialist government promote the growth of the 
peace forces and create a new basis for peaceful 
coexistence. 

“Any success and consolidation of the socialist 
countries signify consolidation and a success for 
peaceful coexistence, and help the struggle against 
war and the danger of war.... 

“Preservation of peace and success for peaceful 
coexistence further the development of the Cuban 
revolution.” 

A declaration adopted by a conference of the 
Dominican People’s Socialist Party among other 
points stressed ‘‘the people of the Dominican Re- 
public have a stake in lessening the international 
tension and relinquishing the cold war. Behind this 
pernicious policy the Trujillo regime has increased 
its military potential and become the breeding 
ground for provocations and imperialist aggression 
in the Caribbean. An atmosphere of peace and 
mutual respect which the peoples are demanding 
with renewed energy creates better conditions for 
the democratic struggle of our people and will 
assist in restoring normalcy in the Caribbean.”’ 


Approving the Bucharest Communique, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Syrian Communist Party 
declared that ‘‘the firm policy of peace and peace- 
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ful coexistence, the steadfast struggle against an- 
other war, for complete demilitarization, for a ban 
on atomic and hydrogen weapons and the means 
of-their delivery, are of great help to the national- 
liberation movement throughout the Arab world and 
elsewhere, and enable the Arab and other peoples 
of the world to expose American and British im- 
perialists — avowed enemies of the Arabs — who 
on the pretext of defense against an invented dan- 
ger from international communism or the Soviet 
Union seek to build military bases and establish 
their sway in the Middle East.” 


Worldwide Unity of the Communists 

Characterizing the role of the powerful bastion 
of world peace — the socialist camp established 
on the initiative of the Communist and Workers’ 
parties of the socialist countries — Wladyslaw Go- 
mulka, First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Polish United Workers’ Party, addressing a 
meeting of the Katowice Regional Party Committee, 
said: “The unity of this camp is the wellspring 
of its strength. The peace policy of the socialist 
countries and the might of the socialist camp re- 
present the decisive factor in the struggle of all 
peoples for a lasting peace.”’ 


Even the slightest slackening of the unity of the 
socialist forces is regarded by the imperialists as 
the best of gifts. The Bucharest conference, how- 
ever, and the documents of the Communist parties 
in support of the Bucharest Communique demon- 
strated the granite-like unity of the Communists. 
The Canadian Tribune reporting a statement by 
the National Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of Canada in support of the Buch- 
arest Communique wrote that ‘‘the reaffirmation 
of the solidarity of the Communist parties contain- 
ed in the communique of the Bucharest conference 
is by no means a matter of private interest to 
Communists. On the contrary, it is of vital impor- 
tance to the struggle for peace in the world. The 
firm, indestructible unity of the Communist parties, 
and of the socialist states, is the mightiest bulwark 
of peace, and the main guarantee of the victory of 
the cause of the working class... . 


“Differences of views and of estimations which 
arise between Communist parties from time to time 
with respect to tactics are resolved on the basis of 
discussions between friends within the framework 
of full unity of their main goals.”’ 


Unity of the communist movement is not some- 
thing immutable or mechanical, it develops in the 
struggle against deviations from the revolutionary 
theory, on the basis of constant enrichment of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

The 9th plenary meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee, Socialist Unity Party of Germany, pointed out 
that unity of the communist movement is not just 


a formality, not unity for unity’s sake, it derives 
from the fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism the 
correctness and viability of which have been fully 
borne out by the passage of time. The Socialist 
Unity Party is in wholehearted agreement with 
the Bucharest Communique; it abides by the De- 
claration and Peace Manifesto of 1957, consistently 
upholds the guiding principles of these fundamental 
documents and applies them in its practical work. 

“Success in the struggle against imperialism, for 
peace and socialism,”’ it is pointed out in a resolu- 
tion passed by a plenary meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party, “‘is 
guaranteed by: unswerving fidelity to Marxism- 
Leninism and ability to apply this great teaching 
in the conditions of modern social development; 
steadfast struggle against revisionism, Left sec- 
tarianism and dogmatism which lead to underrat- 
ing the forces of peace and socialism, to immobi- 
lizing and confusing them, to incorrect assessment 
of the tasks confronting the Communist and Work- 
ers’ parties; it is guaranteed by cementing the 
unity and solidarity of the world communist and 
working-class movement, the fraternal unity of the 
socialist countries.” 

A plenary meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Bulgarian Communist Party welcoming the 
Bucharest Communique saw the basic condition 
for still greater success in the struggle for peaceful 
coexistence in “the firm Marxist-Leninist unity of 
the Communist and Workers’ parties of the world, 
in the fraternity and friendship of the countries 
of the socialist camp headed by the USSR, in the 
unity of all progressive, democratic forces working 
for peace and to banish war from the life of man- 
kind. In this respect the struggle against revision- 
ism which distorts the revolutionary principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and against dogmatism which 
prevents the Communists from applying and de- 
veloping Marxism-Leninism in the specific situa- 
tion, is of particularly great significance.” 

The Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, reads 
a resolution of its Central Committee, is aware that 
“the essential condition for the success of the 
policy of peaceful coexistence is steady consolida- 
tion by the Communist and Workers’ parties of 
their ideological and political unity and unity of 
action.”’ ‘“To work to further consolidate the unity 
of the socialist camp headed by the Soviet Union,” 
stresses the resolution of a C.C. meeting of the 
Korean Party of Labor, ‘is the paramount inter- 
national duty of all Communist and Workers’ par- 
ties. The Party of Labor together with the frater- 
nal parties will continue to exert every effort to 
strengthen the solidarity of the socialist camp 
founded on the principles of Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian dictatorship, to cement the unity of the 
Communist and Workers’ parties.”” Determination 
“tirelessly to fight together with the fraternal par- 
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ties, under the banner of proletarian international- 
ism and Marxism-Leninism, for closer unity of the 
world communist movement’”’ is voiced in the re- 
solution adopted by the enlarged C.C. meeting of 
the Communist Party of the Lebanon which unani- 
mously approved the results of the Bucharest con- 
ference. 

Antonin Novotny, First Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia, addressing the na- 
tional conference of the Party, said: “The inter- 
national communist movement has now emerged 
onto the broad highway. It will never adopt the 
opportunist positions of revisionism, nor will it be 
diverted by dogmatic phraseology onto the path 


of isolation. It will fight persistently against im- 
perialism, for peace, democracy and socialism, 
and steadfastly uphold the interests of the working 
people.”’ 


Revolutionary practice can be successful only if 
it is illumined by a correct revolutionary theory, if 
Marxism-Leninism makes a timely analysis of the 
new developments and draws the necessary con- 
clusions from them. It is only natural that in 
carrying out their tasks in the new international 
situation the Communist parties are developing 
Marxism-Leninism, elaborating in a more profound 
way the vital problems of theory and practice. 


Guatemalan Party of Labor Holds Congress 


ESPITE the adverse conditions of working 

underground and overcoming obstacles and 
difficulties the Guatemalan Party of Labor has held 
its Third Congress at which all Party organizations 
were represented. 

The First Congress (September 1949) united the 
various Marxist groups which had come together 
for the purpose of founding the Party. The Second 
Congress (December 1952) established the Party 
and endorsed its program and constitution. The 
Third Congress summed up the results of an ex- 
tremely important period of struggle both in the 
conditions of legality under the progressive Arbenz 
government (prior to 1954) and in the underground 
during the reactionary regimes imposed by U.S. 
imperialism. 

The Congress approved the Central Committee 
report and adopted a political platform which shows 
how to win democracy, national independence and 
well-being, shows the way to peace and socialism. 
This document reads: “‘Our Party is a genuinely 
Guatemalan Party; a multitude of threads bind us 
to the people. We are heirs to the best traditions 
of Guatemala, of her outstanding leaders. Our 
Party is the main instrument in the struggle against 
injustice and exploitation, against imperialism and 
war.” 

The Party points to the grave economic and poli- 
tical situation in the country: agriculture is stag- 
nating, while industry controlled by North Ameri- 
can capital is developing very slowly. The standard 
of living has further deteriorated as a result of 
the economic slump. The political field is subor- 
dinated wholly and completely to the diktat of U.S. 
imperialism, while civil liberties are trampled un- 
derfoot. 

This socio-economic structure of our underde- 


veloped, semi-colonial and semi-feudal country is 
explained by the fact that the 1954 imperialist in- 
tervention forcibly interrupted the revolutionary 
process which was aimed at changing this struc- 
ture. 

The antagonism between the productive forces on 
the one hand, and the semi-feudal relations and 
imperialist domination which act as a brake on 
their development on the other, is manifested in 
the struggle waged by the workers, peasants, mid- 
dle sections and national bourgeoisie — who want 
to see their country take the way of progress — 
against the U.S. imperialists, big landlords and 
compradore bourgeoisie who are resisting this pro- 
gress. In keeping with this basic contradiction, the 
Guatemalan revolution will be an agrarian, anti- 
imperialist, democratic and people’s revolution. 


The same could be said about the revolution from 
October 1944 until 1954. The democratic forces were 
then led mainly by the progressive wing of the 
national bourgeoisie and the revolutionary petty 
bourgeoisie. The working class, too, played a con- 
siderable role, and left its imprint on the major 
gains of the revolution. 

With the overthrow of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, power passed into the hands of the counter- 
revolutionary forces. Since then the government 
has been the instrument of the reactionary classes, 
expressing the interests of big landlords, the com- 
pradore bourgeoisie and U.S. capital. 


The basic trend among the democratic forces is 
in the direction of steadily regaining the lost posi- 
tions, although this process has its ups and downs, 
its victories and defeats, and assumes now peace- 
ful, now violent forms. But the national-democratic 
revolution for which the Communists are working 
goes beyond the confines of the 1944 revolution 
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which was limited in many respects. The new revo- 
lution should complete the national-democratic tasks 
and for this it is necessary that the working class 
should be the leading force. 

The Communists would like to see the patriotic 
and progressive forces win as painlessly as pos- 
sible. But should the imperialists and the ruling 
classes resort to violence to preserve their privi- 
leges, they will have to bear full responsibility. 
The democratic and popular forces should be pre- 
pared for the most diverse forms of struggle. 


The aim of the Party at the present stage is to 
establish a patriotic, revolutionary and democratic 
government representing the working class, the pea- 
santry, the petty bourgeoisie and the national bour- 
geoisie. This government should carry out the fol- 
lowing program: 

—an agrarian reform with the land going to the 
peasants free of charge; 

—abolition of. imperialist control over the econ- 
omy, expropriation of the land, means of produc- 
tion, resources and communal enterprises now own- 
ed by the big imperialist companies; extension of 
foreign trade which should become multilateral 
trade; 

—substantial improvement in the conditions of 
the people; higher wages and incomes for work- 
ers, peasants and the middle sections, increased 
purchasing power with a view to abolishing the 
unjust distribution of the national income; 

—establishment of an effective democratic sys- 
tem guaranteeing the rights and liberties of the 
people and enabling them to choose a system in 
the best interests of Guatemala; 

—complete independence based on economic 
emancipation and comprehensive sovereignty with- 
out any subordination of the country to foreign 
powers; a foreign policy of peace, international co- 
operation and avoidance of military blocs and plans. 


A government of this kind is an indispensable 
condition for carrying out the democratic revolu- 
tion which, in its turn, will open up a socialist 
perspective before the country. 

The ultimate aim of the Party is to build social- 
ism in Guatemala when conditions are ripe for 
this and when the people express themselves in 
favor of it. The Party has also formulated a pro- 
gram of immediate demands. 

‘The way to achieve the aims set lies through 
struggle to regain the positions of the democratic 
forces. On this path the Party will support any 
popular and democratic movement against the re- 
actionary regime; it is trying to find the ways 
and means of struggle which would bring closer 
and rally all the democratic and progressive forces 
of the country. 

The Party is ready to fight for its program as 


a whole and for each particular demand jointly 
with the other progressive parties and forces. At 
the same time it warns the people against illusions 
about partial changes and transient successes. Only 
the formation of a patriotic government can ensure 
the steady advance of the revolution. 

The struggle of the Guatemalan people is part 
and parcel of the struggle of all the countries of 
Latin America. Recent times have seen a rise in 
the Latin American revolutionary movement which 
has accumulated rich experience of peaceful forms 
of struggle during elections, mass actions, street 
demonstrations and armed struggle, including a 
civil war which resulted in victory for the Cuban 
revolution. This development reflects the disinte- 
gration of the colonial system and is a manifesta- 
tion of the basic feature of our times, the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism. 

The ideas of peaceful coexistence and economic 
competition between socialism and capitalism are 
finding support among ever-growing, influential sec- 
tions, and are in the interests of all countries. 

The preservation of peace helps the development 
of the revolutionary movement in Latin America 
and the struggle of our people for national sover- 
eignty, for democratic rights, and for social, poli- 
tical and economic progress. ‘‘The fight for peace 
and against war,” reads the document, ‘“‘is of the 
utmost significance for our Party and is one of its 
basic tasks.” 

The Congress also adopted a resolution about 
Party work in the countryside and the work of the 
Patriotic Union of the Working Youth. It sent mes- 
sages of greeting to the CPSU and to the other 
fraternal parties. The resolution ‘On Solidarity 
with Cuba”’ expressed support for the Cuban people 
and their revolutionary government, and denounced 
U.S. imperialism’s aggression against Cuba and 
the subservient, pro-imperialist attitude of the pre- 
sent Guatemalan government. In a message to the 
Popular Socialist Party of the Cuba Congress voiced 
the determination of the Party of Labor to frustrate 
the designs of the imperialists to turn Guatemala 
into a base for aggression against Cuba. 

The delegates paid tribute to the Communists 
and to all the revolutionaries who fell in the strug- 
gle against imperialist intervention and the reac- 
tionary governments; they saluted all imprisoned 
democrats and freedom fighters. 

The Central Committee elected by the Congress 
has been replenished with new forces drawn from 
the working class. The average age of the C.C. 
members is 35. 

The Third Congress has shown that the Party 
has completed its rehabilitation following the de- 
feat of the democratic forces, in 1954, that it has 
now entered upon a period of growth and further 
consolidation. S. AL. 
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Success for the 


HE general elections of July 20, 1960, in Ceylon 

resulted in an important victory for the popu- 
lar forces over imperialism and domestic reac- 
tion. The victory, which once again cleared the 
path for the completion of the anti-imperialist and 
democratic stage of the Ceylonese revolution, strik- 
ingly confirmed the correctness of the policy of 
unity which the Communist Party has steadfastly 
pursued. 


A Bit of History 


The “Dominion Status’ which British imperialism 
conceded to Ceylon in 1948 was not the completion 
of the national liberation struggle but a brake upon 
it. In order to check the rising tide of national and 
working-class struggles that followed the end of the 
Second World War, British imperialism entered into 
open and secret agreements with the Ceylonese 
compradore bourgeois and big feudal sections who 
were represented politically by the United National 
Party (UNP). The essence of these agreements 
was that political power would be transferred to 
these reactionary domestic sections who, in return, 
would guarantee Britain’s strategic and economic 
interests in Ceylon and collaborate with it in com- 
mon opposition to the rising nationalist and social- 
ist movements. 


The Fifth Congress of the Communist Party in 
1950 exposed the true nature of this political deal. 
It called for unity of the working class and na- 
tional-bourgeois forces to defeat the reactionary al- 
liance between imperialism and the UNP and to 
complete the tasks of the national-liberation strug- 
gle. 


Although this call for a united national front 
against imperialism and its Ceylonese allies was 
resisted both by the national bourgeoisie and by 
sectarian elements within the working-class move- 
ment, the Communist Party persisted in its strug- 
gle. Its policy won ever wider acceptance as a 
result of the disastrous experiences of disunity in 
the general elections of 1952, when the UNP won 
a big victory, and as a result of the success of 
united mass action in 1953 which forced the resig- 
nation of the UNP Prime Minister. 


The Sixth Party Congress, which met on the eve 
of the general elections of April 1956, summed up 
the experiences of the struggle for unity and called 
for an electoral alliance between the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP), the main party of the 
national bourgeoisie, and the forces of the Left, 
including the Communist Party. Although such an 
alliance was established only partially, it resulted 
in the defeat of the UNP and in a sweeping vic- 


Policy of Unity 


tory for the progressive forces. This victory upset 
the political alliance between British imperalism 
and Ceylonese reaction and released the brake 
placed on the national-liberation struggle in 1948. 


The period that followed the electoral victory 
was characterized by intense struggles between the 
forces of progress and reaction. The government 
of Mr. S. Bandaranaike, which was formed after 
this victory, was essentially national-bourgeois in 
character. It was elected on a program of anti- 
imperialist and democratic demands which included 
the declaration of an independent republic, the re- 
moval of the British military bases, the nationali- 
zation of foreign investments, a foreign policy 
based on the Bandung principles, democratic re- 
form of the Constitution, the administration and the 
electoral system, recognition of and friendship with 
the socialist countries and the anti-colonial Afro- 
Asian states and rapid development of the national 
economy. 

The Communist Party headed the struggle of the 
people to see that the aims for which they had 
voted were realized. But the struggle to imple- 
ment the aims of 1956 met with bitter resistance 
from imperialism, both British and American, and 
from Ceylonese reaction. They sought to divide the 
nationalist and socialist forces by employing the 
weapon of anti-communism and chauvinism and 
through the instigation of race riots. Using their 
entrenched positions in the economy, the armed 
forces and the public administration, and acting 
through Right-wing elements within the govern- 
ment and the ruling Sri Lanka Freedom Party, 
who maintained close connections with them, the 
imperialist and Ceylon vested interests pursued a 
dual policy of exerting pressure on the government 
to abandon the 1956 program and, at the same 
time, of preparing the conditions for the overthrow 
of the government itself. 


These reactionary forces were objectively aided 
in their plans by the sectarian tactics pursued by 
two parties of the radical petty bourgeoisie. One 
of these parties* had entered the government. Al- 
though it fought for certain progressive measures, 
particularly in the field of agrarian reform, it dir- 
ected its main fire against the small landowners 
and petty traders, while leaving foreign imperialist 
and compradore capital and the big feudal inter- 
ests untouched. Reaction was quick to make use 
of this to drive a wedge between these middle 
strata and the rest of the progressive movement. 





*This party, led by Mr. Philip Gunawardene, was origin- 
ally called a VLSSP or Revolutionary Socialist Party. In 


1959 it changed its name to MEP or People’s United Front. 
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At the same time, this party refused the co-opera- 
tion of the Communist Party and the mass move- 
ment in effecting these reforms and relied mainly 
on administrative measures. The big landlords were 
able to use this fact to sabotage these reforms and 
even to make the peasantry suspicious of them. 


The other party was the Lanka Sama Samaja 
Party (LSSP), or Ceylon Socialist Party. Although 
it had a certain measure of support among the 
better-off sections of the workers, this party basi- 
cally reflected the outlook and aspirations of the 
English-educated upper stratum of the population 
whom imperialism had created to man the middle 
rungs of its administrative and commercial ser- 
vices and to act as a buffer between itself and the 
mass movement. The leadership of this party had 
embraced the poisonous doctrine of Trotskyism 
which enabled them to be anti-capitalist in words 
and anti-communist in practice. 


Despite these obstacles, the people and the Com- 
munist Party were able to make some headway in 
implementing the aims of 1956. An independent and 
peaceful policy was established in external affairs. 
Relations with the socialist countries were opened 
and developed. The British naval and air bases 
in Ceylon were liquidated. Nationalization meas- 
ures were carried through, the conditions of the 
workers improved and the electoral system re- 
formed, with the vote at 18 years of age. All these 
advances were made on the basis of unity and in 
the teeth of fierce opposition from the foreign and 
local vested interests, whose pressures on the gov- 
ernment became more intense. 


The Conspiracy Is Exposed 

When the reactionaries set out to negotiate a 
“loan’’ from the USA, the Right-wing Ministers, 
who had sabotaged every effort to use the gener- 
ous assistance given to Ceylon by the Soviet Union, 
China and other socialist countries, raised demands 
that the 1956 program should be abandoned, that 
the radical elements should be expelled from the 
government and that there should be a new, anti- 
communist declaration of policy. They were able 
to force a Cabinet crisis and even to establish tem- 
porary hegemony over the middle sections of the 
government who had been estranged by the secta- 
rian tactics of the VLSSP. 


Although the Communist Party fought, alone, to 
unite the progressive forces, to isolate the Right- 
wing and expel them from the government, it was 
not strong enough to do so. Reaction profited from 
the lack of unity and was able to expel the radical 
elements from the government. But it reckoned 
without Prime Minister Bandaranaike who refused 
to become their prisoner or to yield to their de- 
mands for the complete abandonment of the 1956 


program. 


By the assassination of Prime Minister Banda- 
ranaike, foreign and local reaction hoped to re- 
move the last remaining obstacle to their complete 
supremacy. A new government, headed by Mr. 
Dahanayake, the leader of the Right wing in the 
SLFP, was formed and immediately declared a 
state of emergency under which democratic liber- 
ties were suppressed and conditions for a reac- 
tionary coup d’état prepared. 

But the reactionaries reckoned without the people. 
The Communist Party and other progressive forces 
fearlessly exposed in Parliament the foul conspir- 
acy and the true nature and meaning of the anti- 
communist policies of the reactionaries which were 
directed against independence and democratic 
rights. The funeral of Mr. Bandaranaike became 
the occasion for a mass demonstration against 
the reactionary conspirators and in support of the 
1956 policies. 

The reactionaries, who had hoped that Prime 
Minister Dahanayake would be able to stabilize 
a government of the Right, realized that he was 
unable to do so and that the developing mass move- 
ment, if not arrested, would lead to the rout of 
the Right wing. Accordingly, Parliament was ab- 
ruptly dissolved in December 1959, and a general 
election fixed for March 19, 1960, in the hope that 
it would pave the way for the return of the UNP. 

The Communist Party once again proposed an 
electoral agreement between the forces of the Cen- 
ter and the Left so that they could present a united 
front against reaction. But its appeal fell on deaf 
ears and the progressive forces entered the elec- 
tions divided. The main part in frustrating the ef- 
forts at unity was played by the LSSP whose lead- 
ers fondly believed that they could defeat all the 
other parties and form a government of their own. 


Instructive Lessons 

The results of the March 19 elections showed that 
the majority of the people still supported the anti- 
imperialist and democratic program of 1956. The 
forces of the Center and the Left, who broadly 
fought the elections in support of this program, 
secured 71 seats and over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote. But the division of the popular forces 
could not make this vote effective. As a result, 
the UNP was able to form a minority government 
although it had won only 50 seats out of 151 and 
secured only 28 per cent of the popular vote. 

Reaction tried hard to stabilize the UNP govern- 
ment and to convert it from a minority into a 
majority government by bribery and intimidation. 
Every reactionary force, from the imperialist com- 
panies and diplomatic agencies to the hierarchy 
of the Roman Catholic Church, came to its aid. 
But the UNP government lasted only 33 days and 
was defeated decisively when it first faced Parlia- 
ment. 
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The results of the elections had profound effects 
both within the SLFP and the LSSP and confirmed 
the correctness of the policy of the Communist 
Party. Most of the anti-communists within the SLFP 
had been exposed either as conspirators behind 
the assassination of Mr. Bandaranaike or as agents 
of the imperialists, the UNP and the Catholic hier- 
archy. They had either been expelled or had quit 
the party. 

The election debacle of the LSSP intensified the 
political crisis that had been maturing within this 
party for some time. Two special conferences, 
summoned within weeks of each other, witnessed 
sharp debates that showed that the LSSP had en- 
tered a stage of profound crisis of its general line. 
These conferences recorded a victory for the forces 
in the party who repudiated its earlier sectarian- 
ism and were anxious to seek greater unity with 
the SLFP and the Communist Party. 


These developments led to a position where the 
SLFP, with the support of the Communist Party, 
the LSSP and other forces, was in a position to 
form a progressive government when the UNP gov- 
ernment was defeated. But rather than allow this 
to happen, Parliament was again dissolved and a 
second general election ordered for July 20, 1960. 

By this time, however, the Communist Party’s 
long struggle for unity had begun to show positive 
results. An electoral agreement was concluded be- 
tween the SLFP, the Communist Party and the 
LSSP. 

Although this agreement was, in the first place, 
limited to the avoidance of contests among those 
three parties, it began to take on the forms of 
mutual support as the election campaign developed. 
It was the basis of a wide unity from below, lead- 
ing to the formation of joint election committees 
and other forms of united action. 


The unity generated in the election struggle was 
strong enough to meet and overcome the combined 
onslaught launched by foreign and local reaction on 
behalf of the UNP. The foreign companies, news- 
paper monopolies, the Catholic Church and other 
reactionary forces did all they could to disrupt the 
electoral alliance and help the UNP. Once again, 
the main weapons used were chauvinism and anti- 
communism, including forgeries and provocations 
directed against the Embassy of the USSR in Cey- 
lon. But the people fought back. The three parties 


to the electoral agreement won 93 out of the 126 
constituencies they contested, while the UNP was 
victorious in only 30. 


The new SLFP government that was formed after 
the election has far less representation of vested 
interests within it than was the case with the 
government formed in 1956. It has already announ- 
ced a program of measures that will help to weak- 
en the power of reaction and develop the national 
economy with the aid of the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries. 


The fact that this victory was won in open strug- 
gle against chauvinism and anti-communism has 
made it more difficult for imperialist and local 
reaction to use these weapons in the way it did 
in 1956. 


In the course of the election campaign unity of 
action gained strength. The struggle for further 
advance, however, remains hard and difficult. Al- 
though politically defeated, reaction still retains a 
strong influence over the armed forces, the public 
administration and the commanding heights of the 
economy. In the election, too, the UNP was able 
to increase its vote by gathering all the reaction- 
ary forces around it. Already a new campaign has 
started, with support from reactionary circles 
abroad, to intimidate the new government and 
prevent it from taking any steps that will adver- 
sely affect imperialist investments in Ceylon. 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
meeting after the elections, issued a program of in- 
terim demands and called for united action by the 
people and the government to implement them. It 
also decided to convene a congress of the Party at 
the end of this year. 


The main tasks before this congress will be: 


(a) to work out appropriate measures in order, 
step by step, to transform the unity created in the 
election struggle into a stable National Front; 


(b) on the basis of the new development within 
the LSSP, to intensify the fight for working class 
and trade union unity; and 


(c) to begin the transformation of the Communist 
Party into a mass party. 

Pieter KEUNEMAN, 

General Secretary of the 

Ceylon Communist Party. 
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The Newspaper and Mass Campaigns 


T is generally recognized in Latin America that 
Uruguay has the unenviable “privilege” of being 
the country with the most corrupt press, hostile to 
everything progressive and democratic. News- 
papers carry editorials paid for by the U.S. Em- 
bassy or they reprint materials lifted from the offi- 
cial bulletins of the U.S. Information Service. This 
domination of the imperialist press, the press of 
the latifundists and Big Business is a big handicap 
to the democratic and patriotic movement. The 
Communist Party, naturally, concentrated on 
launching a newspaper which would actively help 
find democratic and patriotic solutions to the prob- 
lems facing Uruguay. 


And so the paper, El Popular, was the product of 
the mass drives in the course of which the funds 
necessary for its publication were collected. 

Having appeared as a genuinely people’s paper, 
it quickly gained the experience of campaigning for 
the people’s demands. These campaigns, closely 
linked with the parliamentary work of the Party and 
with the activity of its basic organizations and the 
trade unions, have strengthened working-class unity 
and enhanced the prestige of the Party. 


How are these campaigns conducted? The meth- 
ods vary, but they are usually the publication 
of exposures, of trade union demands and of the 
proposals submitted by parliamentary deputies and 
the Communist municipal councillors. The paper’s 
correspondents visit workers at home and write 
up their stories. 

For example, a campaign for adopting a law on 
sick benefits for building workers was conducted. 
The paper played a big part in organizing the work- 
ers’ action. When the bill was enacted, the paper 
continued to publish reports from factories and 
working-class districts in which the people showed 
that their gains had become possible thanks to the 
combined action of the trade unions, the Com- 
munist MP’s and the support of the paper. 


El Popular has sponsored solidarity campaigns 
with strikers, calling on the people to aid them 
by means of money, food and clothing, often turn- 
ing the editorial office into the office of the soli- 
darity movement. 


The paper has featured the struggle waged by 
public health employees for an increase in their 
meager wage. El Popular published numerous in- 
terviews with their union leaders as well as reports 
from hospitals. The government was forced to make 
concessions which a few months later were with- 
drawn on the pretext of “economy”; and when 
the working people protested it resorted to perse- 


cution, arrests and fines. The Communist MP’s 
raised the matter in Parliament and exposed the 
arbitrary action. The paper’s correspondents were 
the first to extend moral support to those arrested. 

El Popular featured the peasant action in the 
south of the country. It took part in the fight for 
the demands put forward by pensioners, students, 
teachers, office workers and in the campaign to 
raise funds for public education. 

The paper, a strong advocate of a united trade 
union center, exposes the pro-U.S. agents in the 
Trade Union Confederation. El Popular published 
the statements made by union officials of various 
trends. Its effective campaigning for the people’s 
demands has contributed to trade union unity and 
to building a united front of the broad masses. 

The paper’s reporters and photographers accom- 
panied workers from provincial towns and farm 
laborers who walked hundreds of kilometers in 
order to lay their claims before the central authori- 
ties. They shared all the hardships of the marches. 

El Popular has always linked the fight for par- 
ticular demands with the main political problems 
facing the country. It made a contribution to the 
ousting of U.S. firms from the meat-packing indus- 
try. In defending union rights and other democra- 
tic freedoms and in combating the wage freeze, 
the paper helps to deepen the political conscious- 
ness of the workers, explaining to them that every 
attack on their rights and on the standard of liv- 
ing is made in keeping with the plans of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. It exposed the attempts 
made by this Fund to prevent trade with the social- 
ist countries by means of a special currency law. 
It is campaigning for extending ties with the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries. It has also 
elucidated the main political and economic aspecis 
of the question of trade — trade is a contribution 
to peace, to an independent foreign policy, to the 
economic development of the country. It has shown 
how this issue is closely tied up with the tasks of 
every trade union, in particular with the question 
of unemployment. The newspaper has carried num- 
erous statements by working-class leaders, repre- 
sentatives of other social strata and legislators in 
favor of trade with the USSR and calling for a 
peaceful and independent foreign policy. 

In the course of mass campaigns the newspaper 
helped to organize numerous public meetings at 
which Party leaders spoke. These campaigns have 
been an important factor in reaching the target for 
new members, which was advanced in connection 
with the fortieth anniversary of the Party in Sep- 
tember. 
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We have spoken mainly about the campaigns for 
the workers’ demands. But the paper does not con- 
fine its activity to this. It champions peace and 
solidarity with Cuba and tells the people about 
social and scientific achievements of the socialist 
countries. A series of special editions appeared in 
defense of Cuba and, at the request of readers, the 
paper twice printed in full the text of the Cuban 
agrarian reform law. 


It was not surprising therefore that when El 
Popular recently marked its third anniversary thou- 
sands of union and factory committee leaders took 
part in the celebration. Among the speakers were 
people of differing views, but all pointed to the 
correctness of the main line of the newspaper, to 
the fact that it had conducted effective campaigns, 
selflessly served the workers and fought for the 
establishment of a united trade union center. Some 
of the leaders handed over donations on behalf of 
their unions, thereby emphasizing that it is not 
only a Communist Party paper but a tribune of the 
people as a whole. 


This is evident from the support rendered El 
Popular by the people. More and more non-Party 
people refer to it as their paper. Whenever workers 
win a wage increase, children’s allowances or in- 
surance benefits, etc., they immediately give dona- 
tions to the paper which champions their cause. 
They consider it quite natural to do this because 
they know that the paper helped them obtain these 
gains. 


In addition to the usual channels El Popular is 
distributed by groups of Party members and sym- 
pathizers, especially on Fridays when its literary 
supplement comes out. Special reports from the 
factories, articles on political campaigns and Party 
documents are, as a rule, published on Fridays. If 
the issue carries a report about a given enterprise 
or district the local Party branch arranges for 
sales at the particular place. To build circulation 
is one of the most important tasks of our dis- 
tributors. 


While noting these successes we should say that 
we are not fully satisfied with the newspaper. Its 
strength lies in its anti-imperialist stand and in its 
championing of the demands of the working people, 
in fighting for the organizational unity of the work- 
ing class, for unity with the Socialist Party, and 
for a united front of all democratic forces. El Popu- 
lar can do a still better job in expressing the in- 
terests of all the people and the opposition to the 
reactionary designs. The paper could be more to 
the point in showing the ways of a democratic and 
patriotic solution of the problems agitating the pub- 
lic and in popularizing the decisions of the Com- 
munist Party and the program of the united trade 
union center. At public meetings the people repeat 
almost literally what El Popular says about the 
International Monetary Fund plan, the currency 
reform which will worsen the workers’ conditions, 
etc. It is essential that the broad masses equally 
understand how the political and economic prob- 
lems should be solved. 

The newspaper should devote more space to the 
role of the Communist Party, its tireless struggle 
on behalf of our people, its fidelity to Marxism- 
Leninism and the need to increase the member- 
ship. The measures undertaken in connection with 
the fortieth anniversary of the Party have enlivened 
the campaign in defense of its ideology and have 
helped to explain the importance of the ideological 
and organizational strengthening of the Party. 

Nor are we satisfied with the present circulation. 
If every Party organization were to turn El Popular 
into a means of its struggle the sales would go up 
and many of those who now read it only during 
strikes would become permanent readers. We also 
need more correspondents in the factories, the rural 
villages and educational establishments. 

El Popular maintains close contact with the 
masses. Trade unionists who refuse to touch the 
reactionary press organs warmly support our paper. 


Eduardo VIERA, 


July 1960 Director of El Popular 





Among Our Contributors 


MAX REIMANN: First Secretary, Communist Party of Germany. 


MOHAMED ENNAFAA: General Secretary, Communist Party of Tunisia. 
ROGER GARAUDY: Candidate member of the Political Bureau, French Com- 


munist Party. 
K. ZILLIACUS: Left Labourite, M.P. 


ERWIN SCHARF: Member of the Political Bureau, Communist Party of Austria, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Party’s central organ VOLKSTIMME. 


DOLORES IBARRURI: Chairman, Communist Party of Spain. 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


The Fortieth Anniversary of the Communist Party of Australia 


Y the end of the First World War the class- 
conscious workers of Australia increasingly 
felt the need for new ways in the working-class 
movement. The founding of the Labor Party in 
1891, though it was a step forward in independent 
political action of the working class, did not change 
the situation radically because of the reformist ideo- 
logy of this party. Nor did anarcho-syndicalism, 
which exerted influence on the workers disappointed 
with reformism before and during the war, succeed 
in providing the alternative. It was the Great Octo- 
ber Socialist Revolution which showed the workers 
a new way forward. The penetration to Australia 
in written form of the experiences of the Bolshevik 
Party, in particular the writings of Lenin, led to 
the formation of the Communist Party in October 
1920. This marked a new stage in the history of the 
Australian working class. 

While the Party made clear its ultimate aim of 
replacing the capitalist system with a socialist 
Australia, it has always fought for the immediate 
interests of the working class. It was the first in 
the country to point to the growing threat of fas- 
cism and war; the Party worked to unite the peo- 
ple for resistance to imperialism and in support of 
the peace policy of the Soviet Union. It has tire- 
lessly shown that the struggle for the economic 
needs of the people is inseparable from the strug- 
gle for peace. The struggle waged by Communists 
has developed wide influence among the trade 
unions which have increasingly come to adopt the 
standpoint ‘Peace is union business.” 

The Communist Party co-operates with all who 
sincerely want to preserve peace, no matter what 
differences exist on other questions. The Commu- 
nist-led workers have fought against imperialism 
and war under the banner of proletarian internation- 
alism. This was particularly manifest in the boycott 
of Japanese goods and protests against sending pig 
iron to Japan which had invaded China; in the 
support for the Spanish workers and peasants dur- 


ing the civil war in Spain; in the broad campaign 
of solidarity with the Indonesian revolution of 1945- 
46, etc. 


Defense and extension of the democratic rights 
of the working people, as well as a high standard 
of living, have always been a major concern of 
the Party. It has opposed the attempts to steer the 
trade unions towards class collaboration and the 
efforts of the reaction to subordinate them to the 
employers. Because of its genuinely class policy the 
Party has always been the main target of attack 
by reaction. 


The Party displayed great staunchness during 
the reactionary onslaught on the communist move- 
ment. When in 1940 the Menzies government ban- 
ned the Party it continued its work and won back 
its legal status in 1942. In 1951 the people frustrated 
a new attempt by the government to ban the Party. 
Similar attempts were also undertaken later, but 
each time they were doomed to failure. 


The history of the Communist Party has included 
a constant struggle against both Left and Right 
opportunism. In 1956 and after, the Party utterly 
defeated a group of revisionists, thereby greatly 
consolidating its ranks. 


In the forty years of its history the Party has 
grown; its unity has become stronger and the ties 
with the workers have extended. Over 90 per cent 
of the members are industrial workers. 


On the basis of working-class unity, the Party 
works to build a people’s movement extending the 
alliance of the workers and working farmers to em- 
brace all sections of the people exploited by capital. 
This task is dealt with at length in the Party paper, 
Tribune, and the theoretical journal Communist 
Review. 

The Party will make the celebration of its for- 


tieth anniversary the beginning of a fresh advance 
with a view to increasing its membership. 
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The Inviolable Principles 


of Socialist Foreign Policy 


HE Foreign Policy of the Soviet State* is a 

collection of more than a hundred articles and 
speeches by Lenin on the foreign policy of the 
socialist state. Brought together in this book they 
acquire special significance and special interest 
at this time. The book, which covers the period 
between October 1917 and March 1923, is a kind 
of summary of Lenin’s pronouncements on the 
foreign policy of the socialist country. To this day 
these ideas have served as the guiding lines of 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries. 


The Communists want to see established among 
all nations relations which would be genuinely 
friendly and which would rule out hostility and 
enmity. “. . . Our aim,” wrote Lenin, “is to 
see a socialist system which, by abolishing the 
division of mankind into classes and all exploita- 
tion of man by man and of one nation by other 
nations will inevitably rule out any possibility 
whatever of war.’’** 


Lenin answered the question: what kind of rela- 
tions should there be between the capitalist and 
socialist countries as long as socialism has not 
been established in all countries and, what is more, 
adduced scientific grounds for the policy of peace- 
ful coexistence of countries with differing social 
systems. 

* * * 


Nowadays all kinds of falsifiers are searching in 
Lenin’s works for “contradictions” and discrepan- 
cies’”’ between his ideas and the foreign policy of 
the socialist countries, the new elements introduc- 
ed by the Communist parties since his death. The 
purpose of these “‘investigations’”’ is to cast doubt 
on the consistency of the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy of peace. Some of the falsifiers, picking 
out of context passages in which Lenin speaks 
about the hostility of the imperialist countries to- 
wards Soviet Russia, especially during the inter- 
vention and civil war, warning against the danger 
of imperialist aggression and calling for vigilance, 





*V. I. Lenin, The Foreign Policy of the Soviet State. 
Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1960, 592 pp. 


V. I. Lenin, War and Revolution. 


draw ‘“‘conclusions” about the “‘belligerent’”? and 
“aggressive” nature of Lenin’s teaching. This ‘‘theo- 
ry” is advanced, for instance, by Arthur Mont- 
gomery in a Swedish magazine. 


Lenin’s assessment of the aggressive nature of 
imperialism holds good to this day. Recent events 
—the torpedoing of the Summit by the U.S. im- 
perialists, their insolent boasting of the intention 
to continue the spying, the nonsense preached by 
Herter about ‘‘open’’ and ‘‘closed” societies de- 
signed to vindicate the U.S. aggressive policy and 
the arming of the Bundeswehr with nuclear weap- 
ons—cannot but alert the people. 


Other bourgeois writers claim that Lenin never 
used the term ‘“‘coexistence’’ since, they say, he 
disdained the idea of coexistence, being ‘‘wedded” 
to the concept of “‘jogging revolution.’’ Bourgeois 
propaganda, especially in recent years, has con- 
cocted not a few falsifications on this point. Am- 
ong those who have lent themselves to this un- 
savory business is George Kennan, who at the 
same time has a few sensible things to say about 
the need for coexistence. 


Lenin’s principle of coexistence derives from an 
analysis of modern capitalist development, from the 
law of uneven development of capitalism formulated 
by him. According to Lenin the development of the 
revolutionary process will proceed by way of 
individual countries dropping out of the capitalist 
system when the conditions within these countries 
ripen for this. Hence, the inevitability of coexistence 
at definite stages of a single socialist state hemmed 
in by capitalist countries, or of a group of social- 
ist countries with the capitalist system. 


After the revolution coexistence and the fight 
for peace became the general line of the foreign 
policy of the Soviet state, which found expression 
in Lenin’s Decree on Peace adopted by the Second 
Congress of Soviets on October 26 (November 8), 
1917. 


Defining Soviet foreign policy Lenin said: 
Everything that our diplomacy can do to put off 
the moment of war, to prolong the respite, must 
be done; we have told the workers and peasants 


“cc 
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that we will do all in our power for peace. And 
this we shall do.’’* 

Some of those in search of the ‘‘aggressiveness” 
of communism claim to have discovered a con- 
tradiction between the consistent Leninist policy 
of coexistence and the internationalism of the Com- 
munists. The Communists, they argue, want to 
see socialism established all over the world. Hence, 
the argument runs, the socialist countries want 
to introduce socialism in other countries by forc- 
ible means. This, of course, is arrant distortion. 

It is true that Communists believe in the inevit- 
ale victory of socialism on a world scale and 
would welcome it. But they are resolutely opposed 
to spreading communism by force of arms. Com- 
munist ideas are not implanted by force, they 
are the result of realization by the masses of 
the laws of social development, of the understand- 
ing that socialism is the only way out of capitalist 
slavery. Communists are firmly convinced of the 
historical superiority of socialism over capitalism. 
But they are adamantly against forcing blessings 
upon anyone. The Communists and all working 
people in the socialist countries see their interna- 
tional duty not in installing communism elsewhere 
by means of force, but in achieving economic and 
cultural progress in their own countries. This dem- 
onstrates the superiority of socialism and enables 
the socialist countries to help the peoples who 
are fighting for their liberation. Looking forward 
to the situation likely to arise after socialism 
had triumphed in a number of countries, Engels, 
in a letter to Kautsky, expressed the view that 
the socialist countries would, by force of example, 
convince other peoples of the superiority of social- 
ism. ‘One thing alone is certain,’ he stressed: 
“the victorious proletariat can force no blessings 
of any kind upon any foreign nation without under- 
mining its own victory.”** Lenin said the same 
many times. Answering the “Left Communists,” 
who harped on “revolution,” he declared: “Maybe 
the authors believe that the world revolution needs 
jogging, and that it can be jogged only by war— 
and in no case by peace . . . Such a ‘theory’ 
would be completely at variance with Marxism, 
which has always been opposed to ‘jogging’ revo- 
lutions, which develop as the acuteness of the 
class antagonisms that engender revolutions rip- 
en.’’*** 

Lenin had no illusions whatever about the preda- 
tory nature of imperialism, and he deeply analyzed 
its essence and policy. He referred to the im- 
perialists as political brigands, and defined their 
foreign policy as a policy of aggression, enslave- 


ment and exploitation. 
Z ewe 4) 





*V. I. Lenin, Report on Foreign Policy at a Joint Meet- 
ing of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee and 
the Moscow Soviet on May 14, 1918. 

**K. Marx and F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, 1846-1895. 

***V_ I. Lenin, Strange and Monstrous. 


Still, he saw the possibility of coexistence of 
countries with differing social systems. 

Pointing to the appearance of the two trends in 
world politics corresponding to the two social sys- 
tems—socialism and capitalism—and to the hostility 
of the imperialist powers toward the socialist 
country, Lenin noted at the same time that two 
policies need not lead to a suicidal war. It was 
not his view that relations between the socialist 
country and the capitalist states, even the most 
bellicose imperialist powers, should be those of 
constant enmity and tension. ‘‘. . . Once the bal- 
ance exists on a capitalist basis,” he said, ‘“‘we 
must reckon with this and know how to utilize 
ig 

The capitalist countries, Lenin wrote, will have 
to reckon with the socialist state, establish and 
develop business contact with it, first and fore- 
most economic contact. “‘There is a force which 
is stronger than the desire, will and decision of 
any of the hostile governments or classes, and 
this force is the common world economic relations 
which impel them to trade with us.”** 


We learn how Lenin was worried about the 
difficulties of implementing the principles of co- 
existence or “cohabitation,” to use his word, and 
we see how closely he followed the normalization 
of relations with the capitalist countries and was 
gladdened by its results, how he rejoiced that 
Russia “‘has been covered, if it is possible to say 
so, with a whole series of fairly sound, permanent 
trade relations, missions, agreements, etc.”’*** He 
attached the utmost importance to the normaliza- 
tion of economic relations. 


In the very first years of Soviet power Lenin 
spoke about the decisive advantages of the social- 
ist economy, saying that they would make them- 
selves felt more and more. He regarded relations 
between the socialist and capitalist systems as 
those of competition or, as he put it, a ‘‘contest” 
which capitalism will be forced to accept. Eco- 
nomic competition, he stressed, was a sharp strug- 
gle, but a struggle waged by peaceful, not mili- 
tary means. “‘At present,’ he said in May 1921, 
“we are exerting our main influence on the inter- 
national revolution by our economic policy. The 
working people in all countries without exception 
and without any exaggeration look to the Soviet 
Russian Republic. This we have achieved. The 
capitalists are unable to keep silent about this, 
to hush it up. . . . In this field the struggle has 
been carried forward onto a world scale. If we 
solve this problem, we shall win on an international 





*V. I. Lenin, Speech at a Meeting of Moscow Party Acti- 
vists. 
**V. I. Lenin, The Ninth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 


December 23-28, 1921. Concerning the Home and Foreign 
Policy of the Republic. 
***Tbid. 
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scale, surely and finally. That is why problems 
of economic upbuilding acquire quite exceptional 
significance for us.’’* 

The superiority of socialism in the conditions of 
peaceful coexistence is making itself felt more 
and more, and this cannot but have a revolution- 
izing impact on the people in the capitalist coun- 
tries. This is recognized even by inveterate reac- 
tionaries. Not long ago a book by anti-communist 
Schlamm appeared in the West. ‘‘. . . The essence 
of the conflict between communism and the West,” 
he writes, — ‘‘and this is so incredible that no 
one dares mention it — is that communism wants 
peace, thrives and triumphs in the conditions of 
peace.” 

a Eo a 

Peaceful coexistence and non-interference in the 
affairs of other countries do not mean that the 
socialist countries are indifferent to developments 
abroad. The imperialists would revel in a ‘‘coexist- 
ence” of this kind which would give them a free 
hand in plundering and oppressing other peoples. 
But the Communists do not see it in this light. 
Leninism, while it holds that ‘‘export of revolution’’ 
is alien to the very nature of the Soviet state, 
simultaneously demands a resolute struggle against 
the “export of reaction and oppression” — the 
policy pursued by the imperialist powers and aim- 
ed at enslaving other peoples. The question of 
power is the internal affair of every nation. Pro- 
ceeding from this consistently democratic prin- 
ciple of sovereignty, Leninism considers it neces- 
sary at the same time to help all enslaved peoples 
who have taken the path of just, liberation struggle 
against imperialism and the corrupt anti-popular 
regimes set up by it. ‘Socialists,’ Lenin wrote, 
“should demand not only the unconditional and 
immediate liberation of the colonies without com- 
pensation—and this demand in its poltical ex- 
pression signifies nothing more nor less than the 
right to self-determination—but they must render 
determined support to the more revolutionary ele- 
ments in the bourgeois-democratic movements for 
national liberation in these countries and assist 
their rebellion—and if need be, their revolutionary 
war—against the imperialist powers that oppress 
them.”’** 

The socialist states unswervingly follow this be- 
hest. Economic aid to the peoples who have freed 
themselves from colonial dependence, active sup- 
port by the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries for the liberation struggle waged by the 
peoples of Congo, Cuba and other countries—all 
this expresses the consistently internationalist, Len- 
inist policy. 

* * * 


*V. I. Lenin. The Tenth All-Russian Conference of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks). Closing Speech. 
**V. I. Lenin. The Socialist Revolution and the Right of 
Nations to Self-Determination. 


Marxism is not a dogma, but a guide to action. 
This thesis expressed Lenin’s attitude to Marxism, 
of which he was the classical exponent, and to 
its method of solving the tasks that confronted 
the revolution and the Soviet state. 

Lenin warned against any cut and dried solution 
of one or another problem; he demanded that the 
sum of class relationships should be taken into 
account in assessing the fundamentals of policy. 
“.. . If at every sharp turn in history we assess 
the relationship of classes as a whole, of all the 
classes, and do not select isolated examples or 
isolated cases, only then will we feel ourselves 
standing firmly on the analysis of the probable 
facts.”’* 


In the basic issues of home and foreign policy 
the Bolshevik Party led by Lenin was always 
guided by creative Marxism and not by formulas, 
cut and dried schemes or dogmas. The Party had 
no time for stagnant theoretical thought and re- 
jected all attempts to reduce Marxism to dogmatic 
quoting of indisputable truths without regard for 
the concrete conditions. 

Take, for example, the struggle against the 
“Lefts” at the time of the Brest Peace in 1918. 
The “Lefts” who fought against Lenin’s proposal 
for peace, wanted to “‘die a glorious death” “for 
the sake of the world revolution,” unaware that 
the destruction of the socialist state in unequal 
combat with the imperialists would be a mortal 
blow to the revolution and to the international 
working-class movement. Lenin mercilessly expos- 
ed the “Lefts’’ and their essentially treacherous 
policy. He showed that behind the “Left’’ phrase- 
ology lay dogmatic adherence to obsolete thesees, 
that a policy which expressed the views of the 
frightened petty bourgeoisie whose panic prevent- 
ed them from seeing the possibility of the Soviet 
state existing in conditions of capitalist encircle- 
ment, had nothing in common with Marxism. Ad- 
dressing them, he said: ‘‘. . . You devoted more 
effort to learning by heart and committing to 
memory revolutionary slogans than to thinking 
them out.’”’ ** 

In solving the tasks of the day, including those 
in the sphere of international relations, the Com- 
munist parties are guided by Lenin’s creative 
principle. 

The concept of the possibility of preventing im- 
perialist war can be taken as an example of 
the way in which the parties creatively apply 
Marxism-Leninism, Lenin taught that war, which 
is inherent in imperialism, is one of its basic fea- 
tures, that as long as imperialism exists war is 
inevitable and that each war becomes more de- 
~ *V. I. Lenin, The Fourth Extraordinary All-Russian Cong- 
a of Soviets. Report on the Ratification of the Peace 


ee rs Lenin, “‘Left-Wing” Childishness and Petty-Bour- 
geois Mentality. 
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structive and monstrous than the preceding one. 
Lenin saw the real possibility of ending war in 
the revolutionary destruction of the system which 
engenders it—capitalism and imperialism. 

In Lenin’s days, however, there was no force 
capable of preventing war. At the same time it 
should be noted that Lenin never held that war 
was absolutely bound to break out. This would 
run counter to the spirit of Marxism. He urged 
us to explain the questions of war and peace to 
the masses, to strip the veil of secrecy from the 
foreign policy of the imperialist states, to lay 
bare the imperialist designs, to show the people 
that the cause of war lies in the selfish class 
interests of the capitalists, and to rouse the peo- 
ple to fight for peace. 

“The world,’’ he wrote, ‘has had more than 
its share of pacifist phrases, professions and as- 
surances —even of solemn pledges against war 
and against peace—but in most countries . 
there has been all too little readiness to take 
effective steps, even the simplest, to ensure peace. 
Yet, on this and similar issues we wish to see a 
minimum of general statements, solemn pledges 
and florid formulas, and a maximum of simple, 
clear decisions and measures that would really 
lead to peace, or, better still, to complete removal 
of the danger of war.’’* 

But not only were the peace forces unable at 
that time to nip war in the bud, they lacked, and 
this was the main thing, the material base for 
this. Now, however, things have changed. True, 
the predatory nature of imperialism remains as 
it was; its tendencies are unchanged—expansion, 
wars of extermination and enslavement of weaker 
nations. Consequently the danger of war still exists. 
But the possibility of restricting the destructive 
action of the laws of capitalism exists. Lenin fore- 
saw this when in 1920 he wrote about the tendency 
of “transforming the dictatorship of the proletariat 
from a national one (i.e., existing in one country 
and incapable of determining world politics) into 
an international one (i.e., a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat covering at least several advanced countries 
and capable of exercising decisive influence upon 
the whole of world politics).** This prevision has 
come true. 

Speaking about international relations under im- 
perialism, Lenin pointed out that they were based 
on ‘and were strongly influenced by imperialist 
economic relations. At present, the economic and 
political relations of imperialism are no longer 
the decisive factors in international relations. New 
forces and other factors have now taken a hand 
in their moulding. 


*V. I. Lenin, Answers to Questions Pm oy M. S. Farb- 
man, Correspondent of the “Observer” and ‘Manchester 
Guardian.” 


**V. I. Lenin, Preliminary Draft of Theses on the National 
and Colonial Questions. 


The socialist world system, a powerful bulwark 
of world peace, is exerting an ever-growing poli- 
tical and economic influence on international rela- 
tions by the very fact of its existence, by its ad- 
vance and, as Lenin put it, by the force of exam- 
ple. An important factor also is the national- 
liberation movement. In addition powerful organi- 
zations of workers, women and youth, and the 
broad peace movement have come into being. 
These radical changes have weakened the capi- 
talist system and the colonial hinterland of im- 
perialism — in many instances the hinterlands 
have become zones of active struggle against 
imperialism. 

These fundamentally new phenomena, indicative 
of the new balance of forces in the world, have 
found expression in the thesis on the possibility 
of averting war, which was formulated in the reso- 
lutions of the Twentieth and Twenty-First Con- 
gresses of the CPSU, in the Declaration and in 
the Peace Manifesto of the Communist and Work- 
ers’ parties. This thesis, which is reaffirmed in the 
communique of the Bucharest meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Communist and Workers’ parties 
of the socialist countries, is a new contribution 
to Marxism-Leninism. Today the international situ- 
ation is such that mankind is in a position to 
avert war. War can be prevented provided every- 
thing is done to activate the worldwide struggle 
for peace. 

Lenin’s behest, which defines the principles gov- 
erning the foreign policy of the socialist states, 
was to safeguard and strengthen the future fra- 
ternal alliance of the socialist countries. 

Even in those days Lenin visualized the basic 
features of this alliance. The views which he ex- 
pressed on this question are important, forming 
as they do the theoretical grounds for the firm 
unity of the countries taking the road of socialism. 
Unity and solidarity, he said, will assure joint pro- 
tection from imperialist encroachments, develop- 
ment of the productive forces and higher stan- 
dards of living. These countries will take into 
account “‘the trend towards a single world econ- 
omy, regulated by the proletariat of all nations 
as an integrated whole and according to a com- 
mon plan. This trend is already clearly revealed 
under capitalism and should certainly be further 
developed and fully consummated under social- 
ism.”’* 

This book will enable Communists to acquaint 
themselves with the history of the foreign policy 
pursued by the Soviet state in the first years of 
its existence, with conclusions of the greatest 
importance in solving the complex questions of 
present-day international relations. Lenin’s ideas 
give to Communists and all working people confi- 
dence in the struggle for the great issue of the 
day—the defense of peace. S.V. 
‘iid = 
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Executors of John F. Dulles’ Will 


T is doubtful whether any recent book on a 

political subject has had such a “success” in 
the United States as What We must Know about 
Communism” by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 


At the same time the book exposes, perhaps 
better than any other (and, of course, against 
the authors’ will), the theoretical helplessness and 
political poverty of bellicose anti-communism. 


The book ran into nine editions during last year; 
to this day it has been described by the reaction- 
ary press as “‘the best text-book on communism”’ 
and palmed off on the American reader by the 
most ‘‘respectable’” book clubs and societies in 
the United States. 


Herald Tribune reviewer R. Drummond, who 
told his readers that it deals with more than com- 
munism, went on to describe it as “‘nothing you 
have ever likely read.’ We couldn’t agree more. 
“It sheds such new shafts of light on communist 
teaching and tactics,’ said the reviewer, “that 
everyone who reads it will be better equipped 
to do his part in arresting its encroachments. 


“T think,’”’ the reviewer continued, “‘it is a must 
for President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, 
for Lyndon Johnson, Adlai Stevenson, and Hubert 
Humphrey, for Richard Nixon and Gov. Rocke- 
feller—and for you and me. 


“If there is a philanthropist who wants to do 
something special for his country, he could well 
buy a few thousand copies of What We Must 
Know about Communism and give them to the 
533 members of Congress, to the top policy-mak- 
ing executives in the government, to high school 
principals and to college political science teachers. 
He couldn’t spend a few dollars and do more 
good.’’** 

Whether the philanthropist came forward or not 
we do not know. But that the book got into the 
hands of the people mentionéd by the ecstatic 
reviewer can hardly be doubted. In any case it 
is a safe bet that it was among the “‘thirty text- 
books on communism” which, as the all-knowing 
journalists assure us, Vice-President Nixon studied 
while preparing for his recent lecture on commun- 
ism to Americans. 

The boosting of the book is explained by the 
fact that it continues to provide anti-communists 
with ammunition. 


Attention is drawn first of all by an 


*H. and B. Overstreet, What We Must Know About Com- 
munism, New York, 1959, 348 pp. 
**New York Herald Tribune, January 30, 1959. 


Eloquent Admission .. . 

The Overstreets reveal consciously or otherwise 
the reasons which prompted their book—fear of 
the spread of Marxism and the patent inability 
of official propaganda to counterpose to commun- 
ism something that would attract the people. As 
the authors say, “this book is not simply about 
communism, but about it as a force for our own 
minds to grapple with . . .”” (p. 21). They state 
with undisguised bitterness that in arguing with 
Marxists the advocates of ‘‘free enterprise” usuaily 
lack faith in the soundness of their own ideals. 
“The Communists seem so sure of themselves 
when they argue about their ideology—so ready 
with their arguments, so confident that history is 
on their side—that we are inclined, sometimes, to 
credit them with a strength beyond our own” 
(p. 56). Propagandists of the American way of 
life are not equal to the occasion in the battle 
of ideas, in winning the masses to their side. 
Despite an affected cheerfulness, this pessimism 
runs through the book. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing admission: ‘Finally, to a greater extent 
than we may realize, we have let the Communists, 
by their insistent propaganda, distort our image 
of ourselves. They have called us warmongers 
and imperialists until we, wanting to be neither, 
have become half-persuaded that we are both” 
(p. 92). 

In their efforts to immunize Americans against 
communism the Overstreets are not overscrupul- 
ous; they distort facts, juggle with quotations and 
indulge in patent falsification—the history of the 
past century is made to stand on its head. 


The communist movement, born out of social de- 
velopment under capitalism and called upon to real- 
ize man’s age-old aspirations for social justice, is 
described as the conspiracy of a handful of fanatical 
utopians. Marxism-Leninism, which derives from 
all that is best in world culture and which ex- 
presses the vital interests of the working people 
in all countries, is explained by them as being 
without natural roots in the life of any nation; 
the Soviet Union’s effort for general disarmament 
is described as a “‘new form of aggression.” 


When the Soviet sputniks made nonsense of 
the inventions about forced labor under socialism 
and when it became evident that the socialist 
countries will soon outstrip the leading capitalist 
powers in per capita output, the anti-communists 
pulled out one of their old tricks, namely, 


“Export of Revolution” 
The most refined subterfuge is employed in an 
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endeavor to prove that Communists do not believe 
in peaceful coexistence and that they want to 
“export” socialism through violence and war. For 
this purpose they quote, out of context, from 
Lenin’s address to the Eighth Congress of the 
Russian Communist Party (Bolsheviks): ‘(Unless 
we defended the socialist republic by force of 
arms, we could not exist. A ruling class will never 
surrender its power to an oppressed class. And 
the latter must prove in practice that it is capable 
not only of overthrowing the exploiters, but also 
of organizing its self-defense and of staking every- 
thing for that purpose.) We have always said that 
there are wars and wars. We condemned the 
imperialist war, but we did not reject war in 
general. . . . Of course not. We are living not 
merely in a state, but in a system of states, and 
the existence of the Soviet Republic side by side 
with imperialist states for a long time is unthink- 
able. One or the other must triumph in the end. 
And before that end supervenes, a series of fright- 
ful collisions between the Soviet Republic and the 
bourgeois states will be inevitable.’”* (We have 
bracketed the passage deliberately omitted by the 
Overstreets since it talks about defending the 
revolution.) 


So much is this selected quote to their liking that 
the authors reproduce it more than once and 
elaborate on it with the thoughtful comment: “This 
particular quotation is not simply one among many. 

. . Again and again, when Party leaders have 
not wanted to spell out their full revolutionary 
intentions, they have employed the phrase about 
living ‘not merely in a state, but in a system of 
states’. It is a phrase that can sound innocent 
enough in a ‘peaceful’ context. But every well- 
schooled Communist, the world around, can com- 
plete the quotation in his own mind—and know 
that the ‘permanent revolution’ is still on the 
books”’ (p. 88). 

The Overstreets evidently have in mind the read- 
er who can hardly know that the Trotskyite ad- 
venturers who used the ‘“‘permanent revolution’ 
slogan as a screen were denounced by the Bolshe- 
viks as petty-bourgeois doctrinaires. The quoted 
passage refers to the period of the civil war 
when the Entente rejected the peace proposals of 
the Soviet government and invaded the Soviet 
Republic. The war was unleashed by the imperial- 
ists and the international situation was such that 
Lenin and his fellow Bolsheviks believed that the 
imperialist powers would not become reconciled 
to the socialist revolution. But what follows from 
this? One thing only: the Communists have always 
insisted on peaceful relations with all countries 
as the essential condition for building socialism. 
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The Soviet Union really was in a ‘“‘system of 
states,’ what is more, in a system of imperialist 
states, encircled by hostile capitalist countries. 
And, as everybody knows, the relations between 
countries are determined not by one but by two 
sides. And since in the capitalist countries power 
was in the hands of the imperialists who had no 
desire to establish peaceful relations with the 
socialist country, the latter, notwithstanding its 
striving for peace, was not in a position to prevent 
the armed imperialist encroachment on the gains 
of the working people. So that the armed con- 
flicts between the imperialist powers and the 
Soviet state had their source not in the policy 
of the Communists but in that of imperialists. 

At present, when the socialist world system 
has taken shape and the world forces of peace are 
stronger than the imperialists, armed conflict be- 
tween the two systems is no longer inevitable. It 
follows, then, that there is no contradiction be- 
tween Lenin’s views in 1919 and the present policy 
of the Soviet Union. But there is a very great 
difference between the balance of forces in the 
world at that time and in our days. In Lenin’s 
time socialism was not in a position to impose 
peaceful coexistence on the imperialists, and the 
Communists sounded the warning about the in- 
evitability of armed conflicts between the two 
systems. At present the socialist countries are 
strong enough to safeguard peace from imperialist 
encroachments. 

Marxists have always rejected the concept of 
“‘export of revolution,’’ a concept which the bour- 
geois ideologists ascribe to them with an obstinacy 
that might be envied. Replying to the ‘Left Com- 
munists’”’ after the socialist revolution, Lenin un- 
equivocally declared that the theory of “jogging” 
revolution had nothing in common with Marxism. 
In passing it should be noted that this statement 
cannot be palmed off as a “propaganda trick” 
since it was made during the inner-Party debate 
on crucial issues of Soviet foreign policy. 

Peaceful coexistence is the corollary of the Len- 
in theory of socialist revolution which is upheld 
by all Communist parties. The proletarian revolu- 
tion, victorious first in one or a number of coun- 
tries, Lenin explained, inevitably presupposes a 
long period of coexistence of the socialist and the 
capitalist systems. The working class which, in 
alliance with all the working people, has taken 
state power into its hands is vitally interested in 
this coexistence being peaceful, because peace is 
a vital condition for building the new, socialist 
society, and to enable this society to demonstrate 
its superiority over capitalism. 

Peaceful coexistence, then, is the general line of 
the foreign policy of the socialist countries. ‘‘The 
socialist countries,” said Khrushchov, “are against 
war and for peaceful coexistence not because capi- 
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talism is still strong. No. We have no need what- 
ever for war. Even such a noble and progressive 
system as socialism cannot be imposed by force 
of arms if the people do not want this.” 


And whereas “export of revolution” is a myth, 
the export of imperialism in the form of economic 
crises, puppet governments, local wars, military 
bases, aggressive blocs, etc., is the reality. The 
socialist countries, of course, cannot be indifferent 
to this. Naturally they are resolutely opposed to 
the export of imperialism which prevents peoples 
from realizing their inalienable right to live under 
the social system of their choice. Designed as 
whitewash for the imperialists, the myth about the 
“export of revolution” is bilge, of which there is 
any amount in the book. 


Violation of Common Sense 
In an effort to prove the unprovable the authors 
resort to impermissible methods of thinking (if it 
is possible to so describe deductions that are 
deliberately wrong). 


Example No. I. One such device, as the text- 
books on logic tell us, is the argument known as 
ad hominem—when an unscrupulous opponent who 
has nothing whatever to say falls back on personal 
attacks. This is the method of the Overstreets. 
Marxism, they declare, is not a scientific theory. 
Why? Simply because . . . “Marx was an angry 
man’”’ (p. 45). But in the writings of men who 
knew Marx he is described as a modest man, a 
man who was most considerate and of noble quali- 
ties. The Overstreets try to justify their absurdity 
by saying that Marx could not get on with the 
Young Hegelians Ruge and Bauer, and criticized 
their idealism and inconsistency. 


Tell us frankly what are the things in the works 
of Marx and Engels that seem wrong to you? 
the reader insists. 

And the Overstreets answer. Why, look at the 
poisonous titles of their books: The Holy Family, 
The Poverty of Philosophy, Anti-Duehring! Such is 
the ‘“‘proof.”’ 

Example No. 2. The book is replete with ground- 
less assertions like this: ‘‘Conspiracy was indige- 
nous in Tsarist Russia’’ and Lenin (you cannot 
deny this) was born in Tsarist Russia. And so, the 
Overstreets exult, Lenin was a conspirator. More- 
over, ‘“‘he refined the Bolsheviks’ original resort 
to conspiracy into a detailed science of conspir- 
acy”’ (p. 59). The authors hush up the fact that 
in the struggle for a revolutionary working-class 
party in Russia Lenin repeatedly warned the 
Bolsheviks against the danger of Blanquism; he 
denounced the members of the Narodnaya Volya 
(People’s Will) for their conspiracies, for their 
individual terror and for neglecting political work 
among the masses. ‘‘We are not Blanquists, we are 


not in favor of the seizure of power by a minor- 
ity,”’* Lenin stressed. ‘“‘To be successful, insur- 
rection must rely not upon conspiracy and not 
upon a party, but upon the advanced class.’’** 


Example No. 3. Another favorite device is a 
superficial misleading analogy. Here is a typical 
argument. Marx, they say, writing in 1853, pointed 
out that one merely needs replace a series of 
names and dates by others and it becomes clear 
that the policies of Ivan III (who ruled from 
1462 to 1505) and those of Russia today are not 
merely similar but identical. Ivan III, in turn, only 
perfected the traditional Muscovite policy which 
he inherited from Ivan I. Then comes a reference 
to an article by Engels entitled ‘The Foreign 
Policy of Russian Tsarism’’ (1890). After all this 
the authors arrive at a damning conclusion about 
the foreign policy of the USSR. ‘“‘This is the kind 
of imperial policy that once existed in Russia— 
and that still exists” . . . One merely needs “‘to 
replace a series of names and dates by others’. . . 
(p. 259). What puerile ‘‘proof.”’ 


Even the Overstreets ought to know that the 
foreign policy of any country is determined by 
the interests of the governing class, and is an 
extension of its home policy. In Russia the social- 
ist revolution overthrew the exploiting classes who 
in foreign policy had pursued an expansionist aim 
(dealt with by Marx and Engels in the above 
works)—the same classes now in power in the 
capitalist West. And so, if we are to believe the 
Overstreets, the Russia of today is the same as it 
was under Tsarism. But if that is so why do bour- 
geois ideologists argue about different social sys- 
tems (of which not a single word had been said 
up to 1917) and why do they write anti-communist 
books? The authors, evidently, cannot make both 
ends meet. . . 

The book could be a real find for the teacher 
of logic anxious to demonstrate to his pupils how 
not to reason. This by no means signifies that 
the fables about communism derive from the in- 
ability of the authors to think in logical terms; 
it simply shows that he who tries to refute Marx- 
ism cannot but do violence to the rules of logic. 


This distortion of Marxism was designed wita 
a view to persuading readers that peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems is impossible. This 
is what the authors say on the subject: “. . . We 
have no right to ask that our delegates to any 
summit . . . conference negotiate any agreement 
with the Soviet Union — on disarmament or any- 
thing else . . .” (p. 288). And anticipating the 
legitimate question of the reader—why, then, ne- 
gotiate at all—the authors conclude: the West 
should dismiss the charge that it is reluctant 





*V. I. Lenin, A Dual Power. 
**V. I. Lenin, Marxism and Insurrection. 
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to negotiate, and gain time for strengthening its 
“position of strength.’’ Clear enough, isn’t it? 

We would not have bothered very much about 
this book were it not for a number of circum- 
stances which help to show 





How an Anti-Communist Concoction Is Catapulted 
Into a Best-Seller 

The point is that, contrary to what the blurbs 
say, What We Must Know about Communism is 
not just an ordinary publication. It sets forth the 
official U.S. foreign policy in relation to the so- 
cialist countries. Saying that the title of this book 
should be: How to Keep the Cold War Going, 
William Foster, Chairman of the United States 
Communist Party, writes: ‘Since it would be too 
flagrant to finance such a production out of govern- 
ment funds, a more round-about form of subsidy 
has been chosen.’’* And proof of this, both direct 
and indirect, is not wanting. 

First, the authors are experts neither on Marx- 
ism nor on Russia. They frankly declare in the 
foreword to the book: “‘We owe a very special 
debt to certain friends who, having been absorbed 
with the problem of communism far longer than 
we, have been able to put at our disposal their 
libraries of research materials, without which we 
could not have written this book” (p. 11). And 
though the “friends” are not named it is not so 
difficult to guess who the anonymous “‘experts in 
communism” are (the second part of the book 
devoted to the activity of the Communist Party 
of the USA resembles both in content and in style 
the book Masters of Deceit by E. Hoover, head 
of the FBI). As to the “sources” of the fables 
about communism, the authors are unblushingly 
frank: “A great many ex-Communists have, by 
now, told their stories—a handful of them in print, 
the overwhelming majority in personal consulta- 
tions with university research teams, ministers 
and priests, government agents, psychologists and 
psychiatrists, individual employers . . .”’ (p. 43). 
Thus the confessions of renegades and police agents 
expelled by the Communists from their ranks are 
elevated to the level of ‘‘scientific sources.’’ One 
might sympathize with the Overstreets for having 
to rummage in this odorous garbage, had they 
not done so of their own choice... . 


When the material was compiled by the various 
ghost writers in the FBI, the State Department 
and the Intelligence Agency, and when two not 
very conscientious journalists undertook to rehash 
the bureaucratic prose, a third and highly import- 
ant operation had to be carried out—to “‘sell’’ the 





*Mainstream, May 1959, p. 39. 
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book to the public. And it should be said that it 
was put over in a really big way. The eighth 
large edition of the book appeared already in May 
last year, and in November it was reported that 
100,000 more copies were at the printer’s. The book 
featured in radio talks and magazine articles. One 
of the weeklies presented it as the ‘Dulles testa- 
ment,” claiming not without reason that the Over- 
steets’ consideration about the ‘‘senselessness’’ of 
negotiations by the heads of the great powers and 
the need ‘“‘to avoid surface agreements’ with the 
Communists, etc., ‘‘conform closely to the writings 
and warnings of Mr. Dulles.”* The publicity men 
even managed to get a photograph of Eisenhower 
absorbed in reading the Overstreets’ book. The 
calculation was simple—for every American it 
would be flattering to imbibe wisdom from the 
book which, according to the blurbs, “Secretary 
Dulles urged President Eisenhower to read.”’** 


This is how best-sellers are made in the United 
States. True, among the best-sellers there are 
talented works worthy of their place, but the 
publicity men of the monopolies make doubly sure 
that in addition to these there are always tracts 
on anti-communism. 


“The general effects of What We Must Know 
about Communism,’ William Foster notes, “‘will 
be to blind even more the reactionary elements, 
who will be the main readers of this book, as 
to what is actually taking place in the world. 
The book will provide soothing syrup answers to 
a lot of their political fears and wishful thinking. 
In it, however, they will learn nothing of any value 
about the comraunist movement, either of this 
country, or of the world.”’*** In order to end the 
cold war it is necessary to reject the absurd 
concepts about communism. 


There are, as we know, testaments and testa- 
ments. Some promise the inheritors wealth, com- 
fort and a life free from the cares of the world. 
Others leave commitments and debts infinitely 
greater than the legacy. In this case they bode 
only interminable wrangling and quarrels with 
the neighbors. And what has been aptly termed the 
“Dulles testament’? or What We Must Know about 
Communism is in the second category. And the 
sooner the people of the United States renounce 
this testament and the services of the Dulles 
executors, the sooner will they establish peaceful 
friendly relations with other countries. 

E. Arab-Ogly 





*U.S. News and World Report, February 27, 1959. 
**New York Times Book Review, April 12, 1959. 
***Mainstream, May 1959, p. 44. 
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- Communications and Comment 











Triumph of Life or a Crusade? 


RO mundi vita! For Life on earth! We in 

Munich would have been happy indeed to 
welcome the Roman Catholics from all over the 
world who gathered in our city for the 1960 Eucha- 
ristic Congress had it lived up to this motto 
and really been aimed at preserving life and 
promoting peace. Many of the participants expect- 
ed this to be its object when they set foot on 
German soil, where the disasters and misfortunes 
of two world wars originated and where it would 
seem people should be more keenly aware than 
anywhere else of their duty to fight for life, for 
peaceful coexistence and better East-West rela- 
tions. 

We, supporters of peace, have valiant fellow 
fighters in the Christian world as well, as is evi- 
dent from the example of those eminent Catholics, 
both laymen and clergy, who are taking part in 
the movement against atomic death side by side 
with Social Democrats and Communists and who 
are protesting against the shameless attempts made 
to give the sanction of Catholic morality and theol- 
ogy to atomic armament of the Bundeswehr. 


But was it these rightminded people who struck 
the keynote at the Eucharistic Congress? Did the 
motto Pro mundi vita serve as the guiding prin- 
ciple for the congress and the twenty-three sessions 
and conferences of various Catholic ‘‘associations’’ 
held within the framework of the gathering? Was 
it this lofty idea that was propounded at the 
closing which was attended by more than a million 
persons? Was the suggestion made by Heinz Graf, 
a Liturgical Commission member, to work out a 
“new organization” for human society adopted? 
Did the Munich deliberations deal with establish- 
ing the kind of relations between nations and _ in- 
dividuals which Peter Nellen, Christian Democratic 
member of the Bundestag, had in mind when he 
wrote that “security on a military-technological 
basis which in view of the atomic armament is 
obviously impossible to achieve, should be re- 
placed by something entirely different, by the only 
politically possible, rational and morally just solu- 
tion: disarmament, international détente and, final- 
ly, regulated coexistence’’?* 

Alas, no ideas of the kind were in evidence in 
the congress proceedings. 








*Peter Nellen, Atomare Kampfmittel und christliche Ethik. 
Koesel- Verlag, Munich, 1960, 132 pp. 


Cardinal Wendel of Munich acted as “‘host’’ to 
the congress, the very same Bundeswehr bishop 
who had profaned his pulpit with bellicose exhor- 
tations to the troops of Adenauer’s Wehrmacht 
along these lines: “‘The enemy is on the left! There 
is the hotbed of spiritual fission which is a much 
more deadly danger than nuclear fission.”** No 
wonder after this that the army edition of the 
West German bishops’ newspaper Mann in der Zeit 
declared that the highlight of the Eucharistic Con- 
ress should be an “international rally of soldiers 
and military bishops from the different nations.’ 


The religious veil was too transparent to con- 
ceal the fact that the culminating point of the 
congress was precisely a NATO-sponsored military 
demonstration. The sermon preached by Cardinal 
Spellman of the United States, who manages to 
combine the functions of a top dignitary of the 
Church with high military office, showed once 
again how little the sponsors of the Congress were 
concerned with religion as such. Spellman’s tirade, 
preached in Munich’s Frauenkirche, oozed hatred 
of communism. He predicted ‘‘tomorrow’s victory 
over Soviet domination,” the ‘‘destruction of com- 
munism,” and in his peroration urged that “until 
this happens there can be no toleration of any 
readiness to compromise.” 

Spellman’s sermons, urging continuation of the 
cold war and the anti-communist crusade, were 
complemented, most revealingly, by the tour of 
inspection he made after the congress along the 
western border of the Czechoslovak Socialist Re- 
public and the southwestern frontiers of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. It was hardly by chance 
that his itinerary took him to those frontier areas 
of the Federal Republic designated in the German 
militarists’ plans as the bridgehead for an invasion 
of the socialist countries. 

Naturally, Bonn’s Defense Minister Strauss could 
not fail to attend these ‘‘purely religious proceed- 
ings” — the same Strauss who has insisted on so 
indoctrinating the army as to ensure that when 
it goes into action “‘power over there (in the 
socialist countries!) should pass from atheist to 
Christian hands.’’ Strauss was paraphrasing Ade- 
nauer, who, repeating Hitler’s words, said during 
his audience with the Pope: “I believe that in 
these stormy times God has given the German 


**Echo der Zeit, No. 27, 1957. 
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people a special mission: to protect the West 
from the powerful influences acting on it from the 
East.” 

“Both the preparations for the Eucharistic Con- 
gress and its proceedings leave no doubt that the 
keynote and ideological purport of the assembly 
were determined by its influential West German 
organizers. Indeed, no one bothers very much 
about concealing the fact. For instance, we know 
from official sources that the Bundestag approp- 
riated a subsidy of two million marks to finance 
the preparations. With the same object Strauss 
paid out subsidies from the psychological warfare 
fund to the Christian Democratic Student League, 
the Kolping organization and the Catholic Youth 
League. 

Moreover, Strauss ordered the commanders of 
all military districts to provide details for Euchar- 
istic Congress duty. In other words, the Bundes- 
wehr played the gracious host to the congress. 
Bundeswehr troops erected an altar; 1,300 dele- 
gates from Franco Spain were housed for the dura- 
tion in an aerodrome hangar; Europe’s biggest 
camping ground, for 100,000 people, was set up 
on the flying field belonging to the military author- 
ities; another airfield was used as a camping site 
for Catholic youth. All this, naturally, was accom- 
panied by an appropriate propaganda campaign 
to eulogize the ‘‘Christian Wehrmacht’ of Adenau- 
er, Strauss, Speidel and Heusinger. 


It should be noted that these ‘‘Christian soldiers,” 
together with other advocates of militarism and 
revanchism such as the Bonn Ministers Seebohm 
and Brentano, attended as “guests of honor.” 
Globke, who bears responsibility for the slaughter 
of thousands of civilians, was another of the official 
representatives of the Federal government listed 
among the “guests of honor.” 

Thre sinister spectacie staged in Munich was 
supplemented by the so-called ‘‘action Silbermoeve”’ 
sponsored by Hans Merkt, a deputy belonging to 
Adenauer’s party. The ‘‘action’’ was officially de- 
signed to finance the attendance of Catholics “from 
mission outposts in Asia, Africa and South Ameri- 
ca.”’ ‘‘Missionaries in the mission areas are a 
barrier against communism,” Merkt explained in 
an interview printed in Echo der Zeit. “They 
should see for themselves in Munich what backing 
they have.” 

What the Bonn rulers staged behind the scenes 
of the Munich congress was a demonstration of 
the strength of German imperialism not only as 
the mainstay of the aggressive NATO and watch- 
dog of reaction in Europe, but also as champion 
of the master race theory and colonial oppression 
in Asia, Africa and South America, all in order to 
impress the foreign participants. 

The same spirit prevailed at the special session 
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of the so-called Order of Knighthood held during 
the congress to which the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Deutscher Herrenorden (Adenauer is 
one of them) were invited. Here, too, tradition was 
observed and the old plans for infiltrating the 
“German spirit’’ in neighboring countries were re- 
affirmed. 


The claim of the German imperialists to leader- 
ship in Europe found expression also during the 
so-called Nordic Days (conference of Scandinavian 
Catholics), while the desire to exert a direct in- 
fluence on the Scandinavian countries was reflected 
in the proposal to unite all Scandinavian Catholics 
in one see headed by a German bishop residing 
in Hamburg. Nor was it by accident that traditions 
established at past Eucharistic Congresses were 
constantly invoked. The Kirchenzeitung fuer das 
Erzbistum Koeln (May 8, 1960) recalling the ‘‘com- 
mendable’”’ outcome of the Cologne Eucharistic 
Congress of 1909, called a spade a spade and 
advanced the watchword Germania docet—Ger- 
many the mentor! ‘The German character must 
cure the world’s ills,’ was how it was put on 
the eve of the First World War. 


The Budapest congress of 1938 was still more 
definitely geared to preparation for the Second 
World War. Indeed it was not fortuitous that it 
was convened in the capital of fascist Hungary. 
There the soldiers of fascism and darkest reaction 
received their blessing for a crusade against so- 
cialism, democracy and the national-liberation 
movements. Strauss and Wendel wanted exactly 
the same thing now and the story was repeated 
in 1960 in Munich: ‘‘The faces of the soldiers 
reflect a dedication to the sacred cause and an 
inner excitement. The outward order and strict 
military discipline are illuminated by the flame 
of faith.’’ Unquestioning fanaticism and a blind 
crusading zeal, the quiet of a graveyard and fas- 
cist ‘‘order,”’ the discipline of a militaristic, ag- 
gressive army—these were the “ideals” revived 
in Munich. 

But 1960 is neither 1909 nor 1938. 

True, the aims of the imperialists and revan- 
chists have not changed and anti-communism con- 
tinues to be the main weapon in the ideological 
preparation for war. However, the bitter experi- 
ence of the peoples who suffered under the fascist 
yoke, and also the new alignment of forces in the 
world prevent the warmongers from flaunting ob- 
viously fascist slogans. Hence, capitalizing on the 
religious sentiments of millions, they are camou- 
flaging their criminal aims as ‘“‘defense of Chris- 
tianity.” 

No matter with whom it may ally itself, West 
German clerical-militarist reaction is no longer 
able to turn back the wheel of history. It is opposed 
by the superior forces of socialism, the struggle 
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waged by the peoples against the warmakers. 
Waging this struggle, we are also fighting for 
every right-minded Christian, whose religious senti- 
ments we respect and whose striving for peace 
we appreciate. 

Religion is not our cause. But we are conscious 
of a bond between us and those devout Catholics 
who think in terms of humanity’s welfare and are 
outraged by the abuse of religious beliefs in the 
interest of the Bonn revanchists. Beset by deep 
anxiety, they see how disastrous for the Church 


itself the consequences can be of the attitude of 
the higher clergy who, as was the case in Munich, 
identify themselves with the cold-war men, the 
anti-communist crusaders and the atomic politi- 
cians. The peoples spurn those who justify and 
give their blessing to NATO atom bombs and the 
preparations for a revanchist war by the German 
imperialists. 

A. BAYER 
Munich, August 1960 


“Ny Tid” Commits a Forgery 


HE Swedish Social Democratic newspaper Ny 

Tid recently carried an editorial entitied ‘‘The 
Communists and Nuclear Weapons.’ Essentially 
it was an attempt to polemize with the interna- 
tional communist movement on the issues of peace, 
disarmament and the banning of nuclear weap- 
ons, although on the face of it it was merely a 
commentary on the article ‘‘The Dialectics of 
Militarism” which appeared in World Marxist Re- 
view No. 6 of this year. 


The content of the Ny Tid article may be briefly 
summed up as follows. The editors assume that 
N. S. Khrushchov’s proposal for complete disarma- 
ment ushers in a “‘new phase’’ in communist policy 
on nuclear weapons. The substance of this phase, 
they claim, is that the Communists, having put 
forward the demand for complete disarmament, no 
longer insist on a ban on these weapons. ‘This 
impression,’ the newspaper says, ‘‘is further 
strengthened when one reads Y. Arbatov’s article 
in the journal World Marxist Review.” Several 
quotations from the latter follow, discussing the 
influence exerted by the invention of nuclear wea- 
pons on present-day international relations and the 
fight for peace. Then comes the conclusion: ‘Thus 
the Russian Communists offer us a choice between 
peace based on a balance of fear (fear of nuclear 
and rocket war—Y.A.) and peace based on com- 
plete disarmament. They realize, of course, that 
the latter is sheer utopia, and hence it can be 
assumed that what they really want is to preserve 
nuclear weapons. . . .” 


Such was the new sensational discovery. It was 
made to appear as if the socialist countries, the 
Communists, who had always led the fight against 
nuclear weapons, had now made a complete about- 
turn and were advocating their preservation. 


Had the Ny Tid issue in question been dated 
April 1, the whole concoction could have been taken 
for a joke, true, a joke in rather bad taste. But 
the date was August 17. This warrants a serious 
examination of the ‘‘discovery.” 


One need hardly say that Khrushchov’s propo- 
sals for complete disarmament do not in any way 
signify rejection of the demand for a ban on 
nuclear weapons. Their true meaning is well en- 
ough known, especially in the light of the debates 
at the last U.N. General Assembly. The Soviet 
Union indeed wants complete, general and con- 
trolled disarmament as the most reliable means 
to exclude war from the life of the peoples. Ny Tid 
has no justification whatever for trying to liken 
these proposals to the whim of a capricious child 
who wants either all or nothing. Communists re- 
gard complete disarmament as a feasible goal, 
not as a utopia, but at the same time they know 
very well that it can be achieved only through 
persistent struggle against the imperialist forces. 
Hence, pending complete disarmament they wel- 
come any, even partial progress, so long as it is 
a genuine contribution to peace and not merely 
deception of public opinion. That is why they have 
fought and will continue to fight not only for 
general and complete disarmament, but also for 
such partial solutions as a reduction of the nume- 
rical strength of armed forces, prohibition of nuc- 
lear weapons tests and destruction of the means 
for their delivery, creation of ‘‘atom-free” zones 
in Europe and the Pacific, etc. And all the more 
so would they welcome the banning of nuclear 
weapons and the destruction of stockpiles of these 
weapons. This is of enormous importance because 
it would be a decisive contribution toward freeing 
mankind from the threat of war. 
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All these are elementary truths not only for 
editors and publishers but even for the casual 
reader. But perhaps the editors of Ny Tid were 
confused by the article in World Marxist Review? 
Hardly. The thing here is that the Swedish press- 
men did not even bother to examine the opinions 
put forward by the author of the article in question, 
but simply attributed to him the very viewpoint 
he argued against. 


As a matter of fact, the article in question in- 
cludes a section entitled “‘Peace Through Fear or 
Peace Through Disarmament?” in which the views 
of those who advocate a “balance of fear’ as the 
only guarantee of peace and on these grounds 
urge a continuation of the nuclear armament drive 
are examined and refuted. The section also dis- 
cusses in detail the reasons why “fear cannot be 
a stable guarantee of peace.’’ One of these is that 
“reckless adventurers among the imperialists 
thrive” in an atmosphere of fear. Moreover, the 
preservation of nuclear weapons cannot but in- 
crease the danger of ‘‘accidental’”’ war, which can 
break out as a result of a miscalculation, a defect 
in a mechanism, criminal irresponsibility on the 
part of individuals, and so on. In an atmosphere 
of hysteria and fear the risk acquires enormous 
proportions. Lastly, the article pointed out that 
“peace through fear” is ‘‘not only an extremely 
unstable peace,”’ but also ‘‘a bad peace.” For the 
price that has to be paid for it is constant brink- 
manship, ruinous military expenditure, militarist 
domination of political and cultural life, unceasing 
“cold,” ‘‘psychological’’ and other ‘“‘wars.’’ Be- 
cause of this, the Communists reject ‘‘peace through 
fear” and advocate ‘‘peace through disarmament.” 


The Ny Tid writers employ their strange method 
of argument—attributing to the opponent the very 
views he has criticized—right and left. For in- 
stance, they say, referring to World Marxist Review, 
that the Communists have renounced the demand 
for a ban on nuclear weapons on the grounds that 
in that case the advantages of a balance of fear 
would be lost and a step taken back “‘to the past, 
to conventional wars.” 


By putting the last few words in quotes Ny Tid 
suggests to its readers that this is a genuine quo- 
tation from the journal. Actually, however, the 
latter refutes such views. “. . . The banning of 
nuclear weapons and complete and universal dis- 
armament signify not a step backwards, to wars 
of the classical type or even to the days of the 
bow and arrow, but a big step forward, towards 
providing the decisive condition for excluding war 
from the life of society,” we read in it. 


How, then, in the light of this is one to assess 
the attempt made by Ny Tid to ascribe to Com- 
munists the views of the proponents of atomic 
blackmail, and its claim that the Communists, 
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“like their Western opponents, assume that a 
balance of fear will help to maintain peace’? 
There is only one answer. Ny Tid has committed 
an outright forgery, a crude and primitive falsifi- 
cation. To expose the anonymous authors offers 
no difficulty whatever, as we can see. And if this 
were all one might just write a letter to the editor 
of the Swedish paper and leave it at that. 


There is, however, a reason why the Ny Tid 
editorial merits an answer publicly. We are deal- 
ing here not with a common gutter sheet, but a 
newspaper published by the Social Democratic 
Party of Sweden. Hence what it says must in 
some measure be regarded as an exposition of 
the views of certain influential groupings within 
that party. If we examine the article from this 
angle, we come up against things that are more 
than strange. 


First and foremost the article shows that the 
Social Democratic circles whose views the news- 
paper voices not only refrain from supporting 
the struggle for disarmament, but do their utmost 
to discredit it. Not only is the demand for com- 
plete and general disarmament declared ‘sheer 
utopia”; it is also labelled as an insidious man- 
euver designed to justify the stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons. 


In general, the article makes it patent that there 
are people in the Swedish Social Democratic Party 
who have decided to remain bystanders and watch 
the fight against the danger of war from the side- 
lines, if not sabotage it. Moreover, they want to 
make use of this noble cause, which is in the 
interest of all humanity, in order to indulge in 
insinuations against the socialist countries and to 
fan suspicion and hatred for the Communists. Such 
an attitude cannot but surprise and alarm all par- 
tisans of peace. To say the least, it is a question- 
able stand for a newspaper voicing the views 
of a party that claims to uphold the interests of 
the working people. 

Another point. Ny Tid is not only a Social Demo- 
cratic organ, but the mouthniece of the ruling 
party of a neutral country. From this point of 
view its stand is more questionable still. How can 
those in the Swedish Social Democratic Party, 
whose views the newspaper expresses, be unaware 
that genuine neutrality in the present conditions 
does not mean sitting between two stools, and 
still less standing in the sidelines? Non-participa- 
tion in imperialist blocs is, of course, of major 
importance for ensuring both universal peace and 
the national interests of any capitalist country. 
Some favorably situated countries have been able 
to escape the horrors of war in this way. But in 
our time mere non-participation in imperialist mili- 
tary alliances is not enough. The very advent of 
nuclear weapons has radically changed the state 
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of affairs. Take Sweden, for instance. Would she 
not suffer, even as a non-combatant, in the event 
of nuclear and rocket warfare enveloping the 
territory of her NATO neighbors, Norway or Den- 
mark, for example? 

Clearly, genuine neutrality in our time cannot 
but imply active work for peace. Many of the 
countries that have not joined the military blocs 
and who are working consistently for peace, relax- 
ation of tension and disarmament, appreciate this. 


That it has not been brought some to a Social 
Democratic newspaper that is supposed to voice 
the views of the ruling party of a neutral country 
is surprising indeed. 

The Ny Tid editorial is more than a manifesta- 
tion of journalistic lightmindedness. It offers evi- 
dence of something worse, for it cannot be taken 
as anything but a glaring example of political 
irresponsibility. 


Y. ARBATOV 
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